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pert in photography can readily detect 
the palpable signs of imposture. {In an ex- 
tremely small number, the circumstances 
of their preparation have been so special, 
or the skill employed has been so per- 
fect, as to betray no mark of dishonest 
fabrication. 

Becoming prevalent in this country at 
a time when the first ardor of the im- 
pulse given in America had considerably 
diminished, the development of the as- 
serted phenomena has been more rapid 
in England than in the United States. 
The earliest observers told of muffled 
knocks, or sharp electric crackles, which 
by their number gave signs of assent or 
dissent to a question, or indicated the 
letters of the alphabet. ‘Tables and other 
articles of furniture were endowed with 
motion, in most cases under the hands of 
the experimenters, but in other instances, 
it was said, when untouched. Musical 
instruments sounded in the dark. To 
these indications of spiritual force, now 
reported for more than twenty-five years, 
have succeeded, it is asserted, in this 
country, more direct appeals to the 
senses. Faces, hands, and figures, resem- 


bling those of departed friends, have be- 
come visible in the subdued light provid- 


ed for the practice of the circle. Articu- 
late sounds have. been breathed through 
flexible tubes ; mediums, and persons not 
themselves mediums, have been floated in 
the air; bunches of lovely and delicate 
flowers have been rained down through 
the darkness; fiery embers have been 
placed, without injury, on the hands and 
on the hair of the head ; and at last every 
attribute of life, form, voice, tangible sub- 
stance, manufactured (and dishonestly 
manufactured) clothing, and vigorous re- 
sistance to attempted violence, have been 
displayed by what is said to be a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

With regard to this last, the most 
marvellous and most convincing of de- 
monstrations, it has, indeed, been car- 
ried too far. Experiences said to have 
taken place in London have been re- 
peated in Philadelphia, in the presence 
of one of the oldest and most cautious 
writers on the subject of Spiritualism. 
As far as any one, who was not an expert 
in degerdemain, could be a judge of the 
real, the apparent, or the fictitious nature 
of any unexplained phenomenon, Mr. 
Owen was eminently to be relied on. Yet 
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all his experience and all his caution 
were in fault in presence of that last and 
most imposing of manifestations. After 
repeated séances, visited by the material- 
ised spirit of Kate King, Mr. Owen has 
published a card to admit that he was the 
victim of a deception. A widow with 
two children has confessed that she was 
paid to play the part, and to personate 
the materialised spirit. We sink from the 
supernatural to the ghost seen in Don 
Juan. 

The dim and shadowy border-land ot 
the invisible world has always been a 
region that fascinated the human mind. 
There lies the cradle of Religion. There 
extends the paradise of Poetry. Chil- 
dren, women, all the finer natures of our 
race, snatch a fearful joy from lingering 
in the half-forbidden precincts. The 
grave man, wearied with the toi) and din 
of the battle of iife, becomes a child again 
when his thoughts flit to that unforgotten 
wonderland. The faint twilight, through 
which shadowy forms glint like angels, 
and seen by which all that is undefined 
is pregnant with wonder, may some day 
yield to the pure bright light of day 
But to replace its tender glimmering haze 
by the dense dull fog that weighs upon 
the necromancer, is not to confer a boon 
on mankind. The man who argues 
that, because he knows nothing of a 
spiritual world, nothing can be known re- 
garding it, may be a pedant, but he is not 
a philosopher. The greatest names in 
history are those of the men whose 
glances have penetrated the farthest into 
a vista closed to duller vision. For a 
man fed upon the printed wisdom, and 
pale with the city life, of the nineteenth 
century, to think that he can weigh, in 
his tiny balance, the giants of olden times 
—that he can prove that Mohammed was 
a lunatic and Moses an impostor—is only 
for the owl to declare his disbelief that 
the eagle can gaze full at the sun. But 
the man who is ready to accept any 
wonder, so only that it be a wonder, is 
no better than a fool. 

Two very different branches of investi- 
gation must be pursued, in order to obtain 
any comprehensive acquaintance with 
this great subject. They may be termed 
the historic, or literary, and the philo- 
sophical. Under the latter head ranks 
the physiological investigation of the 
phenomena of life, and the scientific in- 
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quiry into any alleged phenomena which 
may show that life is not the conse- 
quence, but the cause of organization. 
Into this inquiry we are by no means un- 
prepared to enter. The brilliant physio- 
logical discoveries of the present century 
are such as to furnish a new field for the 
patient analyst ; and the more exact habit 
of observation, which the advance of 
knowledge and the improvement of instru- 
ments have aided, is as yet almost entire- 
ly unapplied to the investigation of pneu- 
matology. 

A research of this nature, however, is 
chiefly interesting to those to whom phy- 
siology is not altogether unfamiliar; and 
itis beset by the singular disadvantage of 
being discouraged by some of the very men 
to whom the world would most naturally 
look for its prosecution. Our own belief, 
that an enforced study of the morbid side 
of physiology has often had the effect of 
leading the anatomist to confound condi- 
tion with causation, will not be admitted 
without a struggle. In a word, the re- 
connaissance may at any moment become 
a contest. 

An impartial glance at the literature of 
pneumatology can lead to conflict only 
on the ground of incompetence, whether 
in the investigator, or in those who con- 
demn him. ‘The great phenomena of the 
existence of definite human beliefs, and 
of the influence which, for good or for 
evil, they have exerted upon mankind, 
can be inquired into apart from the con- 
sideration of the amount of truth and of 
error which may mingle to form each 
creed. ‘The physiological inquiry would 
be incomplete without some reference to 
the literature of the subject. A frecis of 
the latter, or rather an indication of the 
sources from which such a precis may be 
drawn up, would be both in itself useful 
and interesting, and also of further value 
as an introductory chapter to the philoso- 
phy of pneumatology. 

We believe that the best mode of 
bringing this obscure and important sub- 
ject before our readers, that is possible 
within our limits, will be to give a brief 
notice of two or three of those works 
which, from the known high character of 
their authors, stand apart from the gene- 
ral low level of the ‘ spiritualistic ’ htera- 
ture of the day. We shall thus present 
the views of men who are eminent in sci- 
ence, in theology, or in literature, which 
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are, to a certain extent, accordant in their 
admission of facts, although widely differ- 
ing in the inferences to be drawn fror 
these facts. We shall glance at the ex- 
treme positions held by those who deny 
all occurrences of the nature commonly 
called supernatural, and by those who 
with open-mouthed fatuity, attribute a! 
ordinary events to extraordinary causes. 
We shall point out that while there is 
ample testimony as to the occurrence oi 
phenomena inexplicable according to the 
general order and limitation of organi 
life, the study of these phenomena has 
not advanced a single step beyond the 
establishment of their objective reality 
We shall show that, on the admission o1 
those best qualified to judge, the study 
is attended not only with disadvantage, 
but with danger ; that its results are, bot! 
practically and of necessity, vague, con- 


tradictory, and absolutely unreliable 


Lastly we shall show, from literary evi- 
dence, that the spiritualism of the nine- 
teenth century is identical with ancien? 
necromancy ; and that thus, so far fror 

being a new source of positive informa- 
tion as to the unseen world, it is a per- 
plexed and illicit curiosity, which has ob- 


tained no useful result during a history 
of more than three thousand years, anc 
from which neither from theory nor fror 
experience, does it appear probable tha: 
any important knowledge can ever be as- 
certained. We commence with the testi- 
mony of a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Mr. Crookes’ statement of the temper 
and method in which the _investiga- 
tion of any obscure phenomena shouk 
be approached breathes the true spirit 
of philosophic inquiry. Elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society on the firs: 
proposal, while yet a young man, as 
the discoverer of a new metal, Mr 
Crookes is known for his researches 
in chemical analysis, photography, me- 
tallurgy, physical optics, astronomy, and 
meteorology. An invidious and dis- 
creditable attack made on him by one o° 
our contemporaries has had the effect of 
bringing his labors into more public no- 
tice than they might otherwise have se- 
cured. His last physical discovery, if 
the accounts are accurate, that of the im- 
pulsive energy of light, is one of the 
greatest strides made since the discovery 
of gravitation, of which it may be called 
the complement. Mr. Crookes has had 
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the hard fate of being attacked, by those 
who have not read his works, as a ‘ re- 
cent convert to spiritualism,’ at the very 
time when he was accused by spiritual- 
ists of want of faith, or of candor, in re- 
fusing to accept the explanation of phe- 
nemena that he admitted to be genuine. 
Thus he occupies that safe position of 
admitting that which can be verified, and 
no more, which becomes the intelligent 
man of science, whatever be the field of 
his inquiries. 

Mr. Crookes divides those phenomena, 
called spiritual, which he has himself wit- 
nessed and tested, into twelve classes, for 
which we refer to his little book. He 
cites eight theories as adduced to explain 
them. Of these, the first three—impos- 
ture, subjective delusion, and unconscious 
nervous or muscular action—he briefly 
dismisses as applicable only to a portion 
of the phenomena, if to that. Three 
other theories, namely the action of evil 
spirits, of spirits of a neutral or interme- 
diate class, or of the spirits of departed 
human beings, are not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive, although the last is the 
spiritualistic theory par excellence. There 
remains the theory that the medium, or 
some of the persons composing the cir- 
cle, exerts by some unknown process a 
power that is both physical and intellect- 
ual. This hypothesis falls to the ground 
before the cases in which both physical 


and intellectual results are far in advance - 


of the capacity of the medium or the cir- 
cle. The last theory has been called 
Psychic force. If this be used merely as 
a provisional term, to imply the unknown 
cause of certain obscure and remarkable 
phenomena, it may perhaps be as good as 
any other. All that can be actually pre- 
dicated of it is as follows. 

Competent witnesses attest the occur- 
rence of certain phenomena, both physi- 
cal and intellectual, which are explicable 
on no known physical theory. They 
generally occur in the close vicinity of 
certain individuals of more or less dis- 
eased or abnormal constitutions; are in- 
tensified by the increase of numbers of 
persons brought into contact with these 
individuals, and become most marked 
when these associations are most perse- 
veringly formed. 

It is the general hypothesis that a cer- 
tain aura, or atmosphere, emanates from 
such a group of persons, in or by virtue 
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of which such events occur, as, in the ab- 
sence of other explanations, are naturally 
referr2d tothe action of an intelligent, in- 
corporeal power. By some persons this 
hypothetical atmosphere is called the 
Psychic force, but by others that term is 
applied to the cause of the phenomena, be 
it what it may. Ineither sense the term 
is admissible, but its double use tends still 
more hopelessly to confound a matter ex- 
tremely obscure. Beyond the point that 
certain phenomena are genuine, but as yet 
entirely unexplained, we do not think that 
Mr. Crookes has carried his conclusions. 
To that limit it seems that all patient, 
candid, and impartial investigators will 
accompany him. Beyond that limit we 
think none have safely and profitably 
ventured; nor does the result of Mr. 
Crookes’ study of the subject for four 
years give much promise that any are 
likely to do so. Admitting the existence 
of a peculiar force, the law and the origin 
of its activity are as yet unknown. 

From the position of the philosophic 
expectant, who admits the evidence of 
his own senses, but avoids any inference 
which is not logically clear, we pass to 
that of the man of science, who admits, 
and that of the theologian, who denies 
the ordinary explanation of the phenome- 
na. ‘ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism,’ 
by Mr. Wallace, and ‘ The Phenomena of 
Modern Spiritualism,’ by Dr. Mahan, are 
two books which may be very advanta- 
geously read together. Both authors are 
men who command the respect of numer- 
ous readers. Each is favorably known 
in his own field of labor. Each is able, 
truthful, painstaking, and impressed with 
a deep sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject on which he writes. The conclu- 
sions at which they arrive are opposed ; 
but as to the facts on which the conclu- 
sions are based, there is, to a considera- 
ble extent, no diversity of opinion be- 
tween them. The reader will thus find 
the ground cleared to a considerable ex- 
tent. When the spiritualist and the anti- 
spiritualist agree in the description of 
phenomena which have come under their 
own observation, there is an unusual 
amount of primd facie evidence of their 
truth. 

With regard to the deductions from the 
admitted facts, it is instructive to observe 
that each of these writers is most con- 
vincing when he confines his attention to 
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considerations akin to his special branch 
of study. Each seems to wander when he 
attempts to enter the province familiar to 
his opponent. Mr. Wallace brings for- 
ward a few selected facts, with such care- 
ful notation of dates, authorities, and ref- 
erences, as enables the reader to verify 
statements. His deductions from 
these statements are clear and logical, so 
far as scientific appreciation goes. The 
want of proof is due, not to any unscien- 
tific method as refers to the phenomena 
cited, but to a want of exhaustive collec- 
tion of phenomena. But when from the 
work of the analyst Mr. Wallace turns to 
that of the moralist, in his paper on the 
‘Moral Teachings of Spiritualism,’ this 
partial generalization fatal to 


his 


f becomes 
the argument, and we cease to agree with 
the writer. 

Dr. Mahan has collected a far wider 
and more diversified group of phenome- 
na, chiefly taken from American sources. 
His experience, direct or indirect, has 
been more c@Omprehensive than that of 
Mr. Wallace. But there is anentire want 
of scientific precision in recounting and 
in dealing with these phenomena. There 
s no such accuracy of statement or of 
may enable the reader to 
trace the narrative on his own account 
He must take Dr. Mahan’s statement, or 
leave it; he is not enabled to verify it. 
As to the inferences from these state- 
ments, while they are often very probable, 
they are never logically certain ; nor is 
the final hypothesis, it seems to us, even 
capable of definite statement in scientific 
language. But with Dr. Mahan’s view 
of the moral bearings of the question we 
readily agree. 

*A confirmed philosophical sceptic,’ 
Mr. Wallace ‘ was so thorough and con- 
firmed a materialist,’ as to have no place 
in his mind ‘ for the conception of spirit- 
ual existence, or for any other agencies 
in the universe than matter and force.’ 
Having his curiosity awakened by some 
slight but inexplicable phenomena occur- 
ring in a friend’s family, a desire for 
knowledge and love for truth led him to 
pursue their investigation. Slowly and 


reference as 


reluctantly he became convinced of the 
occurrence of facts, but it was long before 
he found himself compelled to refer the 
phenomena to any incorporeal origin. It 
is natural that, when driven to this con- 
modern 


clusion, the relation between 
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phenomena and the religious argument 
should have occupied a prominent, not 
to say a disproportionate, space, in Mr. 
Wallace’s speculations. His two well- 
known papers, printed in the ‘ Fortnight- 
ly Review,’* are republished in this book. 
Their clear, temperate, and precise state- 
ments produced a strong effect on the 
public mind when first they appeared ; 
nor is any one justified in giving a hasty 
judgment on the subject without, having 
read these or similar accounts. 

Having resided since 1850 in several of 
the chief centres of the spiritualist move- 
ment in America, Dr. Mahan, who is the 
First President of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
has met with evidence which he ‘ could 
not resist with integrity,’ ‘ of the reality of 
physical manifestations of a very start- 
ling and impressive character.” ‘As far 
as the intelligent communications are con- 
cerned,’ he has ‘ found equally valid evi- 
dences for the reality of the facts of spi- 
ritualism.’” He finds himself ‘ necessitat- 
ed, therefore, in moral honesty, to admit 
the facts ;’ but in seeking for their expla- 
nation he confesses that he did so under 
the unfortunate assumption that ‘ their 
character precluded any other supposi- 
tion than an exclusively mundane origin.’ 
Of course a book might be written on 
such an assumption, but then it should 
not have the word ‘ scientifically ’ includ- 
ed in the title. 

We may note, in passing, a characteris- 
tic feature of each of the two volumes. 
Mr. Wallace’s book, with a very brief ta- 
ble of contents, reproduces three inde- 
pendent essays. It is thus deficient in 
unity and sequence of plan. But an in- 
dex aids the reader to master the facts. 
Dr. Mahan’s book has an elaborate table 
of contents. He commences by sketch- 
ing the plan of the treatise, and gives 
such unhesitating titles to his chap- 
ters as ‘ Positive and Conclusive Proof 
that all these Manifestations are the Ex- 
clusive Result of Mundane Causes, and 
not of the Agency of Disembodied Spir- 
its.” All that he shows, however, under 
this imposing title, is that certain very 
similar phenomena, long known to men 
of science, have not usually been referred 
to spriritual agency—their mode of oc- 
currence being entirely unexplained. The 


*Reprinted in Ectectic for August and 
September, 1874. 
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looseness of statement and of argument 
of which we complain is appropriately 
illustrated by the absence of any index 
to the book. 

Dr. Mahan’s first and second chapters 
treat of the ‘ Effects of Animal Magnet- 
ism upon the Human System,’ and of 
what has been called ‘ the odylic, odic, or 
psychic force.” Mr. Wallace heads the 
fourth section of his paper on ‘ The Sci- 
entific Aspect of the Supernatural,’ Od- 
force, Animal Magnetism, and Clairvoy- 
ance.” By exact references to known 
facts, known authorities, and known 
works, Mr. Wallace supports his position 
that ‘certain individuals are gifted with 
unusual powers of perception, sometimes 
by the ordinary senses leading to the dis- 
covery of new forces in nature, some- 
times in a manner which no abnormal 
power of the ordinary senses will account 
for.’ By a series of such phenomena Mr. 
Wallace holds that we are gradually led 
up to the line which divides what are 
commonly called natural and supernatu- 
ral, but would be more simply termed 
corporeal and incorporeal agents. In 
the view of Dr. Mahan, who ignores 
the maxim, sdem non est similis, the 
odylic force is ‘identical with that 
which is the immediate cause of the 
\pirit manifestations,’ which again is 
‘identical with that from which result all 
the phenomena of mesmerism and clair- 
voyance.” He continues to urge that 
‘the admitted fact that an essential part 
of the phenomena are undeniably origi- 
nated by exclusively mundane causes re- 
quires, without proof to the contrary, 
that they all be referred to the same 
causes.’ That is to say, he first assumes 
that a greater or less degree of similarity 
is the same as identity; he then assumes 
that because a cause is as yet undiscover- 
ed as to its nature it must be ‘ mundane ;’ 
and he lastly gives his opponents the 
choice of either proving a negative, or 
coming under his definition. This is not 
a method of argument that has weight 
with scientific minds. 

Dr. Mahan states that the following 
conclusion is undeniable. ‘There is in 
nature a medium of communication be- 
tween mind and mind, other than that by 
which communications are had, through 
the ordinary channels of the senses.” That 
this ‘medium’ is anything else than the 
agency of incorporeal spirits, he does not 
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attempt to show. He quietly assumes it, 
and thus, as it seems to us, involves him- 
self in far greater difficulty than that 
which he wishes to shun. 


The whole mass of the abnormal 
phenomena described by Dr. Mahan 
may be divided into three primary 


natural groups, entirely independent of 
the names by which they may have 
been designated by different observers 
First we rank that large and comprehen- 
sive class, including some of the most 
sensational accounts, in which direct im- 
posture has been so often detected, that 
it is justifiable to regard the entire group 
of asserted phenomena as likely to prove 
direct impositions. 

The second is a no less comprehensive 
group of observations in which we have 
every reason to believe in the dond fid: 
character of the witnesses, and in which 
direct imposture is therefore out of the 
question. But the possibility of self-de- 
lusion is so great, in the cases to which 
we refer, that however strong may be the 
subjective evidence, and the conviction 
produced in the mind of the witness, the 
objective value of the testimony is wz/, or at 
all events very slight, to a third person. 
Under this head will rank most of those 
instances, whether they are called mes- 
meric, biologic, or spiritualistic, in which 
the knowledge or the will of one person 
appears to be communicated to, or to 
affect, a second, without the ordinary use 
of the senses. 

3ut in the third case Dr. Mahan ac- 
knowledges the existence of a _ small 
group of phenomena in which neithe: 
imposture nor self-delusion appears to 
be possible ; nor is the hypothesis of the 
transmission of the will, or of the know- 
ledge, of one person, by any unexplained 
means, to a second, at all applicable. It 
is in these rare and exceptional cases, 
there can be little doubt, that those 
causes are to be grasped, the explanation 
of which is the key to the whole question. 
But it is precisely these crucial instances 
that Dr. Mahan is content to leave unex- 
plained, and to refer to the utterly inade- 
quate explanation of chance coinciden- 
ces. 

Any communication made to man from 
the invisible spiritual world, must partake, 
it must be admitted, of either a subjective 
or an objective character. Each of these 
methods has its own special power of 
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conviction ; each is exposed to its own 
special danger of deception. Objective 
phenomena, appealing to the sense of 
hearing, of touch, or of vision, have been 
from extreme antiquity regarded as the 
most impressive, so far as general.cre- 
dence is concerned. They also, in many 
cases, have the peculiarity of very close 
resemblance to those phenomena which 
we now call electric, or electro-magnetic, 
which are producible experimentally, and 


which very intimately and powerfully af-— 


fect the nervous system. The ‘raps,’ 
which are usually the first phenomena 
expected at a séance, often resemble the 
cracking discharge of a Leyden jar or ofan 
overcharged conductor. Appearance of 
light, movement of heavy bodies without 
visible agency, or spectral presentation of 
faces or forms, are the chief classes of 
objective phenomena which are now as- 
serted to occur. They have been assert- 
ed thus to occur from the date of the 
earliest record. They appeal directly 
to the sense of wonder, and thus to the 
acceptance of the intelligence. But they 
are very capable of simulation, or pro- 
duction by artifice. So subtle isthe skill 
of the professors of legerdemain, that 
even those who are aware of their inten- 
tion to delude the senses are for the most 
part unable to detect how these wonders 
are effected. Under the conditions of 
darkened rooms, and other precautions 
proper to a séance, it would be easy for a 
professed conjurer to produce phenomena 
sunilar to most of those attributed to the 
agency of the medium. The great doubt, 
therefore, attendant on any objective 
phenomena said to be spiritual, is that of 
imposition ; and the character of the me- 
dium, or other persons concerned, is of 
the first importance in any estimate of 
the evidence. In nine cases out of ten 
the moral difficulty of supposing that im- 
posture is attempted will be more serious 
than the physical. 

On the other hand, in purely subjective 
phenomena, such as the occurrence of a 
powerful impression on the mind, the 
hearing of articulate words, which the 
auditor is conscious are inaudible to 
other persons ; the uncontrolled or auto- 
matic motion of the hand, as in writing 
unpremeditated communications ; the ut- 
terance of speech, from some overpower- 
ing and foreign impulse, or dictation ; the 
occurrence of the latter phenomena dur- 
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ing the sleep, or the apparent sleep, of the 
medium ;—the experience may be such 
as entirely to preclude the idea (to the 
subject) of impositions, or influence, a4 ea 
tra, by any human agency. But in all 
these cases, and notably in the most sub- 
tle and important, the terrible fear of self- 
delusion presses on the mind. In the 
most remarkable mediums (as in the case 
of Mohammed himself) the constant re- 
currence of this fear has formed a very 
painful part of the experience. Again, 
even if the medium be convinced, by 
careful and repeated tests, that self-delu- 
sion is absent, the testimony is simply 
verbal to a third party. Independently, 
therefore, of the truth or falsehood of any 
given case of supernatural manifestation, 
the difficulty of establishing the dond fide 
truth of the fact (which has nothing to do 
with the truth or falsehood of the com- 
munication made), will always be of ex- 
treme magnitude. Nor can any simple 
method of manifestation be conceived 
which is not attended by this difficulty. 
There is, indeed, one method by which 
the subjective and the objective can be so 
combined that, to the subject at least, the 
evidence may be taken asconclusive. And 
it is a curious fact that this method presents 
a flat contradiction to an assumption that 
pervades almost all dicta as to demonolo- 
gy, sorcery, or even theology. It is com- 
monly asserted that man is so far master 
of his own thoughts that they cannot be 
read, against his will, by any spiritual be- 
ing. This view is directly opposed to 
such phenomena as we now cite. The 
method of investigation in question is the 
putting a mental question by one individ- 
ual, and the giving a reply to it either 
by sounds, by writing, or by words, by 
another. Of the occasional occurrence of 
this there is no question. A man may 
put a mental question, and, to avoid self- 
deception, either write it down, or make 
some note, sketch, or hieroglyphic, known 
to and seen by himself alone, and may 
receive an answer which, true or false, 
evidently intimates knowledge on the part 
of the respondent of the question put. 
A case of this nature may be mentioned 
as occurring at Naples eighteen years ago. 
Dr. Dionysius Lardner was present at one 
or two séances in the salon of Mx. Robert 
Dale Owen, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the King of Naples. 
Dr. Lardner retired to the end of an ad- 
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joining room, and wrote something on a 
piece of paper, which he folded up and 
brought back with him to the table where 
the medium sat. ‘The alphabet was call- 
ed for, and after three or four attempts 
the medium declared that the reply was 
unintelligible. Mr. Owen proposed re- 
commencing. ‘The same result was re- 
peated a second and a third time, when 
the medium rose and said it was useless 
to go on, that such checks occurred some- 
times, and that the only thing to do was 
to break up the séance. Dr. Lardner in- 
quired, ‘ What was it that you obtained ?’ 
The medium replied that it was only a 
few letters, which had no sense or signifi- 
cation. Dr. Lardner pressed to know 
what the letters were. ‘ Oh,’ said the me- 
dium, ‘they were only B E T A.’ Dr. 
Lardner opened his folded paper, on 
which was inscribed only the Greek cha- 
racter 8. Mr. Crookes relates a yet 
more striking instance, in which a word 
in a newspaper which he had covered, 
without seeing it, with his finger, was cor- 
rectly written by the planchette. 

‘Hints for the Evidence of Spiritual- 
ism’ is a vigorously written little book, 
which has reached a second edition. 
Some perplexity has been expressed as to 
the real gist of the argument which it 
urges. By one critic the work has been 
called a trenchant satire; by another, a 
parody on the whole argument for Chris- 
tianity. The author disclaims the latter 
implication, but admits that it would 
have been nearer the mark ‘if they had 
called it an application to spiritualism of 
certain arguments, vulgarly held to be 
conclusive in the case of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity.” The book contains indications 
of wide, not to say omnivorous, reading, 
the results of which there is no effort to 
reduce to system. It is marked by a 
masculine and incisive common sense, 
which is unfortunately deprived of any 
title to sympathy by the utter absence of 
any reverence of tone or sense of imagi- 
native beauty. The key to this ill-di- 
gested labor may be found in the expres- 
sion (if it is anything but sardonic), ‘ the 
greatest philosopher of our age,’ which is 
actually applied to Mr. J. S. Mill. Such 
an appreciation of calibre will prepare 
the reader to find details grasped rather 
than principles—the part taken for the 
whole; and the search for truth reduced, 
in the absence of that modesty and hu- 
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mility which characterise wisdom, to a 
sort of blind man’s buff. 

None the less are the subjects brought 
forward, however rudely and roughly 
handled, worthy of the most anxious 


study. The book furnishes abundant evi- 
dence of the importance of that aspect of 
spiritualism which we have endeavored 
to present to the reader. We are shown, 
in a brief and hasty sketch, the outline 
of a new cu/tus that has been more rapid 
in its growth than any known form of re- 
ligion. Indifferent to the historic basis 
of Christianity, this new faith echoes the 

tone, and applies the method, of Christian 
teachers, in diametrical opposition to the 

corpus of orthodox doctrine. 
as a rule, by men of science, it challenges 

them to apply their own method to in- 

vestigate its asserted phenomena. En- 

tirely unfettered by authority, it claims to 

speak with an authority that is absolute, 

being at the same time sublimely indif- 

ferent to the dissonant jangle of its un- 
numbered utterances. Relying, it may 

be, on a certain nucleus of objective phe- 

nomena, fringed by a group of impostures 

of every kind, it is callous to ridicule and 

patient even of neglect. ‘Thus the more : 
heartily we may echo the last line of the 
little book, itself a quotation, ‘ It is not so 
sure that there is nothing in spiritualism ;’ 
the more important becomes the research 
that enables us to trace back the marvels 
now asserted to be produced, and to be 
novel, to their origin in the darkness of 
the past. 

With regard to the greater part of the 
lighter and of the periodical literature ot 
this subject, it is difficult for criticism to 
select language that is appropriate. ‘The 
only terms that are applicable are such as, 
from the very fact of their applicability, 
are scarcely admissible in our pages. We 
should blush to print the very titles and 
tables of contents of some of the produc- / 
tions to which we refer. One of their : 
most striking characteristics is the total 
absence of essential novelty. The oldest 
and crudest speculations are reproduced 
in language that only differs from that 
used by earlier authors in its want of any 
literary merit. The venerable folio of 
Dr. Lee, printed in 1659, contains more 
striking, positive, and startling statements 
than almost any more recentwork. But, 
except for its greater dignity and gravity 
of tone, it might be taken for a produc- 
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tion of the spiritualistic press of to-day. 
The three volumes of Cahagnet have a 
special value. ‘They enter into certain 
physiological questions which at the date 
of the publication of the volumes were 
obscure. On these they give certain as- 
serted revelations, which are extremely 
curious, and which, in a former state of 
science, might well be regarded as prob- 
able indications of truth. But physiology 
has advanced since the time of Cahag- 
net’s writings, and has so far advanced 
as to show the falsehood of some of his 
primary positions. No instance can 
more distinctly show the difference be- 
tween the discussion of hypothesis as.a 
method of attaining truth, and the blind 
acceptance of soi-disant scientific revela- 
tion. ‘The result of accepting the revela- 
tions made to Cahagnet would have been 
the falsification of physiology. 

We turned, with unusual interest, to a 
work bearing the name of one of the fore- 
most champions of liberal thought in 
Germany, which proposes to discuss the 
great philosophical question of the Pro- 
phetic Spirit, a question that may be 
called the very nucleus of pneumatology, 
so far as that subject is connected with 
religion. In the great struggle in which 
Dr. Von Dollinger is engaged, he has the 
warm and hearty sympathy of the intelli- 
gence of this country. And from this 
work, no less than from his other utter- 
ances, it is abundantly evident that the 
writer is ‘of that stuff they make storm 
Che spirit and the mantle of 
Luther rest upon him. And he has this 
great advantage over Luther, that he is 
not engaged in a fight with that which, 
however corrupt, is the most cultured 
civilisation of his day ; but with the his- 
toric development of the same mighty 
power that has at length nailed to the 
mast the black flag of defianc 2. in scorn 
at once of human reason and of ethical 
philosophy. As a weapon, rude and yet 
handy, for his great struggle, the work we 
have cited is one of much value and inter- 
est. But the title is a pure misnomer. 
It reminds us of the celebrated chapter 
‘On owls in Iceland.’ Prophetic spirit in 
the Christian era there is none, so far as 
Dr. Von Ddllinger can see. And if we 
omit the words ‘in the Christian era,’ the 
rest of the sentence will hardly require 
modification. That prophecies ‘ arise as 
the spontaneously-generated product of a 
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certain condition of things and of public 
feeling, without any defined object, with- 
out the definite or conscious authorship 
of any individual person,’ may possibly 
be true in certain instances; but we are 
not prepared to accept such a statement 
as either philosophically or historically 
satisfactory, when thus broadly made. 
To these mythical predictions Dr. Von 
Déllinger adds the two other species, of 
‘prophecies of deliberate creation, and 
which are intended to serve some alto- 
gether special interest’ (in other words, 
palpable forgeries), and of those which 
are only ‘conjectures, or sympathetic 
views,’ of those who, ‘ following the laws 
of causal connection, draw conclusions 
with regard to the phenomena of a future 
age, and boldly predict them as facts.’ 
Myths, forgeries, and audacious impos- 
tures make up the sum of this view of pro- 
phetic utterance. 

It is with pain, almost with humilia- 
tion, that we refer to the book called the 
‘History of the Supernatural,’ by Mr. 
W. Howitt. It is a work calculated to 
impose on persons of imperfectly literate 
habit, by a very large range of quotation ; 
much of which, however, bears evident 
marks of being second-hand, and the 
whole of which is ill-arranged and undi- 
gested. Everything, according to Mr. 
Howitt, is spiritual. But although, under 
certain reserves, a degree of truth may be 
admitted as underlying this view, it is 
another matter when the author plunges 
into the wildest inferences. ‘There is a 
total absence of scale or proportion in his 
work, together with the most incongruous 
juxtaposition of authorities and of doc- 
trines. Above all, the broad distinction 
between Religion and Sorcery, although 
more than once referred to, is constantly 
overstepped and confounded. ‘ In its best 
shape,’ says Mr. Howitt, ‘ magic is a revolt- 
ing invasion of the sacred power of the 
supernatural in the Church ; in its darkest 
form it isconcretely devilish.’ It is difficult 
to understand how a writer, who uses 
language so much stronger than any we 
have ventured to utter, should prove an 
apostle of that very pursuit which he so 
unflinchingly stigmatizes. We can only 
regard so curious a blindness as an illus- 
tration of the natural consequence of 
prac tices that are as contrary to the me- 
thods of science as they are to the coun- 
sels of every form of religion or morality. 
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The most marked and glaring instance of 
this is so positively revolting, that we 
almost hesitate to quote it. In his en- 
deavor to shield the practice of the mod- 
ern spiritualist from that broad and deep 
condemnation which he affronts from the 
voice of the Ancient Law, Mr. Howitt 
has permitted himself to say (p. 197) that 
Christ ‘sought to the spirit of the dead,’ 
and ‘ broke the law before the face of Mo- 
If such an outcome of the new 
apostolate be found in the pages of a man 
not unfamiliar with literature, what must 
be the case with those who have no such 
safeguard ? 

It is not in the work of Mr. Howitt 
alone that we find instances of the peril- 
ous path upon which the modern spiritu- 
alist so blindly presses forward. Names 
the most august and venerable have re- 
peatedly been rapped out as those of the 
spirits attending a séance. It is now 
some fourteen years since Baron Gulden- 
stubbé, in experiments appropriately car- 
ried on in the cemeteries of Paris, was 
presented with the quotation, in uncial 
Greek letters, of the line translated, ‘ I am 
the least of the apostles.’ The Baron in- 
stantly supposed that he was holding in- 
tercourse with the Apostle Paul. Other 
Jewish saints and prophets have been 
named as visitants. They neither speak, 
however, in their native tongues, nor ut- 
ter their natural sentiments, but express, 
in feeble English, strange interest in tri- 
vial details, and in persons the most incon- 
gruous to their historic character. On one 
occasion, which will be known to many 
of our readers, the alphabet indicated the 
presence of no less a personage than the 
Founder of Christianity. The circle 
broke up in alarm, not again, it is to be 
hoped, to assemble. 

In the present vexed and doubtful state 
of a question of paramount importance, 
it may prove both interesting and instruc- 
tive to inquire into ancient magic. A com- 
parison of the necromancy of the present 
day with that of the past is pregnant with 
information. A peep into the cavern of 
the witch, or the circle of the necroman- 
cer, as they existed between two thou- 
sand and three thousand years ago, re- 
veals a scene undistinguishable, in its es- 
sential features, from the darkened cham- 
ber of the medium of to-day. 

In every age, and under every form of 
religious belief, one grand rule has been 
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accepted as the condition of supposed in- 
tercourse with the spiritual world. When- 
ever the subject has-been approached, 
until within the last few years, it has been 
regarded as consisting of two diametri- 
cally opposed branches. Whether men 
have regarded the order of nature, visible 
and invisible, as subject of one Su- 
preme Ruler; whether they have held a 
dualistic creed, and recognised, in the 
trials and troubles of human life, the bal- 
anced contention of the powers of good 
and evil ; or whether they have even 
risen to so lofty a generalisation as that 
of the Magian doctrine; they have never 
failed to hold that the light shed by the 
Sacred Altar was reflected by the cave 
of the sorcerer. We are not about to 
discuss the truth or wisdom of the view. 
We are not inquiring into the origin of 
these creeds. We are regarding them as 
they affected the human mind, and thus 
formed essential elements of the philoso- 
phy of history. Thus viewed, religion 
and impiety, inspiration and necroman- 
cy, the word that came from God to the 
prophet and the word that was sought by 
the wizard from the familiar spirit, have 
always been held to exist side by side. 
Wherever we find the belief in superna- 
tural powers, and in the possibility of in- 
telligible communication between such 
powers and mankind, we find the belief in 
these two counterparts. And the more 
profound the belief in the Divine Reve- 
lation, the more distinct has been the 
condemnation of the arts of the necro- 
mancer and the sorcerer. 

It must not be said that words like 
this are terms of abuse. ‘They have a 
definite historic significance. It is possi- 
ble to ascertain distinctly what that signifi- 
cance is. In so doing, we arrive at an 
important result: we find that the hid- 
den knowledge of antiquity has led to the 
foundation of two very distinct schools. 
The one has been that of the inquirers 
into nature. Commencing with a vague 
reliance on the aid of invisible power, 
man has, step by step, learned how to 
question nature herself aright. From 
the superstitious faith in herbal magic 
has sprung, by slow degrees, the pharma- 
copeia of modern chemistry. From the 
furnace of the alchemist has been drawn 
the retort of the chemist. ‘The mysteri- 
ous hints of the Cabbala, as to the con- 
trolling of the elements by number and 
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by name, have been elucidated by the 
grand discovery of the equivalents of 
chemistry. In a word, in the pursuit of 
natural magic, the human mind has una- 
wares advanced into the clearer light of 
natural philosophy. 

The second portion of that ancient lore 
has followed no such beneficial course. 
It is now what it was in the days of Mo- 
ses. While the natural philosopher of 
to-day may look back, with wonder, on 
the path by which his predecessors have 
gradually advanced from the early pursuit 
of magic, the medium of to-day is in the 
exact position of the necromancer of the 
time of Saul. As much incertitude, ha- 
rass, evil (even apart from the grosser 
forms of purposed imposture), attend the 
utterance of the familiar spirit of to-day, 
on the testimony of those who believe in 
its objective existence, as when ‘ the wo- 
man said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending 
out of the earth.’ 

It may be said that it is easy to assert, 
but impossible to prove, the identity be- 
tween the necromancy of the present day 
ind the invocation of the familiar spirit 
in old times. To tens of thousands of 
persons such an identification would be, 
not only matter of great interest, but of 
yet more value as a caution. It is calcu- 
lated to set the mind at rest, if not upon 
the greater or less degree of uncertainty 
that attends on the use of the planchette, 
the trance medium, or similar modes of 
inquiry, at all events on the positive im- 
propriety and possible danger of such 
pursuits. 

We therefore ask from our readers a 
little patience while we trace, more mi- 
nutely than we should otherwise attempt 
to do, some of the chief lineaments of an- 
cient magical and necromantic lore. 

The Ancient Law refers, in the same 
passages, to sorcery and idolatry as kin- 
dred abominations. The modern idea 
of idolatry, that of its being a blind and 
ineffective superstition, is not to be found 
in the Pentateuch. Notwithstanding the 
sense which we are accustomed, from our 
actual standpoint in England, to put upon 
those expressions of the later prophets 
which speak of idols as vain, there is no 
doubt, from the full consent of ancient 
literature, as well sacred as profane, that 
it was not the vanity, but the positive 
evil, of idolatry that was combated by the 
institutions of Moses. During the Ro- 
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man Empire, a sufficiently catholic, or in- 
different, spirit prevailed, to allow of the 
reception, in the Pantheon, of statues of 
foreign gods. At Athens, the zoth day of 
the month Hecatombeon, was the festival 
of the Theoxenia, an act of hospitable 
reverence to foreign deities. In the lan- 
guage of the Moabite Stone, of the Egyp- 
tian, the Persian, and the Assyrian stellz, 
and of the Hebrew sacred writers, we 
find the same forms of religious utter- 
ance. Each people had its own separate 
object, or objects of worship. Each 
people regarded its own deity as being 
more or less hostile to the deities of other 
nations, and as protecting their own wor- 
shippers in strife. Thus the desecration 
or destruction of the temples of conquer- 
ed peoples was, at all events before the 
time of Darius Hystaspes, held to be an 
act of piety on the part of the conqueror. 

It is important to bear in mind this 
view, which all ancient writings confirm, 
with reference to the language of Moses 
as to idolatry and sorcery. These mat- 
ters are not regarded in the Pentateuch as 
ignorant superstitions, but as overt acts 
of active disloyalty to the worship of Is- 
rael. If the response of Baal or of Che- 
mosh be denounced as false, it is not as 
an imposition on the part of the priest— 
as the forgery of an oracle—but as a de- 
ception on the part of the deity consult- 
ed, that such falsehood is to be dreaded. 
And one very distinct proof of the objec- 
tive character ascribed to oracular replies 
is, that some of the most famous, those of 
Amphiaraus, for example, were held to be 
communicated by dreams, not through 
the priest, but directly to the inquirer. 

It follows that a belief in the superhu- 
man source of oracular reply is some- 
thing entirely distinct from an admission 
of the propriety of seeking that reply. 
When the king of Moab offered up his 
eldest son as a burnt-offering on the wall 
of Kerac, he was not regarded by the 
priests and prophets of Israel as what 
people smugly term a “poor blinded 
idolater.” He was an armed enemy, em- 
ploying those rites of worship which 
were proper to the service of his national 
deity, and that deity was an actual oppo- 
nent of the God of Israel. 

Sorcery and idolatry, from the time of 
Moses to that of Constantine, were asso- 
ciated methods of obtaining, from the in- 
visible powers, aid or information that was 
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not afforded to the pious worshipper in 


the ordinary course of his_ religion. 
Which was the true and which the false 
creed, was debated in ancient times as 
hotly as in our own. What was a reli- 
gious act in a Roman, was idolatry in the 
eyes of a Jew. In one point, however, 
there was a universal assent. Appeal to 
the invisible powers, other than that 
which was in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of the local national religion, 
was everywhere branded as criminal. 

Thus, while it is from Hebrew litera- 
ture, during a period of 2500 years, that 
we can draw the most exact details as to 
the forbidden practices of the magician, 
the condemnation expressed by the law of 
Moses was echoed during that long time, 
mutatis mutandis, by the conscience of 
the entire civilised world. 

The second injunction of the Deca- 
logue, as to which there has been such 
fierce debate between the Greek, the 
Romish, and the Lutheran and other Pro- 
testant Churches, is, as matter of litera- 
ture, a development of the first. It is the 
basis of ancient legislation as to magical 
practices. It is elucidated by distinct in- 
junctions, to the number of fifty-six, in 
the Pentateuch, which form about one- 
sixth part of the negative precepts of the 
Jews. In the Oral Law, the subject is 
defined with minute detail. 

The fundamental prohibition, thus re- 
garded, is this: ‘Thou shalt have no 
other gods before the face.’ That is, in 
the plainest terms, a prohibition of either 
foreign worship or domestic magic. This is 
followed by the prohibition to make any 
sculpture or other representation of any 
planet, animal, fish, or reptile; to eat at any 
feast of an idolatrous nature ; or to serve 
any idol after its peculiar rite. . Such is 
the literal sense of the second command- 
ment according to the Hebrew commen- 
tators. 

In a subsequent passage occurs, how- 
ever, something even more germane 
to our present inquiry than this broad and 
comprehensive law. We have in the 
Book of Deuteronomy* an absolute clas- 
sification of ancient magic. Nine distinct 
practices are there enumerated, and 
branded with the one general condemna- 
tion, Omnia enim hec abominatur Domi- 
nus. The study of these several species 
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of magic introduces us into the very in- 
most cavern of the sorcerer. 

The first of the abominations of the 
nations mentioned in this important legal 
codex is an illustration rather than a de- 
finition of a class of offences. It is 
an explanation of the words which, 
in the English Version, are translated 
‘nor serve them,’ and which signify, ac- 
cording to the Oral Law, the venera- 
tion of any foreign deity after its own 
peculiar rite. The instance given is that 
of leaping through the fire in honor 
of Baal, which is a milder form of that 
actual sacrifice of infants by fire that was 
carried on in the Valley of Hinnom, and 
wherever the distinctive hapels 
were erected to Moloch. 

The observance of this ancient rite has 
lingered to our own day. The time ot 
its annual practice, namely, Midsummer 
Eve, connects it with the worship of the 
Sun-god. In the southern provinces ot 
Italy the mountain sides are aglow, on 
this evening, with bonfires 
The youth of the village districts colle« 
around the blaze, and leap through the 
flames with 
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shouts of ‘ Bel, Bel!’ It is 
the relic of the rite performed on the bluff 
summit of El Maharaka, in the presence 
of Elijah, by the priests of Baal. A 
somewhat similar practice, that of precipi- 
tation (clothes and all) into the sea, which 
is now carried on, in the same region, tt 
honor of Santa Lucia, with the special 
intent of curing ophthalmia, is probably « 
relic of the worshp of the fish-god and 
goddess, Dagon and Derceto. 

Another of these special rites was the 
worship of Marcolis, or Mercury, by 
throwing a stone on a heap. In this 
simple, but forbidden rite we trace a re- 
lationship to the cairn building of our 
own Celtic predecessors, and also an il- 
lustration of the origin of the sacred cha- 
racter of the Term, or terminal figure of 
Hermes in classic mythology. Baal-Peor 
had also his own peculiar rite, which is 
plainly mentioned in a verse (the 28th) of 
the 106th Psalm, to which neither the 
LXX. translators, Jerome, nor his English 
followers, have given the full transla- 
tion; which is, however, not to be mis- 
taken. 

The name of the second magical or 
idolatrous practice enumerated is one 
that has a good or a bad sense, according 
to the method by which counsel is sought. 
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It is the word which, in the book of Pro- 
verbs,* we find translated, ‘a divine sen- 
tence in the lips of the king.’ It is the 
word used in the Pentateuch + to denote 
‘divination’ of Balaam. It denotes 
that spirit of counsel, of command, or of 
prediction, that was believed in ancient 
times to rest on the king and on the high 
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ine 


priest. On the rightful counsellor and 
cuide of the people this oracular wisdom 
was believed to descend unasked, or, at 
ll events, uncompelled. To invoke it by 


ites, for unlawful purpose, or by any but 
I is prohibited by the Law. 
it is the practice for which (although suc- 


e fit subject, 1s 


cessful) Baalam was ultimately put to 
death. 
‘The third prohibited practice is closely 


lied with those religious rites of which 
termed a mockery. It relates 
to sacrifices other than those enjoined by 
the national religion. The Hebrew word 
employed yet lingers on the mountains of 
Moab in the name of Beth-meon, or the 

which is applied to one 


t may be 
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lace ol 
of those summits on which Balaam built 
th are distinctive of the 


he seven altars that 
worship of M« The original sense 


lupUTry, 


loch. 


f the word appears to be that of divina- 
ion by inspection of viscera. Transla- 
tors, however, have differed in their ren- 
dering ; the word used by the Septuagint 
divination by means of audible 

} 


Jerome referring it to the obser- 


ation of dreams (for which purpose the 


lerists were wont to sleep within the 
srecincts of the temples, and on the skins 
f the victims); and the English transla- 
yrs, and the learned Abbe Chiarini, 
peaking of observers, or prognosticators 


of times. 
Under the word 
rank almost all these 
the future that are 
tion, act ording 


Meon we may thus 
attempts at divining 
based on the observa- 
to the rules of sorcery, of 
ctual phenomena, except the movements 
of animals. Of these modes, the inspec- 
tion of the viscera of the sacrifices is that 
vhich is most familiar to the classical 
scholar. Any extraordinary anatomical 
development was regarded as a portent. 
Three modes of what may be called phy- 
cal divination are alluded to as practised 
by the King of Babylon.f ‘He cast up 
wrrows,’ § ‘ he consulted images,’ or sculp- 
+ Num. xxii. 7. 
= 2 Kings xiii. 15. 
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tures, ‘he examined the liver’ of the sa- 
crifices. All ideas of good and bad luck, 
as attendant on certain days, are condemn- 
ed by the Oral Law, as coming under this 
prohibition. The indication of conduct 
by trivial incidents, such as by the falling 


of straws across the path, is here con- 
demned. So is the use of the ‘ Sortes 
Biblice,’ or ‘Sortes Virgiliane,’ or the 


opening of any book at random, to take 
counsel from the first words on which the 
eye may light. So are such practices as 


those of the ring and the sieve; the in- 
spection of the grouts in a teacup; the 
interpretation of dreams by numerical or 


other fixed rules; horary questions in as- 
trology (in the research of which such in- 
explic able coincidences are almost alw ays 
to be traced) ; cheiromancy, or inspection 
of the lines of the hand; fortune-telling 


by cards; even the simple arbitrage of 
tossing up a coin; all these are instances, 


more or less obscure, of those 
pry into the future otherwise than by the 
honest use of the reasoning powers, — 
have given the name of sor¢ “ery (sortiger, 
sortilegus) to those appea to 
which are substituted by the sor 
the rules of ordinary sagacity. 
With regard to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth species, or groups, of magical prac 
tices enumerated in the portion of ancient 
jurisprudence to which we refer, there is 
some cross reading ; the 
translations asto the exact signification of 
the respec tive Hebrew words. But what- 
ever difficulty may be raised in conse- 
quence, there is a general in the 
definition of the three spec ies of sore ery 


attempts to 


cnance 


erer for 


mons gst several 


accord 


that are contemplated and condemned 
by the legislator. The three branches in 
question are, the magic of the augur; 
that of the herbalist, poisoner, or witch 


proper; and that of the enchanter, or 
sorcerer, who uses spells, potent words, 
or chants. While the previously men- 


tioned forms of magic may be described 
as misdirected religious rites, the practices 
i to the 


now in question were addressed 
consultation of nature. In his study of 
the habits of animals, of the virtues of 


plants, and of the power of melody, the 
ancient magician was unconsciously lay- 


ing the basis of the education of the na- 
turalist, the anatomist, the physician, and 
the musician. 

The Hebrew word first employed only 
no reli- 


differs in its pointing (n which 
5 
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ance can be placed) from that which is 
now spelt Nahash, a serpent. Theuse of 
this reptile as a symbol of wisdom, and 
as the emblem of the god of medicine, is 
of the most remote antiquity. Much non- 
sense has been talked about serpent wor- 
ship ; but as a visible expression of 
mighty power, residing in a form that 
would, apart from experience, seem inca- 
pable of sustained motion, early wisdom 
may well have chosen such an emblem. 
Old legends of pagan date often bud 
forth, under baptised names, in France 
and Italy. In Auvergne, the church and 
village of St. Pourceau commemorate 
some dimly intimated relic of an ancient 
faith, in the legend of the appearance of 
a viper issuing from a cup that had been 
vainly poisoned for the destruction of the 
saint. The observation of the flight of 
birds, in all times, and of the behavior of 
the sacred chickens, in Roman history, is 
connected with this form of divination, to 
which the name of Augury properly be- 
longs. 

The Hebrew word translated witch ap- 
pears to refer, as do several other expres- 
sions in the Bible which do not occur in 
the present passage, to the hidden, whe- 
ther in the sense of the discovery of that 
which is secret, or to the secrecy in 
which, in all ancient nations, any appeals 
to the invisible powers, except those 
which were in accordance with the rites 
of the national worship, were necessarily 
conducted. In the half-dozen instances 
in which this word is found in the Bible, 
the meaning of the giver of potions, or 
the practiser of herbal magic, is perfectly 
appropriate. This species of witchcraft 
is of very ancient origin. It was not ab- 
sent, as an auxiliary process, even from 
some far higher forms of divination ; as in 
the case of the Pythia who chewed laurel. 
Its description by Virgil is familiar to us 
all. The terrible epidemical form in 
which the practice of poisoning broke out 
in France, and the infamous name of 
Brinvilliers, are fresh in the page of the 
historian. Yet even here good and evil 
seem to hold almost as close a relation as 
do concave and convex. While the 
witch, as using perfumes, smoke, or any 
of those narcotic herbs which were im- 
plements of ancient magic, gives her hand 
closely to the poisoner; from the very 
knowledge collected, at first, for magical 
purposes, has sprung one of the chief 
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blessings of modern times, the knowledge 
possessed by the physician of the AZateria 
Medica. 

The LXX., Jerome, and the Authoris- 
ed Version agree in the interpretation 
given to the sixth class, the Haar Ha- 
bar of the Hebrew, as incantator, charmer 
or chanter of spells. The only hesitation 
as to the translation arises from the cir- 
cumstance that Buxtorff translates the 
word by soctatus, and explains it of those 
who by adjurations and incantations as- 
sociate serpents and other noxious ani- 
mals with them, so as to make use of 
them without injury to themselves. It is 
true that the idea of incantation, or 
charming by the voice, is still present in 
this explanation. But it would seem 
more orderly to regard all forms of ani- 
mal magic as comprised under the fourth 
class, Vahash, and to confine the use of 
the word now in question to incantation ; 
and this the more so because there is a 
closely related word that is translated 
occultavit. ‘There seems good reason to 
suspect that this expression has been the 
origin of the magical word Abracadabra, 
conveyed to European ears through the 
medium of the Arabic language. Under 
the head of magic in connection with 
animals rank the fearful superstitions con- 
nected with Lycanthropy, a firm belief in 
the existence of which at the present day 
is ‘yet prevalent in South Italy. When 
dogs are heard to howl by night, the 
peasants shudder as they recount the last 
appearance of a were-wolf. 

There is, at all events, no doubt that the 
power of incantation—chanted or spoken 
spells, or words of power—forms a dis- 
tinct genus of sorcery. It is with this di- 
vision of the subject that the word magic 
is most intimately connected. This term 
designates the art of the Magi, a word im- 
ported into the Greek from the Persian, 
and having the same import as the Chal- 
dean Rab—great, or master. The earli- 
est idea of magic that can now be traced 
is to be found in the Cabbalistic books 
It is to the effect that all things wer 
created by the words of the Almighty ; 
from which it is deduced, that if these 
words could be learned by any of His 
creatures, they would be able to exercise 
something of the same power by their use 
This led to a species of transcendental 
analysis of the words, and even of the let- 
ters, of the sacred books; and to the as- 
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cription of wonder-working efficiency to 
the different forms of the Divine name. 
The ¢efragrammaton, or name of four let- 
ters, which the fourth commandment for- 
bade to be taken in vain, was pronounced, 
among the Jews only, by the high priest 
on the Day of Atonement. It was utter- 
ed aloud nine times in the course of the 
services of that day, and to pronounce it 
at any other time was, according to most 
authorities, a capital offence. 

The tetragrammaton appears to be indi- 
cated as the Shemhamphorash, or ex- 
pressed name of God, by which, according 
to the book Caphtor, Moses wrought all 
his miracles. In the Codex Kiduschin 
of the Talmud, it is said that the nomen, 
or hidden name, was expressed first in 
twelve, and secondly in forty-two letters, 
and that the latter tradition had been 
lost. ‘The Ghemara of the treatise Sab- 
bath of the Talmud speaks of miracles 
performed by the son of Satda by the use 
of the sacred name ; and Luther, who has 
written on the Shemhamphorash, identi- 
fies this personage with Christ. It is pro- 
bable that much of the ancient magical 
lore sprang from giving a literal sense to 
the Agada, or poetical allegories of the 
sacred books, and of their commentators. 
The mighty power ascribed to Solomon 
comes under the same category. The 
general idea of magic is that the elemen- 
tary or demiurgic spirits can be compelled, 
by proper adjurations, to obey the in- 
voker. Before this mighty agency all the 
ordinary laws of nature were supposed to 
bend, and it was thus the firm belief of 
many ages that nothing was impossible 
to the magician. 

We find repeated references to this idea 
of the power of a name in the New Tes- 
tament, as in the case of ‘ certain of the 
vagabond Jews, exorcists,’ at Ephesus.* 
All the magic, part of the necromancy, 
and even part of the alchemy, of the mid- 
dle ages, hold to this parent source. 

Connected with the power of words 
are the allied, though distinct, ideas of 
the power of rhyme, of song, and of mu- 
sic. In this relation we pass from the 
transcendental region of magic to that 
which is chiefly emotional. ‘lhe effect of 
music on some animals, and notably on 
snakes, is not unknown in our days, and 
this knowledge formed a portion of the 


* Acts xix. 13. 
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Music, 





arcana of the ancient sorcerer. 
so far as we are aware, has been con- 


nected with every ancient form of 
worship, and its connection with wor- 
ship still exists. We find a close re- 
lation between music and the access 
of the prophetic spirit to be fully ac- 
cepted in the Old Testament. It was on 
meeting the company of prophets, with 
lute, and tambour, and pipe, and lyre, that 
the Royal Spirit descended on Saul. The 
effect of the lyre of David on the spirit- 
vexed king is a well-remembered story. 
And when Elisha consented to inquire into 
the future at the request of Jehoshaphat, 
King of Judah (2 Kings iii. 15), he said, 
‘ But now bring me a minstrel.’* 

We have seen that the forms of sorcery 
already mentioned may be regarded as 
either perversions of religious worship, or 
attempts to acquire a knowledge of the se- 
crets of nature by means which are not 
those employed by true science. With 
changes in creed and in forms of wor- 
ship, the rights of the diviner have sunk 
into discredit and disuse. The torch of 
physical investigation has lit up the dark 
places of the herbalist, the snake-charmer, 
and the alchemist. There remains a 
third branch of sorcery, which may be 
defined as a perversion of human nature 
itself. It is one which is unchanged 
since the dawn of history, because, by its 
very nature, it is incapable of progress. 
Long practised only by stealth, it has, 
within the past quarter of a century, been 
avowedly followed by millions of people. 
To describe its ancient form is to identify 
the sorcery of America and of England 
with that of Syria and of Moab. 

The sixth species, then, of sorcery, is 
denoted by the words Baal Obh, or Shaul 
Obh, the Lord, or the slave of the Spirit 
of Python. The Septuagint translators, 
here slightly differing from the Mishna, 
from Jerome, and from our own version, 
have used the word ¢yyaotpiuvOo¢. Al- 
though this word is no other than the 
name of that rare and curious power that 
we term ventriloquism, no such harmless 
application of the term was intended by 
the Greek writers. Like /egerdemain of 
all kinds, ventriloquism is now chiefly 
known as a source of public amusement. 
In early times it was regarded as the de- 


————e 





* Pulsator—the species of instrument is not 
further indicated than by this word. 
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mon who spoke from within the body of 
the magician, not always employing the 
natural organs of speech. All books on 
demonology, down to a very late date, are 
full of instances of the kind, in which 
they enter into details not fit for repro- 
duction in our pages. 

With the above qualification, which is 
rather nominal than real, all accounts of 
this order of sorcery are in full accord- 
ance with one another. The quaint He- 
brew terms have their English equivalent 
in the expression, ‘the familiar spirit.’ 
The Greek synonym, ‘the spirit of Py- 
thon,’ is the phrase employed in the New 
Testament to describe the case of the 
damsel who was exorcised by the Apostle 
Paul at Philippi,* Macedonia being, ac- 
cording to the Jewish writers, a part of 
the world especially liable to supernatural 
visitation. Down to the time when the 
most active fanaticism was enlisted in the 
pursuit of persons accused of witchcraft, 
the idea of the character of this form of 
sorcery was unchanged. It is the form 
in which demoniac influence was sup- 
posed to be chiefly sought by witches. 
It is closely connected with the next spe- 
cies of forbidden research, for which we 
have, or rather had, until recently, no 
English name. Nor are we aware of any 
equivalent to the Hebrew word in any 
other language. The learned Surenhuse 
has transliterated the word in question 
into the quaint form of /zddoa. Another 
school of Hebrew pronunciation spells it, 
in Latin, as /dgnont. ‘Translators have 
been content with the general terms of 
diviner, wizard, artolus, TepaoKkdroec, or 
diseuse de bonne aventure. 

Sut the judiciary treatise of the 
Mishna,t which sentences the follower of 
the Odh to be stoned to death, is accom- 
panied by full comments on the charac- 
ter of these forms of sorcery. Bartenora 
gravely gives a description of the /dgnont 
in language such as would be used by a 
writer in speaking of some rare, Lut well: 
known kind of animal. The account 
partakes too much of the character of 
the Agada, or romantic part of the Tal- 
mud, to be fully intelligible. But all the 
authorities agree that the special peculi- 
arity of the /dgnont was that of auto- 
matic utterance, by the mouth of the 


* Acts xvii. 16-18. 
+ Sanhedrin, cap. vii. 4. 
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The OA commu- 
Sounds that 


wizard or pythoness. 
nicated in various modes. 
appeared purely natural to the ordinary 
ear, were articulate to that of the wizard 


under this influence. Thus, in the case 
of Balaam, it is not intimated that the 
voice of the ass conveyed any meaning to 
the two servants of the prophet, or to the 
princes of Moab who accompanied him. 
The large and obscure category of what 
are called impressions on the mind, which 
at times obtain, as is well known, the force 
of objective reality, are connected with 
the domain of the ‘familiar spirit.’ But 
absolute possession ; the use of the organs 
of speech as if only a speaking-tube ; the 
use of the hand of a sleeping person to 
write; in a word, the direction of the 
mechanism of the human body by a spirit 
which is not its own, is the function of the 
Ldgnont. 

It is probably that the fwror of the Py- 
thia of Delphos was an instance of this 
kind of magic. The degree to which any 
abnormal utterance is or is not uncontrol- 
lable, is always extremely obscure. The 
cases of demoniac possession mentioned 
by the Evangelists, in which the demons 
are said to cry out, are in exact accord- 
ance with the descriptions of the Talmu- 
dical writers. Asa physiological obser- 
vation, there exists a long series of dis- 
turbances, rising from the inspiration of 
the poet or of the orator to the most 
terrible form of temporary derangement, 
that of delirium tremens, as to which the 
hypothesis of external spiritual agency 
furnishes at all events an_ intelligible 
theory. Hysteria, again, in its wonderful 
mimetic power, is closely allied to disturb- 
ances of this nature. ‘The wild epidemics 
which have not been confined to the dark 
ages, the fanaticism of the flagellants, the 
repeated outbreaks of cases of assert- 
ed possession, are all closely linked to- 
gether. But it has been reserved for the 
present age of enlightenment to regard 
the unhappy subject of such disturb- 
ances, whatever be its source, as the ac- 
credited apostle of a new revelation ; and 


to take down his utterances—whether 
involuntary or otherwise—under the 
name of the communications of the 
trance medium. 

As to the ninth and last of those 
things which, in the language of the 


Ancient Law, the Lord abominates, 
all translators and commentators agree. 
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It is necromancy, or appeal to the spirits 


of the dead. Of this we have a clear 
example in the account given in the Book 
of Samuel of the visit of King Saul to 
the Witch of Endor. It is worthy of 
note that the one insoluble difficulty 
which, on the admission of necromancers 
themselves, attends this branch of sor- 
cery, has arisen, to the confusion of com- 
mentators, in this early instance. Dis- 
missing, for the sake of argument, the 
idea that the witch is an impostor, the 
doubt whether the influence which she 
invokes can in any way be relied on, is 
incapable of resolution. Apart, there- 
fore, from any question as to the crimi- 
nality of necromancy, the fact of the 
utter futility of the pursuit is placed be- 
yond the possibility of question. 

‘The mention of necromancy as the last 
of the nine idolatrous and magical pursuits 
denounced by the Ancient Law is signifi- 
cant of the fact that it was regarded by 
the Great Legislator as the extreme form 
of abomination. ‘The pollution that was 
incurred, not only by the touch of a 
corpse, or of a bone of the human body, 
but even by the remotest relation to such 
an object, was more feared by the Jews 
than any other form of ceremonial or 
physical defilement. This pollution was 
communicable from person to person, or 
from person to object, and from object 
to person, to the fourth degree. A spe- 
cial rite, that of the Sacrifice of the Red 
Heifer, followed by the use of the water 
in which the ashes of that sacrifice had 
been steeped, was instituted for the purifi- 
cation of those who were necessarily 
polluted on the occasion of a death in the 
family. And the entire course of the 
temple ritual depended on perfect legal 
purity in this special respect. 

It is thus clear that those rites 
which were often carried on in ceme- 
teries, in tombs, or in presence of skulls, 
skeletons, or human bones, were regard- 
ed with unusual horror by the country- 
men of Jesus Christ. In all forms of 
sorcery some aid to the display of the 
spiritual influence was sought from locali- 
ty, from perfumes, from the introduction 
of plants, from the use of drugs, or from 
some other physical agency. Thus the 
Pythia was both subjected to the mephi- 
tic vapor that issued from the earth, and 
was further influenced by the chewing of 
laurel leaves. ‘The Cumezan Sibyl was 
New Series.—Vo.. XXIII, No. 2 
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affected by the sulphureous vapors that 
ascended from the lake Agnano, in the 
immediate vicinity of her cavern. ‘The 
votaries of the oracle of Amphiaraus slept 
on the skins of the victims. Even in the 
supreme case of the consultation of the 
oracle of Urim, by the High Priest at Je- 
rusalem, the fumes of incense and the 
blood of constant and numerous sacrifices 
gave a special atmosphere to the Holy 
House. The fact that some external aid 
of this nature was invoked, in every form 
either of religious or of magical rite, is 
very striking. And it has a direct bear- 
ing on modern sorcery. 

The writers of the Ghemara speak of 
the cadaverous aspect peculiar to those 
who sought communion with the spirit- 
ual world as a well-established and well- 
known characteristic. It is evident that, 
of all forms of magic, that which sought 
to establish communion with the departed 
was the most criminal. It not only vio- 
lated those laws which forbade the obser- 
vance of times and portents, and the lis- 
tening to the voice of the familiar spirit, 
but it introduced the special element of 
the worst form of ritual pollution to the 
very hearth-side. 

Human progress finds its limits in those 
of human capacity. With toil, patience, 
and perseverance, has each step in the on- 
ward path been hitherto attained. To the 
best of our judgment, this toil has been of 
as much value in the development and dis- 
cipline of the powers of the race as in its 
objective results. Knowledge acquired 
by any means but patient study, is lightly 
held and lightly lost. The power and 
stature of humanity depend far more on 
the discipline undergone than on the 
knowledge acquired. All attempts at 
short cuts to knowledge have hitherto 
proved disastrous failures. Reliance on 
authority, rather than the use of the truth- 
ful method, is the doctrine of supersti- 
tion, of obscurantism, and of tyranny. If 
such be the case when the authority is 
known, palpable, and surrounded with 
the attributes of visible power and digni- 
ty, as in the case of the papal decrees, 
what can be said when the authority is 
invisible, intangible, incapable of defini- 
tion or of verification? Obedience in 
such a case is the reversal of human pro- 
gress. ‘To hearken to the voices of the 
dead is either a delusion or a reality. If 
it be the former, no delusion can be more 
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mischievous, more degrading, or more re- 


volting. If it be the latter, no pursuit can 
be more dangerous. It is an attempt to 
return to the infancy of the human race. 
It is a revolution against reason, and an 
arrest of scientific and practical educa- 
tion. It is so opposed in its nature to the 


SO 


WEA 


As it is just possible that the word 
weather may not convey to everybody the 
same idea, and that different persons may 
attach somewhat different meanings to it, 
it will perhaps be useful to begin by indi- 
cating the sense in which we are going to 
use it here. That sense, however, can 
scarcely be determined by direct definition, 
for, if Webster is correct in saying that a 
definition is “a description of a thing by its 
properties,” it follows that it can only be 
applied to things which possess proper- 
ties. Weather therefore can never be- 
come the subject of a definition, for its 
essential character is to be always chang- 
ing, and, consequently, to have no fixed 
properties at all. When, then, we learn 
from another grave authority, that weath- 
er is “ the state or condition of the atmos- 
phere with respect to heat, cold, dryness, 
moisture, wind, rain, snow, and fogs,” we 
may, if we are satisfied with the phrase, ad- 
mit it as a general and approximate state- 
ment on the subject, but we cannot, cer- 
tainly, accept it as possessing the qualities 
of a definition. And even as a mere 
statement it is incomplete, for it makes no 
mention of shade, sunlight, hail, dew, and 
rainbows, all of which are incontestably 
elements of weather. 

But if we cannot establish a definition, 
we can arrive at the same end by follow- 
ing out a distinction. By determining 
the differences between weather and cli- 
mate, by sorting out to each of them its 
own share of their seemingly somewhat 
intermingled rights, we shall finally attain 
a complete view of weather by itself. 

Climate is, in the general acceptation of 
the word, a settled condition; while 
weather is the most uncertain, the most 
fluctuating of our surroundings. Climate 
rests on certain recognised bases ; weath- 
er shifts about with accidents. Climate 
depends on distance from the equator, on 
height, on the formation and exposition 
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primary laws of human progress and hu- 
man welfare, that its character must be 
apparent to every man of calm intelli- 
gence, even apart from the emphatic con- 
demnation of the legislators of our race. 
—British Quarterly Review. 
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of the soil, on the degree of purity of the 
atmosphere, on proximity to or distance 
from the sea, on the action of man 
through cultivation ; but weather is, to a 
great extent at least, independent of all 
these influences. Weather is, essentially, 
the disturber of climate ; it improves it o1 
it spoils it, from day to day; it is conse- 
quently a part of it, but a part of it as 
health and disease are parts of our bo- 
dies. Climate is geographically fixed, 
while weather is atmospherically variable ; 
climate is a calculated quantity, while 
weather is an unknown one. All sorts 
of rules are applicable to climate, but 
none are applicable to weather. Climate 
is monarchy, weather is anarchy. Cli- 
mate is a constitutional government, whose 
organisation we see and understand ; lati- 
tude and altitude are its king and queen ; 
dryness and dampness are its two houses 
of parliament ; animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts are its subjects ; and the isothermal 
lines are its newspapers; but weather is 
a red-hot radical republic, all excitements 
and uncertainties, a despiser of old rules, 
a hater of proprieties and order. Climate 
is a great stately sovereign, whose will de- 
termines the whole character of the lives 
and habits of his retainers, but whose rule 
is regular, and is therefore so little felt 
that it seems like liberty ; but weather is 
a capricious, cruel tyrant, who changes 
his decrees each day, and who forces us, 
by his ever varying whims, to remember 
that we are slaves. Climate is local ; 
weather is universal. We are indifferent 
to climate because we are accustomed to 
it, but we are dependent on weather be- 
cause we never know what form it will 
take to-morrow. Climate is the rule; 
weather isthe exception. Climate is dig- 
nity ; weather is impudence. 

If these comparisons are admitted as 
exact, it ceases to be impossible to bestow 
a name on weather; there is a certain 
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modern locution which seems to have 
been made expressly to designate it; 
weather is “a girl of the period.” Like 
that conventional young person, it is im- 
pertinent, imperious, and unguidable ; 
like her it is often brilliant, but easily bad- 
tempered ; like her it is sulky and gay by 
turns, with no avowable reason for being 
either; like her it dresses noisily ; like her 
it holds its tongue lazily, or talks loud im- 
petuously ; like her it is, on the whole, a 
mistake. Whichever way we look at it, 
we find it open to objections. Socially, 
it is what the novels of the last generation 
used to call “a heartless coquette,” who 
tempts, stimulates, and lures, and who sets 
the worst possible example to her neigh- 
bors. Morally, it is both a deceiver and a 
spendthrift, whose conduct would humili- 
ate and pain its ancestors, ifit had any. In- 
tellectually, it may be described as an idiot, 
or its actions are the consequence of no re- 
cognisable motives whatever. And yet, 
with all these unmistakable defects, it ex- 
ercises an all-pervading power over every 
fruit of nature, from man to mushrooms. 
Indeed, poor nature (which, by the way, 
as Voltaire observed, is most wrongly 
named, for she is in reality all art, and 
not nature at all)—poor nature must some- 
times feel that, in creating weather, she 
has afflicted herself with an intolerable 
master, who wilfully ill-treats both her 
and her offspring, and spoils irascibly a 
good deal of her prettiest and brightest 
handiwork. It would, however, be alto- 
gether useless to ask her why she has 
been so singularly foolish as to permit 
weather to exist at all, for she never an- 
swers inquisitive questions of that kind ; 
and perhaps, even does not know what 
the answers are. Her ignorance, indeed, 
is possibly as great as that of weather 
itself; and, in fact, she proclaimed that 
it really is so when she made that re- 
markable confession to the curious phi- 
losopher, saying to him, “I am water, 
earth, fire, air, metal, mineral, stone, vege- 
table, animal. I feel that I have an in- 
telligence within me; you have one too, 
but you cannot see it. I cannot see mine 
either; I feel it, but I cannot measure it. 
Why then do you, who are but a small 
part of myself, desire to know what I do 
not know?” Weatheris in the same 
situation. 

And now, as we have, in this way, ob- 
tained a general idea of what we mean by 
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weather, and as we are not likely to lear 
much more about the hidden reason of 
things by pausing for a reply, we may as 
well go on to the technicalities of the 
question. 

Weather includes every modification of 
the atmosphere by which our organs are 
sensibly affected. Each one of its agents 
is a power by itself, exerting a special ac- 
tion of its own upon us, but resembling al! 
its fellows in their common characteristic 
of capriciousness and instability. Its in- 
fluence, in some shape or other, is unceas- 
ing, for it works upon us through the air 
which of all the details of creation is the 
one with which we are in the most intimate 
relation. And yet, though almost every 
other form of matter has become, in some 
manner or degree, subjected to our will, 
and can be directed, modified or used by 
us, more or less, as we like, how we like, 
and when we like, the air remains merci- 
lessly our master ; it imposes itself on us 
according to its own fancies only, every- 
where and always, sleeping or waking. 
We cannot do without it, but we can in 
no way control it; life, heat, and sound 
come to us through it alone; without i 
we could neither hear, nor be warm, nor 
breathe; without it we could neithe 
smell the flowers nor listen to the birds. 
Our food depends upon it, for abundanc: 
or starvation are its children. And, fina!- 
ly, we ourselves are materially composed 
of it, for we, and all the animals and vege- 
tables around us, are in reality, as Thale 
wisely said, made up of condensed wove 
air. But yet, notwithstanding all these 
relationships, the atmosphere keeps us off 
at arm’s-length and will not permit us to 
use it in any ways but its own. ‘This is vex- 
ing, but nothing whatever is to be gained 
by losing our temper about it; it would 
be altogether futile to imitate Voltair: 
and to scornfully call the air “a blue and 
white heap of exhalations ;” that would 
in no way help us. It is just as well to 
be polite, in spite of the annoyance w 
may feel at the attitude of contemptuoi 
mastery which the atmosphere assume 
towards us, 

It was observed just now that weather 
has no visible motives for its actions, and 
that it therefore merits to be called ar 
idiot. But, though it has no motives, 
has causes; like a bucket which goes uj 
and down in a well, it kas no wil of i: 
own, but it obeys impulses which it can- 
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not resist. The causes are somewhat 
various, and are even, occasionally, con- 
flicting ; but yet they all have one com- 
mon origin, they all result mainly from the 
fact that the atmosphere rests on a mixed 
floor. If all the air reposed exclusively 
on water or on earth alone, there would 
ve no weather: of course there would 
be climates, but they probably would be 
very nearly free from accidents or chan- 
ges, for the reason that no sufficient agent 
would be at work to upset their regularity 
as weather does. It is the division of the 
earth into sea and land, it is the joint 
though separate action on the atmosphere 
of those two bases, which create weather ; 
it is the counter working of those two 
pavements on the air above them which 
provokes its good or bad behavior; it is 
the contrast and the clashing between 
evaporation and prec ipitation, between 
the uplifting and the downpouring of the 
waters, according to the variety of topo- 
graphic influences, which bring about the 
wild uncertainties of weather and destroy 
the peaceful unities of climate. It is, 
however, not solely because the surface of 
earth is a mixture of wet and dry 
that these incongruities arise ; the varied 
nature and the diversified disposition of 
the materials of which the land part of 
that surface is composed, must also be 
taken into account; for as through their 
agency the distribution of heat on land is 
rendered most uneven, the atmosphere in 
contact with that land is irregularly heat- 
ed also, its faculty of absorbing vapor in- 
creases or diminishes with its tempera- 
ture, and, in this way, a second motive 
cause of weather is produced. It is, how- 
ever, altogether insufficient and discour- 
teous to make our first allusion to vapor in 
this casual, incidental sort of way. Va- 
por is the primitive form of all the visi- 
ble elements of weather; it is the foun- 
tain which supplies all downfalls on to 
earth, whatever be the shape they take; 
without it there would be no clouds, no 
rain, no snow, no dew, no moisture of any 
kind at all. It is the common mother of 
all the race of wet, it is the embryo of all 
the forms which liquid can assume. It is 
everywhere around us; all life depends 
upon it; without it neither birth nor 
growth are possible; without it all Eng- 
land would be ruined to-night, for there 
would be no more steam. After this spe- 
cial homage to its merits and its value, we 
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can now proceed with the consciousness 
of duty discharged. 

The next thing to be observed is, that as 
the evaporation which supplies vapor is a 
process brought about by the action of the 
sun, which action is exercised in a very 
tangled and untidy fashion, we find in its 
uncertainties the third great spring of 
weather. The power and vigor of that 
action depend, firstly, on the proportion 
of the substances of which the atmosphere 
is composed,—for, though the composi- 
tion of air, properly so called, never va- 
ries at all, the quantity of water vapor 
which may, from time to time, mix up 
with it in order to form the atmosphere, 
does vary very largely. Secondly, the 
nature of the action of the sun keeps on 
changing in each place all day long; 
as the earth turns round the different 
parts of the atmosphere receive different 
quantities of heat at constantly shifting 
angles. Sothat, with a perpetually vary- 
ing mass of vapor to act upon, and with 
a perpetually varying power of action upon 
it, it is not strange that the working of the 
sun upon the atmosphere should present 
an amount of confusion and of family 
disputation, for which even the Cham- 
ber at Versailles cannot offer a parallel 

So far we can comprehend, in part 
least : but get next to a question 
which really is a puzzler. We have bi 
talking about evaporation, and about 
por, and about the sun, and, taking them 
separately, they have not offered us much 
difficulty ; but now we must go a 
further,—we must put them all three to- 
gether, and we must add to them a fourth 
idea, called condensation. The effect of 
this addition, which looks so sim] le 
words, is to complicate the position grave- 
ly, and to lead us to a riddle which the 
cunningest of scientific people have 
hitherto unable to Under 
the influence of condensation the 
made vapor which, so far, was invisible, 
becomes converted into a visible object 
called a cloud: that is to say, according 
to the dictionary, “into a visible mass ot! 
particles of water suspended in the 
atmosphere ;” this object, which is cold- 
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made, constitutes the first external 
manifestation of weather—it is the 
first obvious sign we see of it; it is 


the first product of that struggle be- 
tween heat and cold which is the an- 
cestor of everything else that we shall 
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discover in weather. So far no objection 
can be made, for if weather is to exist at 
all, it is essential that it should. have 
causes. But now comes in the insoluble 
enigma. Clouds, as has just been said, are 
made of water, and water is 816 times 
heavier than air; how then do clouds 
manage to get lifted up into the air, and 
to stop there comfortably, apparently 
without an effort, and to travel thousands 
of miles there, at all sorts of paces, just as 
if it were quite natural and proper that 
they should be there? Nobody can tell 
us. Now really it is humiliating that at 
the very outset of our attempt to make 
the acquaintance of weather, we should 
encounter an obstacle of this sort, which 
bars the door to all possibility of real in- 
timacy. Of course wise people have tried 
to scramble over it; of course there have 
been plenty of suggestions of the peculiar 
reasons which enable clouds to defy what 
are supposed to be the laws of nature, to 
despise attraction, and to mock at gravita- 
tion: but not one of the explanations 
which have been invented is considered 
to be sufficient; the clouds go on swim- 
ming incomprehensively above us, in 
utter disdain of a number of excellent rea- 
sons why they should do nothing of the 
kind. If they behaved like everything 
else in nature, they would never go up at 
all; but then, in that case, they would 
not be clouds. Some learned gentlemen 
have asserted that clouds are supported 
by rising currents of hot air, which push 
them up from below, apparently just as 
children blow up soap bubbles and keep 
them floating as long as their breath lasts; 
others have considered that electricity, in 
some unknown fashion, contrives to hold 
them in their places; others, again, have 
urged that the water globules of which 
they are formed contain “ obscure inter- 
nal heat,” which by expansion makes 
them lighter than the surrounding air, con- 
verts each of them in that way into a 
Mongolfier balloon, and so enables them 
to remain suspended. We ignorant people 
are of course quite ready to believe any 
one of these interpretations, or any other, 
provided only the sages will tell us which 
one to adopt; but so long as they hold 
silence on the point, all we can do is to 
stare inquisitively at the clouds, and say 
within ourselves, “ How on earth, now, 
do you manage it ?” 

The duties of a cloud are to supply us 
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with water in all its summer and winter 
forms—that is to say, with rain, sleet, 
snow, hail, and fog; and to preserve us 
from excesses of both heat and cold by 
shielding ug from phe sun’s rays when 
the air is too hot, or by preventing the 
radiation of terrestrial heat when it is too 
chilly. Children would, no doubt, insist 
on adding that an additional duty of 
clouds is to show us which way the wind 
blows. In order to accémplish these 
different functions, clouds adopt a variety 
of densities and shapes, and place them- 
selves at a variety of heights; but what- 
ever be the altitude at which they range, 
or the specific gravity or the form whic! 

they may momentarily assume, they are 
always at work at their vocation, and, as 
long as they are required, are unceasing- 
ly engaged in making weather. But all of 
them do not disappear in “the caverns 
of rain ;” some of them fulfil other ob- 
jects than shower-making, and do not 
vanish in drizzle; what becomes of these 
others when they are done with? What 
is the fate, for instance, of those fleecy 

dreamy, high-bred looking clouds which 
come and go in the still ,hotness of July, 
which softly appear and as softly disappear 
in the silent summer sunlight? To this, at 
all events, we can give an answer; those 
graceful “nurslings of the sky” are dis- 
solved back again into vapor by heat 

they remain water, but they once more 
become water invisible. Like everything 
else around them, it is not in their power 
to cease to be; inv isibility is not mortali- 
ty. Their story of unending life is told 
in Shelley’s “ Song of the Cloud ;” their 
law is, “ I change, but I cannot die.” 

Of these imperishable clouds rain is the 
first-born child ; it may be added that it 
is, too, the favorite grandson of vapor 
But notwithstanding its eminent position 
in the family, it cannot be said to be alto- 
gether a credit to its relations. Rain ts 
incontestably possessed of some most re- 
markable capacities ; its talents are bril- 
liant ; its mfluence is enormous; but the 
value and the merit of its qualities are 
lamentably diminished by the capricious- 
ness, the wilfulness, and the disorder 
with which it employs them. Of course 
it has the excuse of having been abomi- 
nably brought up, like all its kindred, and 
of never having had the advantage of good 
examples at home, for neither weather, 
nor vapor, nor clouds, set their younger 
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relatives a pattern of steadiness, of digni- 
ty, or of regularity of conduct. But who- 
ever may be to blame, the fact persists 
that the merits and defects of rain are so 
intermingled, that it @s sometimes very 
difficult to distinguish them from each 
other. Open-handed generosity and nig- 
gardly avarice; the gentlest and tender- 
est caresses and the fiercest blasts of 
temper; the most dashing and impetuous 
public speaking and the dryest and most 
painful silence, are all mixed up together 
in this richly endowed but wildly way- 
ward nature. 

And yet, with all its faults, rain does 
render us more service than the clouds it 
comes from, although its benefits often 
lose half their value by coming at the 
wrong time. Its distribution is as une- 
qual as that of wealth; like money it be- 
stows itself in excess in one direction, 
and does not give itself at all in another. 
It never rains one drop on the coast of 
Peru, in Northern Mexico, in the African 
Sahara, in central Arabia, or in the Desert 
of Gobi; but in Patagonia it scarcely ever 
leaves off raining. And in quantity it is 
as irregular as in locality : one inch a-day 
is a heavy fall in England; but in the 
Highlands of Scotland three inches are 
not unfrequent; and at Gibraltar 33 
nches have fallen in 26 hours. If rain- 
gauges could be established out at sea, in 
the region of the Equatorial Atlantic 
calms, it is probable that the heaviest fall 
would be proved to occur there; but as 
pluviametry is, thus far,a process which is 
only applicable on land, we are tempo- 
rarily obliged to accept the Khasia Hills, 
opposite the head of the Gulf of Bengal, 
as the seat of the most abundant down- 
pour that we know of, for there the rain 
of each twelve months attains the prodi- 
gious depth of 44 feet. The enormity of 
this dampness may be appreciated by the 
fact that even in the west of Ireland, 
where the whole swing of Atlantic wet 
comes down eagerly on the first land it 
reaches, the yearly fall, in the very moist- 
est periods, never exceeds 1o feet, while 
in France the average is 30 inches, and in 
Russia only 14. 

As rain means vegetation, and no rain 
means deserts, the results of these diversi- 
ties glare out conspicuously; the exist- 
ence of plants, and consequently of ani- 
mals, depends as much on water as on 
temperature, so that the absence of rain 
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necessarily entails the absence of life 
And here we leap, incidentally, into the 
very midst of an enormous question—th« 
relationship between history and weather. 
Power, commerce, wealth grew up, some 
thousand years ago, in certain places, and 
not in others, as natural results of atmos- 
pheric influences. If the shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean were the first seat 
of the world’s progress, it was not becaus« 
they furnished easy water-carriage, but 
because they were illumined by a sunny 
sky. The glories of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome were, in reality, an affair of wea- 
ther; they would have been utterly im- 
possible in Lapland. Karnak, the Acro- 
polis, the Coliseum could never have beet 
built amidst snow and ice. The disposi- 
tion to work out progress beneath rough 
skies is essentially a modern tendency ; 
until a few centuries ago civilisation was 
exclusively a child of warmth. 

Of course it may be said that all this is 
a matter of climate rather than of weath- 
er, and there is some truth in the objec- 
tion; but, all the same, weather al 2 
weather irrespective of climate, has had a 
good deal to do with history. It was, 
most certainly, weather which produced 
the Deluge ; it was a storm which drove 
inhabitants to America, and another one 
which protected England from the Arma- 
da; it was snow which overwhelmed Na- 
poleon in 1812; it was fog which helped 
Mary Stuart to escape the cruisers of 
Elizabeth, and to cross from France to 
Scotland ; it was fog which enabled the 
Russians to get unseen up the hill-side at 
Inkerman. All this was weather. It 
is weather, not governments, which keeps 
the world as it is; the atmosphere is 
infinitely more essential to us than con- 
stitutions; if weather changed its ac- 
tual forms of action, w* should all of us 
have to change too. if rain happened 
to disappear in Europe, Europeans would 
disappear with it; the green fields of 
England, like the vineyards of France and 
the great corn-grounds of the lower Dan- 
ube, would dry up into shrivelled wastes ; 
while, perhaps, the dreary plateau of 
Thibet would grow into the garden of the 
earth. What would become of the west- 
ern march of civilisation in such a case 
as that? It really is humiliating to see 
that politics and power are, after all, mat- 
ters of mere mud. 
The behavior of rain is a question of 
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almost as much interest to us as its distri- 
bution. ‘To be of real use it must come 
down in a certain way, neither too fast 
nor too slow; its drops must be neither 
too large nor too little; it must fit its 
shape to the period of the year and the 
needs of thesoil; the driving mists of au- 
tumn, the short but heavy downfalls of 
July, “the sweet, fleet silvery April 
showers,’"—as Lord Lytton the younger 
so deliciously calls them in that loveliest 
of poetic fables, the “ Thistle’—must all 
arrive in their time and place. Luckily 
for us, the personal manners of rain are 
not, like its general conduct, exclusive- 
ly a product of its own capricious tem- 
per; they are influenced, to our great 
advantage, by something else than winds 
and sunbeams. ‘The air itself guides and 
graduates the falling drops; it diminishes 
their eager speed by its resistance ; it for- 
bids them to attain accumulated rapidity; 
it shelters us by its universal buckler 
against a ferocity of pelting which, if left 
unchecked and uncontrolled, would flat- 
ten us at each shower. Even the size of 
the drops is not quite left to hazard; 
amidst so much waywardness and disorder 
it follows, exceptionally, a sort of rule; it 
depends a good deal, it is true, on the 
quantity of water in the cloud from which 
the drops emerge; but still, the rain 
which filters from the edges of a cloud is 
almost always fine and small; that which 
tumbles from the middle of it is usually 
big, because its globules have an oppor- 
tunity of mixing up with those below 
them; while, as the dripping finishes, the 
drops grow smaller, because, as there are 
fewer of them, they find no others to in- 
corporate with as they descend. 

The services which rain renders are 
not limited to the earth and its products ; 
its action is not solely exercised on plants. 
Part of its good work is done up above 
us, before it gets down to leaves and 
roots. It largely influences the air 
through which it falls; it cools and puri- 
fies it; and it seems even to be admitted 
as quite probable that, in certain cases, it 
washes away the germs of endemic and 
sporadic diseases. If ever we could 
manage to find out a means for directing 
the weather, it is not impossible that one 
of the results of the invention would be 
to enable us to suppress atmospherically- 
propagated infections, and that, by a 
skilful use of the pail and mop on the air 
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we breathe, we could wipe out of it the 
taints of a good many sorts of plague and 
pestilence. That pretty dream does not 
seem likely to be realised in our time; 
but it is not, perhaps, so fantastic as it 
appears at first sight, for, as we have 
found out how to master lightning, and 
how to lead it where we please,—how, 
in fact, to “ inoculate thunder,”—it is not 
altogether ridiculous to hope that, some 
day, we may do the same for rain. 

Fog is the second of the children of 
clouds; so, at least, we may fairly sup- 
pose ; for, though the successive dates of 
birth of the offspring of the skies have 
not been regularly inscribed in the family 
Bible of nature, it really does look ex- 
tremely probable that fog came upon the 
earth immediately after rain. Indeed 
there are wise men who calculate that it 
even preceded rain, and that it is, con- 
sequently, entitled to the position and 
privileges of the firstborn. But, whether 
that be true or not, it is natural to us peo- 
ple of the nineteenth century to place fog 
second ; for, whatever may have been its 
exact rank formerly, it is certainly, in our 
time, a vastly less important personage 
than rain. The aspects of the two bro- 
thers are so different that the hypothesis 
of their possibly being twins is altogether 
inadmissible ; scarcely any family likeness 
can be discerned between them : rain is a 
cloud dissolved into falling water ; fog 
is the cloud itself come down upon the 
ground; it is, like rain, composed of 
water globules, but those globules have 
not burst. And the characters of the two 
kinsmen are as unlike as their external ap- 
pearance. Rain is a spendthrift who 
casts about his substance in every direc- 
tion; fog is a miser who holds together 
all he has. Rain is invariably in motion ; 
fog is always indolent and lazy. Rain is 
active, violent, and noisy ; fog is stagnant, 
sulky, and silent. Fog is manifestly jeal- 
ous of his brother—gets into his way as 
much as possible, and seems to try falla- 
ciously to prove that, as their common 
mother, cloud, can descend to earth entire 
in the shape of her second son, it is alto- 
gether needless for her to tumble down 
there in pieces under the name of the 
elder one. Unfortunately, however, for 
the pretensions of fog, it is of no kind ot 
use to us, while its liquid relative is indis- 
pensable. It seems, indeed, to know this, 
for it likes particularly to stop in inac- 
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cessible places, on mountain tops or out 
at sea, where scarcely any one can look at 
it, as if it were ashamed of its condition. 
It is true that it does visit us occasionally 
on dry land, but in a nasty hesitating sort of 
way, and it rarely presumes to show itself 
amongst us in broad daylight. Most of 
the other members of the family of 
weather—with all their faults—have some 
redeeming qualities ; but fog is hopeless- 
ly objectionable : it is ugly, useless, stu- 
pid, and dirty. 

The third child is a daughter. She 
floats in the winter air in the white frock 
that was given to her at her birth, and 
though she is now as old as the north 
wind, she has never changed her robe. 
Cold, still, spotless, and majestic, she 
seems altogether out of place amidst her 
coarse relations: they are a disorderly 
populace ; she is a stately queen. Silent, 
frigid, and so white that her very name 
means purity, she stands alone—the Pallas 
Athene of weather. Her movements are 
soundless; she hushes all around her; 
she effaces everything she touches; all 
signs of life are hidden beneath the noise- 
less veil she spreads. Immaculate, irre- 
sistible, and eternal, she possesses an 
awfulness and a grandeur which are spe- 
cial to herself; nature has produced no 
counterpart of her; and it is perhaps as 
well that she has no sister, for if the 
clouds had two unmarried daughters of 
her type, mankind would have hard work 
to get through the winters. The im- 
mensity of her power can, however, be 
judged only in her own chosen homes, 
and it is indeed well worth our while to 
visit them, for of all material royalties, 
there is not one like hers. 

And yet this splendid vestal is not in- 
variably the mighty, ruthless, immutable 
sovereign that we behold on the moun- 
tains and at the poles. Like all other 
rulers, she has her weak moments. It is 
saddening to have to own that so superb 
a princess can ever change her glorious 
form, but the truth is evident-—she thaws ! 
Her attributes of whiteness and eternity 
are, after all, m@re questions of thermo- 
meter and position ; they dazzle our be- 
wildered eyes as we humbly gaze upon 
them on the summits of the Alps; they 
turn into dirty water in Pall Mall. We 
easily forget, when snow is sitting nobly on 
her throne, that the plebeian blood of rain 
and fog is running in her veins; but she 
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herself, despite her majesty, is forced to 
own the lamentable fact as soon as she 
gets warm. How she must hate heat! 
To be glorious, brilliant, stainless now, 
all grand and undefiled and beautiM@}, and 
then, because the sun shines out a little, to 
be obliged to vanish into puddle! What 
mockery of the greatnesses of this earth ! 

But, after all, it serves no purpose to 
be sentimental. If negroes have black 
skins, if cows have horns, while sheep 
have not, if tigers prefer flesh to oats, it is 
because those peculiarities are special to 
their race, and are inherited by each 
member of it. For the self-same reason 
snow is condemned to thaw; water she 
is, to water she returns; only it really is 
a pity it is not always clean. 

As for the uses of snow, it would be ab- 
surd to talk about them. She is too 
beautiful and too royal to be used. Let 
us leave her where we found her, in the 
air and on the crests, up there amongst 
the eagles; let us forget that she can 
melt, and that she has functions to dis- 
charge. 

But what can possibly be the functions 
of her next brother—hail? Cutting 
crops to pieces and’ breaking panes of 
glass cannot seriously be called a func- 
tion, and yet, what else does hail do? 
Indeed the presence of this creature 
amongst the connections of weather is 
decidedly an enigma. It is a child of the 
clouds; that is certain; but it is a child 
whose birth is shrouded in mystery, for 
nobody has found out exactly how hail 
is made; and as we are equally ignorant 
of its uses when it is made, it really may 
be urged that, perhaps, it would be just 
as well if it were never made at all. It is 
manifestly the bully of the family; it 
never rendered a service to anybody ; on 
the contrary, it is always doing damage 
in the wilfullest and most senseless fash- 
ion. And, furthermore, it is an undutiful 
and disrespectful son, for, as it comes 
down frozen into ice, it reveals to us with 
the most shocking indiscretion, that it 
must sometimes be most horribly cold in 
its mother’s lap, which is a distressing 
fact that no really affectionate, deferential 
son would ever consent to divulge. It 
has been observed twice already, that the 
clouds have brought up their progeniture 
abominably, but this one is really worse 
than all the rest. 

There ends the list of the offspring of 
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child ; 
their common mother—the invisible va- 


Dew is her little brother, not her 
for, like her, he issues direct from 


por suspended in the atmosphere. He 
is, consequently, small as he is, the uncle 
of rain, snow, and hail. He has 
the merit of being the one single member 
of the entire family whose manners are al- 
ways perfect ; he is a charming, laughing, 
bright-eyed little fellow—a blithe and 
sparkling morning visitor, who opens the 
day for us with smiles. He, like his su- 
perb niece, snow, has a name which we 
have adopted as an emblem: as she is 
purity, so he is freshness; and well in- 
deed does he symbolise that word—for 
what else is fresh like dew? This baby 
boy of vapor is the great jeweller of na- 
ture; it is he who sprinkles her with 
flashing gems; it is his bright handiwork 
which makes the leaves and grass-blades 
glisten in the early sun : his workmanship 
is indeed brilliant that we almost 
doubt his origin, and have some difficulty 
in believing that he is really of the same 
rough race as weather and its brood. But 
the proof thereof is close at hand: he 
can freeze; he can become hoar-frost ; 
and then, alas! when his drops have 
turned into crystals, he thaws, and disap- 
pears in dirty water, as is the habit of his 
lineage. Poor, little, charming dew! he 
does deserve a better genealogy. 
Shadow and shade, too, are not the 
children of cloud: they are simply her 
pupils; she does not create them of her 
substance—she only forms them by her 
teaching and example—she passes by, and 
says to them, “ Follow me ;” and they do 
it. But stillthey are important elements of 
weather ; for it is they who take the place 
of sunbeams when the sky is grey; it is 
they who soften down the noon-tide glare 
—who mark the days of rain, of dulness, 
and of winter. It is they, again, who 
flicker fitfully on the hill-sides and the 
plains—who pass in spots of undulating 
darkness across “ the whisperous wheat ’ 
(Lord Lytton again)—who overcast the 
sparkling waves with deep-blue moving 
patches—who add to nature’s sweet va- 
riety, by playing with the light amidst her 
work. ‘They constitute the one real 
charm of weather: it is they who give 
to it its color, its wandering diversity of 
tone, its ever-shifting glow. The sombre, 
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sharp, clear, marching images which mark 
the passage over us of the hurrying au- 
tumn clouds—the distant dimness of the 
coming rain—the July contrasts between 
hot lustre and cool calm,—all these are 
the doings of shadow and shade. With- 
out them weather would be all darkness 
or all brilliancy, according to its passing 
humor: with them it becomes as variable 
in aspect as it is in temper, and nature 
gains a beauty the more. 

Thunder and lightning form a strange 
couple by themselves; they are neither 
relatives nor friends of the family of 
cloud ; they seem indeed to be barely on 
visiting terms with its members; for they 
come to see them very rarely—sometimes 
even not for months together: they live 
apart, and show themselves only on great 
occasions. ‘Their precise situation in the 
set is rather difficult to define ; but it 
may be said, with approximate exactness, 
that they are to weather what swearing is 
to language, what cholera is to disease, 
what a lion is to beasts. It is possible 
that they may have a use; but if so, it 
has not been yet diovered ; for as their 
tremendous grandeur is out of all propor- 
tion with their ordinary effect of turning 
milk sour, it really cannot be reasonably 
supposed that they were created solely for 
that minutely destructive purpose. Nei- 
ther can it be seriously pretended that 
their object is to furnish proof that man- 
kind can easily be terrified by sudden 
flame and sound. So far as we can thus 
far perceive, they appear to be a pure ex- 
pletive, superb and violent, but, like many 
others of the manifestations of weather, 
totally incomprehensible. 

And now we can begin to approach 
the self-constituted guardian of the en- 
tire group—the domineering master who 
drives its members all about before him 
with a temper even more capricious than 
their own, but whose guidance is so ab- 
solutely indispensable to them all, that 
without his aid neither clouds, nor rain, 
nor snow, nor shadow could move one 
inch. What would they all be without 
wind? In order to completely govern 
them, wind assumes as many forms as 
color does; and even in these days of 
observatories and weather-charts it is 
scarcely possible to establish a complete 
catalogue of them all. There are hot 
winds and cold winds, wet winds and dry 
winds, sea winds and land winds, perma- 
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nent winds like the trades, periodical 
winds like the monsoons, and variable 
winds like these we have around us here; 
there are mountain winds, valley winds, 
and plain winds; “brave west winds,” 
hard north-easters and “fainting air ;” 
and there are all the varieties of local 
winds special to particular districts, like 
the sirocco in Italy, the simoon in Ara- 
bia, the _kamsin in Egypt, the harmattan 
in Guinea, the mistral in France, the “ hot 
winds ” in Australia, the féhn in Switzer- 
land, the nortes in the Gulf'of Mexico. 
But all these diversities are, in reality, 
alike in their origin and nature; from 
the lazy breath which does not lift a leaf 
to the hurricane which voyages twice as 
fast as the quickest railway train, they are 
all substantially identical, for all are cur- 
rents in the atmosphere. 

If there were no wind, weather would 
be immovable ; it would rise up and dis- 
appear on the same spot, according to lo- 
cal causes; there would be no sort of re- 
lationship or sympathy between the wea- 
thers of different distrigts. If there were no 
wind the modern llike of meteorology 
would have no existence ; for if nothing 
carried storms and rain in a recognised 
direction, and with a recognised speed, 
we could not be told by telegraph what 
will probably be the nature of the weath- 
er round our coasts to-morrow. Steam 
has rendered us tolerably independent of 
wind for navigation, but thus far the oth- 
er uses of wind have not been replaced 
by machinery; it alone continues, 
amongst other of its occupations, to be 
the sole known means of transporting 
clouds about the sky. 

And, in addition to its general duty as 
a carrier, wind has a special function to 
discharge in the composition of weather, 
for it is it, and it alone, which makes 
storms ; it is it alone which puts weather 
into a real rage. Without it weather 
would often be sulky, gloomy, disagreea- 
ble, but it would never be ferocious. 
Hurricanes, cyclones, tornadoes, and ty- 
phoons are virtually mere wind, and yet 
they incontestably present the most out- 
rageous forms which weather can assume. 
Without wind all the other elements of 
weather would be passive ; in themselves 
alone they constitute mere local agencies ; 
it is only when their inherent power is 
multiplied by the speed which wind be- 
stows upon them that they acquire de- 
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structive force. It is the wind which en- 
ables the snow to drift and deepen, the 
rain to travel over whole countries and to 
inundate them all, the hail to beat down 
the crops of entire districts, the fog to 
march along from sea to land ; if “ life is 
movement,” it is evidently wind which 
bestows life on weather. 

Wind, however, in the midst of its 
inconsistent caprices, is controlled, like 
all the other elements of weather, by 
the degree of heat. As heat makes 
vapor, so also does heat make wind, 
and we have proof thereof in the fact 
that the average number of storms each 
year rises gradually from 2 in Sibe- 
ria to 9 in London, 14 in Paris, 43 in 
Rome, and 60 in Calcutta. Wherever a 
tempest occurs we may be absolutely cer- 
tain that temperature is at the bottom of 
it, for wind of all speeds, from 1 to 100 
miles an hour, is a mere rushing of air to 
take somewhere else the place of other air 
which has been carried off by hot ascend- 
ing currents. But, in tearing about in 
what seems to be so fantastic a fashion, 
wind is unceasingly rendering us a vast 
service it is conveying vapor from 
damp places to dry ones. If ever it were 
to leave off doing so, evaporation in the 
dry places would become greater than pre- 
cipitation, the level of the inland waters 
would fall, vegetation would disappear, 
there would be no more food, and the 
population would be driven away. All 
this because the wind would have stopped 
blowing in the direction where it is want- 
ed! There is no doubt at all that such 
would really be the case, for it has hap- 
pened already round the Caspian and the 
Sea of Aral. 

The relationship of wind towards wea- 
ther is somewhat like that of a painter's 
brush towards his colors; without the 
brush the colors would remain daubed 
upon the palette, but with its help they 
forma picture. It is true that in the case 
of weather the picture is inharmonious, 
irregularly drawn and _ indiscriminately 
shaded ; but still it presents a vigor and 
a life which indicates that it is the work 
of no common hand. We gaze each day, 


and each hour of each day, at the great 
fresco which is painted for us by the winds, 
and yet, habituated to it as we are, it 
never tires us; it perpetually strikes us by 
its grandeur, its vitality, its ever varying 
lines. 


It may indeed be said that the view 
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of it constitutes one of the few perma- 
nent pleasures that we possess, and it has 
the advantage over most other pleasures 
of being obtainable without an effort. 
And yet though we have this strong rea- 
son, and many others too, for feeling gra- 


titude towards wind, though it serves 
us as a water-carrier, as a seed and pollen 
spreader, as a scavenger, as a drying ma- 
chine, and as a grand artist, it is probable 
that the greater part of us never entertain 
towards it any lively sentiment of thank- 
fulness, and that we habitually limit our 
acknowledgments of obligation to it to 
the direct and personal benefits which it 
occasionally renders us, as when, on the 
evening of a sultry day, a breeze. springs 
up and brings us coolness, or when it at 
last conveys our ship into port after a 
weary For the daily, constant 
work of wind we have no gratitude: if, 
indeed, we think of it at all, it is rather 
to cry out against its violences than to 
thank it for its services; they pass 
unperceived before our negligent eyes. 
Here, however, we are forced to recog- 
nise and proclaim them, for without 
wind, all the other elements of weather 
that we have been talking about would 
be as motionless and as torpid as a mush- 
room in a hollow tree. 

There is one more constituent of wea- 
ther — temperature; it is usually and 
most rightly classed with climate rather 
than with weather, but yet its relationship 
to the latter is real enough to oblige us to 
include it in our list. It is dependent 
mainly on latitude and altitude, so much 
so, indeed, that it may be said—as a 
rough formula which is subject to many 
exceptions—that heat diminishes at the 
rate of about 1° Fahrenheit for each de- 
gree of distance from the equator, and for 
each hundred yards of height above the 
sea; but still it is a little influenced by 
mere weather too, only in the latter case 
we have no sort of law to guide our cal- 
culations of probable results. We all 
know that, as rules of climate, there are 
no very violent oscillations of tempera- 
ture in the neighborhood of the sea, and 
that heat diminishes as we advance into 
the interior of continents, and leave the 
sea behind us. Forinstance, Amsterdam 
and Warsaw, and Copenhagan and Ka- 
san, are, respectively, on about the same 
parallels of latitude, and yet their mean 
annual temperatures are 53° and 46° in 
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the first case, and 45° and 37° in the se- 


cond. This we can understand, because 
it is climate—that is to say, a fixed con- 
dition. But we altogether fail to com- 
prehend why July in England should 
have been a hot and dry month in 1874, 
and a wet and cold one in 1875. That 
striking contrast was distinctly and unde- 
niably brought about by weather, and no- 
thing else; and it is, for that very rea- 
son, although unintelligible to ordinary 
people like us. Of course it is easy 
enough to explain it scientifically, but 
what good does that do to us? Of 
course it can be announced that what 
happened this year was a necessary result 
of excessive condensation of vapor over 
the British Isles, provoked by the arrival 
of unusual frigid currents in the fatmos- 
phere, which currents were sent our way 
by perturbations in the movements of the 
strata of the air somewhere else, above 
Japan, for instance, or towards Cape 
Horn. But that learned interpretation, 
supposing it to be infallibly exact, affords 
very small satisfaction to us, for, even if 
we comprehend it theoretically, we fail 
altogether to realise it asafact. Notions 
of atmospheric equilibrium, of compensa- 
tions, of its being accidentally cold in 
London because it is accidentally warm 
in the Galapagos, are outside the grasp of 
the mass of us; our conceptions of the 
causes of sudden changes of temperature 
are, habitually, more simple. If it be- 
comes very hot, we expect to be inform- 
ed that a new comet is in sight; if it 
turns very cold, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that some icebergs must have floated 
down to the latitude of Aberdeen. As 
for referring a broiling afternoon at Bright- 
on to a storm at Calcutta, or a chilly 
week in August to a magnetic disturb- 
ance round New Zealand, not one of us 
is capable of it. And yet those versions 
would be the true ones, while the ice- 
bergs and the comets would be all non- 
sense. We do not adopt them, howe er, 
because, as popular ignorance fits in 
handily with our prejudices, while scien- 
tific reasonings appeal only to our under- 
standing, we find, in this case as in so 
many others, that it is vastly easier to let 
ourselves be guided by imagination than 
by knowledge. 

And yet, indifferent as we may be 
about explanations, we are inva’ ably 
ready to blame weather for all excesses 
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that occur in temperature ; our very lan- 
guage proves it; we say “hot weather” 
and “cold weather,” as if heat and cold 
were properties of weather. Nothing can 


be more unfair than this; tempera- 
ture is often somewhat exaggerated, 


either way, by weather; that is quite 
true; but the fundamental fact that it 
is cold in winter and hot in summer 
has nothing on earth to do with weather. 
Weather is an extraneous influence which 
temporarily increases or diminishes the 
action of certain permanent natural laws, 
but it no more makes those laws than tai- 
lors weave the cloth out of which they 
cut our coats. The presence or the ab- 
sence of clouds, of rain, of snow, of 
wind, does manifestly affect tempera- 
ture ; but it affects itonly because it exist- 
ed already. Weather isnothing but atool 
in the matter; it shapes and fashions 
temperature some little, but we could no 
more produce temperature by the help 
of weather alone than we could manu- 
facture a piece of calico with a pair of 
scissors and a thimble. 

But though weather exercises only a 
very restricted action over temperature, 
its authority is extensive over everything 
else that it touches. Allusion has been 
already made to several of its material 
functions, and all that need be added on 
that chapter of the question is the gene- 
ral observation that, as regards the cul- 
ture of the ground, weather is even more 
important than the nature of the soil it- 
self. The French express this truth by a 
proverb which is in all their peasants’ 
mouths—*“ Mieux vaut un bon temps 
qu'un bon champ.” Crops are almost 
entirely dependent upon weather. The 
supply of corn, wine, and oil, and of all 
the other necessaries which we have suc- 
cessively learnt to cultivate, is mainly a 
question of more or less heat and cold, 
of more or less wet and dry. All that is 
evident, and needs no telling. But the 
ways in which weather dominates over 
the persons of men and women are per- 
haps less generally noticed, and may 
therefore be worth a passing allusion. 

Our virtues and our vices, our temper- 
aments and our passions, are all so bound 
up with our physical organisation that 
they cannot help varying with the outside 
influences to which the latter is exposed. 
We see proofs enough of this in the rad- 
ical differences of national character be- 
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tween the inhabitants of countries whose 
climates are unlike; and though the va- 
riations of temper and disposition which 
are provoked amongst dwellers in the 
same country by changes of weather 
alone, are insignificant when compared 
to the far greater consequences produced 
by climate, yet they are distinct enough 
to supply evidence of the reality of the 
cause which begets them. That heat en- 
genders indolence and irritation, and de- 
velops the nervous system ; that cold en- 
genders activity and energy, and deve- 
lops the muscular system,—are facts with 
which every one is acquainted, for they 
are rules in general constant application 
before oureyes. But these rules and their 
effects are modified each day by the ac- 
tion of the weather, and there it is that 
we detect the special consequences of 
that action. And it is particularly eas) 
to do so in a climate like our own, where 
the usual absence of extremes of tempe- 
rature permits equilibrium between the 
muscular and the nervous system, and 
renders both of them, for that very rea- 
son, more accessible to atmospheric vari- 
ations than is the case amongst inh: 
tants of excessive climates. 

That is, no doubt, the rea 
thunderstorms give some of us bad head- 
aches, why long rains augment our na- 
tional solemnity, why persistent fogginess 
and chill depress us, why brighter skies 
than those we habitually see excite 
a momentary gaiety and elasticity, which, 
in our astonishment and want of practice, 
we rarely know how to utilize. And, in 
differing degrees and shapes, these same 
conditions apply in other countries than 
our own; a large part of Europe takes 
the exact shade of its character for each 
day from the weather which it finds when 
it opens its eyes in the morning. It is 
true that, in the majority of cases, we are 
almost unconscious of the subtle influ- 
ence which is thus at work upon us, not 
only because its effects are usually too 
minute to attract our attention, but also 
because we are so accustomed to them 
that, unless they happen to be exception- 
ally marked, it does not occur to us to 
investigate their cause. This indifference 
applies, however, to a good many other 
things besides weather, and the fact of 
its existence no more indicates that the 
action of weather on us is not real, 
than our forgetfulness that we are always 
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breathing implies that we could do with- 
out air. 

And, furthermore, this indifference is 
limited to the present; it does not ex- 
tend to the future; it in no way pre- 
vents us from trying to discover means 
for prognosticating coming weather; in 
that direction, at all events, our minds 
have always been inquiring and our atten- 
tion has always been active. The curi- 
osity that the whole world feels upon this 
question is legitimate and natural; for 
though no amount of previous information 
would render weather less capricious, yet 
its capriciousness would be less damaging 
and annoying if we knew well beforehand 
what changes to prepare for. Itis there- 
fore disagreeable to be obliged to recog- 
nise that there is no present probability 


whatever that we shall ever attain any 
distinct knowledge on the subject. It is 
true that we have invented the baro- 


meter, and that in these latter days we 
have had recourse to scientific observa- 
tion on the largest international scale ; 


but still, with all this help, we do not man- 
age to see beyond the morrow. And even 
that small glimpse into futurity would be 
im} ossible if we did not know by telegraph 
what was happening elsewhere yesterday. 
Failure, however, does not discourage us ; 
calculating and seeking; we 
are pushed on in our researches by a uni- 
versal curiosity—by a curiosity which 


we oOo on 


seems to have always existed, and which 
has grown particularly strong during the 
last two hundred years. To satisfy 
it the world has had recourse to pro- 


phets, who have really discharged their 
functions with such a remarkably correct 
appreciation of what was wanted from 
them, that the work of Maury and Fitz- 
roy becomes lamentably mean and little 
compared with that of Zadkiel and Moore, 
of Mathieu Laensberg and Mathieu de la 
Drome. Those soothsayers were not re- 
strained by the miserable considerations 
which influence the learned gentlemen 
who are trying to replace them ; in their 
hands prediction was comprehensive, un- 
hesitating, and ferocious; it scorned the 
absurd bonds of time and truth ; it satis- 
fied all wonderings ; it contented all sorts 
of fancies, for, not restricting itself to the 
mere prophesying of weather twelve 


months beforehand, it threw in revolu- 
tions, wars, and plagues as well. 


time will } 


Much 
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spread of education too, before weather 
charts will be accepted by the masses as 
a satisfactory substitute for thrilling penny 
almanacs, Dry facts can scarcely be ex- 
pected to easily replace superstition, and 
as the superstition is, in this case, the com- 
mon property of all Europe, its eradica- 
tion will be proportionably more difficult. 

If ever the happy time arrives when 
official weather-books will be published 
annually at Greenwich ; when rainy days 
will be calculated prospectively with as 
much certainty as eclipses; when the 
date, nature, and duration of every 
storm will be rigorously determined two 
years in advance,—then, evidently, the 
astrologers will have to abandon their 
profession. Meanwhile, however, they will 
probably continue to exercise it without 
much hindrance : the only serious compe- 
titor they have as yet is, not meteorology, 
but nature herself, for she is generous 
enough to place at our disposal a variety 
of little signals, which render us some ser- 
vice, as it is, and would render us much 
more if only we knew how to read them 
aright. In her hands coming events do 
really cast their shadows a few yards be- 
fore ; and, if we were clever at discover- 
ing the meanings of the shadows, they 
would perhaps tell us more about the 
movements of weather than we have hith- 
erto been able to learn from the united 
observatories of the world. We know, 
for instance, in a general way, that we 
may reckon on a duration of fine wea- 
ther if the sun sets in crimson clouds and 
rises brilliant, or if the stars are numerous 
and bright; that dews and white morn- 
ing fogs are symptoms of clear days ; that 
if the sun is dark and vapory, or if the 
moon is sickly, with blunt horns, and a 
circle round her, or if the stars are pallid, 
big, and do not scintillate, we may look for 
rain; that if the sun comes up pale and 
then turns red, or if the moon is large and 
ruddy, with sharp, black horns, we may 
count on wind. We have noticed, also, 
that certain plants have ways of warning 
us of coming wet; that several of them 
shut up their flowers when rain is ap- 
proaching; the chickweed, indeed, has 
this habit to such an extent that it is call- 
ed in France “the poor man’s barome- 
ter.” And there are enthusiasts who pre- 
tend that even animals are good enough 
to speak out, after their fashion, on the 
same occasion ; they assert .that, when 
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rain is in the air, horses hinny, oxen low, 
sheep bleat, asses bray, and crows, frogs, 
and ducks become particularly noisy. 
But the birds are the best judges of all, 
for they live in the air and feel its pulses 


and its throbbings ; they are specially or- 
ganised for the purpose. Toussenel, in- 
deed, goes so far as to say that every bird 
possesses within itself the very properties 
of the thermometer, barometer, hygro- 
scope, and electroscope. The cranes 
were perfectly aware what sort of a win- 
ter was approaching in 1812; they prov- 
ed their knowledge of its nature by mi- 
grating weeks sooner than their usual 
date in order to get out of its way. Un- 
luckily for Napoleon he did not recognise 
the facts as the cranes did. Neither do 
we of this generation pay much atten- 
tion to the instructive auguries which are 
offered to us by the swallows when they 
fly low, or by the sea-birds when they ho- 
ver close to shore instead of travelling out 
over the waves, as is their habit when 
the weather is going to be fine. It is 
perhaps not altogether absurd to suggest 
that a system of predictions might yet be 
organised by careful observation of the 
proceedings of the birds; but as such a 
device would not be scientific, there isno 
actual prospect of its adoption. 

The notion that the moon exerts an in- 
fluence on weather is so deeply rooted 
that, notwithstanding all the attacks 
which have ,been made against it since 
meteorology has been seriously studied, it 
continues to retain its hold upon us. And 
yet there never was a popular superstition 
more utterly without a basis than this 
one. If the moon did really possess any 
power over weather, that power could 
only be exercised in one of three ways— 
by reflection of the sun’s rays, by attrac- 
tion, or by emanation. No other form 
of action is conceivable. Now, as the 
brightest light of a full moon is never 
equal in intensity or quantity to that 
which is reflected towards us by a white 
cloud on a summer day, it can scarcely 
be pretended that weather is affected by 
such a cause. That the moon does exert 
attraction on us is manifest—we see its 
working in the tides; but though it can 
move water, it is most unlikely that it 
can do the same to air, for the specific 
gravity of the atmosphere is so small that 
there is nothing to be attracted. Laplace 
calculated, indeed, that the joint attrac- 
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tion of the sun and moon together could 
not stir the atmosphere at a quicker rate 
than five miles aday. As for lunar ema- 
nations, not a sign of them has ever been 
discovered. The idea of an influence 
produced by the phases of the moon is 
therefore based on no recognisable cause 
whatever. Furthermore, it is now dis- 
tinctly shown that no variations at all 
really occur in weather at the moment of 
the changes of quarter, any more than 
at other ordinary times. Since the es- 
tablishment of meteorological stations 
all over the earth, it has been proved 
by millions of observations that there 
is no simultaneousness whatever be- 
tween the supposed cause and the sup- 
posed effect. The whole story is a fan- 
cy and a superstition, which has been 


handed down to us uncontrolled, and 
which we have accepted as true be- 
cause our forefathers believed it. The 
moon exercises no more influence on 


weather than herrings do on the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland. 

Regarded as a whole, the question of 
weather has the double merit of 
both important and interesting; it has, 
from all times, dragged towards itself the 
attention of the ignorant and the wise 
alike; philosophers and peasants have 
studied it with equal attention, but 
equal non-success. It has always per- 
sistently hidden its secrets from us, or, at 
best, has opened them to us in the most 
limited degree. Our attempts to fathom 
them have only led us into superstitions ; 
and of all the branches of knowledge 
which men have pursued, it may be said, 
with truth, that there is not one in which 
they have made so little progress as in 
weather-lore. Maury’s discovery of the 
law of storms is the one single contribu- 
tion that has yet been made to the crea- 
tion of a weather science ; and even that 
law has extremely limited applications, 
and is open to innumerable exceptions. 
In no other direction whatever have we 
been able to detect any appearance of a 
rule; we have traced out causes, but not 
codes ; we have got on a little with the 
former, but the latter remain as invisible 
to us as they were to Aristotle. Indeed, 
if such a thought were not in flagrant con- 
tradiction to the whole of our experience 
in all other directions, we should be al- 
most tempted to imagine that, in this one 
matter, nature has not acted with her usu- 
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al precision, and that she has drawn up 
no code at all. ‘That explanation of the 
caprices and inconsistencies of weather 
is, however, inadmissible: there must, 
of necessity, be perpetual laws for its 
guidance, as for everything else; it is 
only as a justification of our own igno- 
rance that we incline to fancy that there 
are none. 

That being so—and assuredly it is so 
—our admiration for nature’s capacity of 
lawgiving ought to increase immensely ; 
for the statutes which she has invented for 
the government of weather must be far 
more wonderful than those which she en- 
forces elsewhere. ‘They imply the exist- 
ence of the strictest order amidst inde- 
scribable disorder, of a recognised predo- 
minant will where all wills appear to be 
contending for the mastery; of an ac- 
cepted absolute commander, where all 
looks like flagrant disobedience ; of ever- 
present reason amidst what seems to be 
the wildest incoherence ; of all-controll- 
ing despotism, co-existing with the out- 
ward signs of absolutely uncontrolled lib- 
erty. It must be owned that the task of 
comprehending this is excessively embar- 
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BY EDWARD 

A visir tothe eastern coasts of the Ha- 
driatic, planned long ago with objects 
bearing wholly on the history of past 
times, has lately given me a glimpse of a 
stirring piece of modern history, and has 
called my thoughts back to subjects which 
were more familiar to them twenty years 
back than they have been of late. I had 
longed for years to see the Palace of 
Spalato, and the other wonders of the land 
which gave Rome so many of her greatest 
Emperors. ‘This year I had for the first 
time the opportunity of carrying out this 
wish of many years, and its carrying out 
in this particular year caused me to hear 
and see somewhat, not only of the Palace 
at Spalato, but also the revolt in Herzego- 
vina. I was able to hear much of the 


matter from men familiar with the seat of 
war, and myself to get a glimpse, though 
only a glimpse, alike of enslaved Herze- 
govina and of unconquered Montenegro. 
These sights called up again old thoughts 
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rassing, and that we really have some 
small excuse for trying to evade it. In 
other cases the laws which nature applies 
are in more or less harmoniousagreement 
with the agents which they employ, and 
with the effects which they induce; but 
here the agents and the effects present 
themselves before us in such tumultuous 
confusion, in such wayward independence, 
with so vivid and so resolute a character of 
immunity from supervision, that it is most 
desperately difficult for us to imagine that 
there can be any harmony at all between 
them and the unknown laws which we 
suppose to be directing them, but which 
they seem to so thoroughly despise. 

It is humiliating to turn away from an 
unsolved riddle; but, as nobody has ever 
been able to explain this one, it is not 
likely that we should be successful, even if 
we tried. Let us leave it to posterity. 
And, with it, let us bequeath the wise ad- 
vice which Mathieu Laensberg offered to 
his readers,—‘ Il faut prendre le temps 
comme il vient, les gens pour ce qu'Ils 
sont, et l’argent pour ce qu'il vaut.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


QUESTION. 


A. FREEMAN. 


and old controversies. I have ever been 
one of those, a body sometime very few 
in number, who could not understand 
why our love of right and freedom, our 
hatred of wrong and oppression, should be 
bounded by the Hadriatic sea. I could 
never understand why, while we denounc- 
ed the oppression of the Austrian or the 
Russian, while we admired and sympa- 
thized with all those who rose up against 
it, we were bound to uphold the far 
blacker oppression of the Turk, and to 
hurl every name of contempt and dislike 
at those who strove to shake off his 
yoke. I was one of those who raised 
their protest one and twenty years back, 
when we were entrapped by a crafty ty- 
rant into waging war against a sovereign 
and a people who had never wronged us, 
on behalf of the foulest fabric of tyranny 
on earth. I could see no glory, no wis- 
dom, nothing but the deepest national 
shame, in lending the arms of England to 
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support the cause of Pope and Turk 
against the nations of Eastern Christen- 
dom. To me the names of Alma, of Bala- 
klava, and of Inkerman are names of na- 


tional humiliation. They are records of 
blood shed by English hands in the cause 
of wrong; and blood shed in the cause of 
wrong, whether it be shed in victory or in 
defeat, is matter for shame, and not for 
boasting. Thus I thought and spoke when 
there were but few—a few there always 
were—who thought and spoke with me. 
Now that the madness of the moment is 
past, now that we can see things by the 
light of twenty more years of experience, 
there are more who speak, there are many 
more who think, as a few of us thought 
and spoke during the national frenzy of 
the Russian war. But few or many it 
matters not; truth is the same in either 
case. At Alma and Inkerman England 
fought for wrong, as a generation before 
at Navarino she had fought for right. In 
1827 we fought to free a nation from its 
tyrants, and the good work was called an 
“untoward event.” In 1854 we fought 
to keep nations in their bondage, and it 
became the fashion to glory in our shame. 
We have again the choice of good or evil 
opened before us; we have again to 
choose between the precedent of the 
righteous act of which we were ashamed, 
and the precedent of the unrighteous act 
in which we gloried. We can again, if 
we will, do something, perhaps not by 
fighting but certainly in some other way, 
either for the cause of good or for the 
cause of evil. We may use such influ- 
ence as we may have in the counsels of 
Europe, either on behalf of the Turkish 
oppressor or on behalf of the victims who 
have at last turned against him. God 
grant that whatever we do, by act or by 
speech, it may be in the spirit of 1827, 
and not in the spirit of 1854. 

When I spoke and wrote about these 
matters twenty years back, the subject 
was one which had for me, as it still has, 
a twofold attraction. I felt that, setting 
aside all associations which might sway 
us in the matter, all considerations of 
past history, of religion or race or lan- 
guage, we who spoke up for the oppress- 
ed against the oppressor were only speak- 
ing the language of simple right. We 
spoke on behalf of the Greek and the 
Slave,only as both we and others were wont 
to speak on behalf of the Pole, the Lom- 
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bard, and the Hungarian. We spoke cn 
behalf ‘of Christians under Mahometan 
oppressors as I trust we should have spo- 
ken on behalf of Mahometans under 
Christian oppressors. But for myself 
personally the matter had also an interest 
of another kind. The political wrong 
against which we strove was but the con- 
tinuation of a great historic wrong. The 
historic wrong had in truth no small share 
in bringing about the political wrong. 
The schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches, the rivalry between 
the Eastern and Western Empires, had 
wrought a lasting effect on the minds of 
many who had never heard of either 
Church oreither Empire. <A kind of dis- 
like and contempt towards the Christian 
nations of the East had been fostered for 
ages in the minds of the Christian nations 
of the West. The “ Greek of the Lower 
Empire ” was held up to scorn as the type 
of everything that was vile, and the mo- 
dern Greek was held to be, if anything, 
a little viler than his Byzantine forefather. 
Of the great mass of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Turk, the Slaves and the Bul- 
garians, many people seem never to have 
heard at all. All members of the Eastern 
Church were jumbled together under the 
common name of Greeks. Up to that 
time the Eastern Church had often been 
looked at with some sympathy by 
Protestants, as having a common enemy 
at Rome; but that Church was now sud- 
denly found out to be something worse 
even than the Pope himself. People 
in Western Europe who protested against 
the oppressions of Russia or Austria often 
had no more real knowledge about Ital- 
ians, Poles, and Hungarians than they 
had about Greeks, Slaves, and Bulgarians. 
But they had at least not been brought 
up with a prejudice of ages against 
Italians, Poles, or Hungarians. People 
therefore came to look with sympathy on 
the victims of Russia and Austria, while 
they looked with a kind of suspicion 
upon the victims of the Turk. They 
also made the great discovery that the 
Turk had some of the virtues, or appa- 
rent virtues, which are commonly found 
in masters, while his victims had some of 
the vices which are always found in 
slaves. It would have been too much 
trouble to stop and think that the vices 
of the slave ought to go in some measure 
to the account of those who made him a 
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slave. It was enough that the Turk had 
some virtues, and his Christian subjects 
some vices. He was, by force of this ar- 
gument, ruled to be altogether in the night, 
and his Christian subjects to be altogether 
in the wrong. Then there came in the 
great Russian bugbear. We are told that, 
even if the Christians of Turkey had 
grievances, it was no time to think about 
them or talk about them when all Europe 
had a much greater grievance. Greek, 
Slave, Bulgarian were to be taught a les- 
son of self-sacrifice; they were to be 
taught to sit down quietly under real and 
undoubted evils at the hands of the 
Turk, because Western Europe had cho- 
sen to take it into its head that some un- 
known and shadowy evil was coming on 
mankind at the hands of the Russian. 
Then, as usual, to the help of all this 
mass of fallacies, and half 
truths, came that dense mass of invincible 
ignorance which always plays so great a 
part at all times of popular excitement. 
Many people could not be made to see 
the difference between Turkey and the 
Turks. Because in Western Europe Eng- 
land and the English, France and the 
French, mean much the same things, they 
could not understand a state of things in 
which the Turks were not Turkey, but 
simply the invaders and oppressors of 
Turkey. I remember a meeting in some 
midland town, Derby I think it was, 
where a resolution was passed in honor of 
“the glorious patriotic spirit of the Turk- 
ish nation.” 


falsehoods, 


‘The same people would cer- 
tainly not have passed a resolution in honor 
of the “ glorious patriotic spirit of the 
Austrian nation,” when Radetzky set forth 
to win back Lombardy. ‘That “the glo- 
rious patriotic spirit of the Turkish na- 
tion” simply meant the obstinate deter- 
mination of a horde of robbers to keep 
possession of the houses and lands of 
other men, certainly never entered the 
heads of the good people who passed the 
resolution. ‘They doubtless thought that 
there was a Turkish nation living in Tur- 
key, just as there is an English nation 
living in England, and a French nation 
living in France. We heard much in 
those days about the “rights of the Sul- 
tan,” and it was not everybody who un- 
derstood that the rights of the Sultan 
over the houses and goods of Greeks, 
Slaves, and Bulgarians were exactly the 
same as the rights of a burglar to the house 
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into which he has broken, and to the 
goods which he has found in it. In 
short, the moral confusion which con- 
demned oppression on one side of the 
Hadriatic and admired it on the other, 
though it was largely strengthened by wil- 
ful and interested perversion, rested in 
the main on a deep and solid foundation 
of honest ignorance. The clamorers on 
behalf of the Turk were undoubtedly one 
class of that large order who call evil good 
and good evil; but in a vast number of 
cases they did so simply because they had 
been led honestly to mistake evil for good, 
and good forevil. The worst isthat, when 
a general delusion of this kind has taken 
possession of the mind of a nation, the 
delusion cannot be got rid of till it is too 
late. ‘Truth commonly gets the better in 
the long run; but for the time falsehoods 
and half truths get so firm a hold that 
truth is not listened to. People may now 
endure to be told that it is a truer pa- 
triotism to try to keep one’s country out 
of an unjust war than to join in a wild 
cry for rushing into such a war. But 
twenty years ago all that those who did 
so got for their pains was to be called 
unpatriotic and un-English. There 
now time to pause and think before we 
again irrevocably commit ourselves to the 
cause of unrighteousness. 

When all these confusions were rife 
twenty years back, the history of South- 
Eastern Europe had been for a long 
time a favorite subject of my thoughts and 
reading, though I do not profess to have 
ever studied it in the same detail in which 
I have studied some parts of Western 
history. But I had learned enough to 
know—Mr. Finlay’s writings alone could 
teach that much—how large a part of 
European history has been utterly mis- 
conceived through the traditional con- 
tempt for the “ Greek of the Lower Em- 
pire.” As commonly happens, error with 
regard to past history and error with re- 
gard to present policy went together ; for 
in truth the one error was built upon the 
other. Im those days a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine could talk, seemingly 
with glee, about “ the last Byzantine his- 
torian being blown into the air by our 
brave allies the Turks.” The man who 
wrote this nonsense perhaps really 
thought that, because the Turks were un- 
luckily allies of England in the nineteenth 
century, therefore they must also have 
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been allies of England in the fifteenth 
century. He certainly did not think it 
worth while to stop and think that more 
than one “ last Byzantine historian” con- 
trived to write the history of the very 
storm in which it was thus taken for 
granted that he must have been blown into 
the air. About the same time it was the 
fashion towrite little books about the his- 
tory of Crimea, in which there was always 
a great deal about Mithridates, always a 
great deal about Catherine the Second, 
but in which the most instructive thing 
in the history of the peninsula, the long 
life of the Greek commonwealth of Cher- 
son, was always left out. Perhaps the 
writers had never heard of the fact ; per- 
haps it was thought inexpedient to let it 
be known that there ever had been any- 
where, least of all in Crimea, so dan- 
gerous a thing as a Greek common- 
wealth. There was therefore a good deal 
of work to be done by the mere lover of 
historical accuracy as well as by the 
lover of political freedom, and both I and 
others did what we could to spread 
abroad truer ideas on both branches of 
the subject. What we generally got for 
our pains was to be called philhellénes, 
and to be laughed at for troubling our- 
selves about “ petty states.” As I have 
read history, “ petty states” have gene- 
rally been the salt of the earth; and, as 
for the name PpAi/hel/én, | am in no way 
ashamed of it, if only it be not used in 
any exclusive sense. I am simply for 
right against wrong, for all the victims of 
the oppressor as against the oppressor, 
not for any one class of his victims as 
against any other class. I will accept 
the name of philhellén with gladness, 
if only I am allowed to add that I am 
equally phzloslave and philobulgarian. 
Those days have long passed away. 
Since then it has been only by fits and 
starts that the affairs of Eastern Christen- 
dom could be the chief object of the 
thoughts of any man in the western lands. 
It was no more than human nature if, in 
the face of the great events of the last 
sixteen years, in face of the reunion 
of Germany and Italy, in the face of the 
overthrow of tyranny in France and of 
slavery in America, the best friends of the 
Greek, the Slave, and the Bulgarian 
might sometimes forget them for a sea- 
son. Now and then indeed the East be- 
came again uppermost in the thoughts of 
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men who could think and feel. 
was the moment when Montenegro se- 


cured her freedom at Grahovo; there 
was the moment when Crete rose 
against her tyrants. Of that last tale of 
English shame I have before spoken in 
these pages. I have spoken of the crime 
of that flinty-hearted man who, when men 
who had hearts, English consuls and 
English sailors, were doing what they 
could to save Cretan women and children 
from their destroyers, bade that the com- 
mon rights of humanity should be refused 
to the oppressed, for fear forsooth that 
we should “open the Eastern question,” 
or disturb “the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire.” ‘Then too 
was seen that other shameful sight of an 
Englishman sold to the barbarian, abusing 
English naval skill and science to press 
down again the yoke of the barbarian on 
nations who were striving to cast off his 
yoke. I suppose that the highest degree 
of glory and of infamy to be found in the 
annals of naval warfare may be seen in 
the two contrasted pictures of Hastings in 
command of the Xarteria and Hobart in 
pursuit of the Hendészs. 

But the climax of our national shame 
was not yet reached. That an English- 
man should bear arms in the cause of a 
barbarian despot, that an Englishman 
should forbid the offices of humanity to 
that despot’s victims, were after all only 
the crimes of particular men. But it was 
something like a national humiliation when 
the very moment of the Cretan war was 
chosen to give the oppressor of Crete and 
of so many other Christian lands a publi 
reception in England. There is some- 
thing very strange in the way in which 
we deal out our favors to foreign poten- 
tates. When any king comes among us 
who, either on account of his own cha- 
racter or on behalf of the nation over 
whom he rules, is really entitled to re- 
spect, hardly any notice is taken of him. 
It may be in some cases that such a 
prince wishes to avoid the burthen of 
having any great notice taken of him; 
but the fact is plain; a respectable king 
passes almost unnoticed in England, while, 
when some despot or tyrant or perjurer 
comes among us, people at once fall 
down and worship him. Such an one is 
always received with every honor; 
crowds assemble to cheer him in the 
streets ; orders of chivalry are bestowed 
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upon him; he dines with the Lord May- 
or, and the Lord Mayor is made a baro- 
net on the strength of the dinner. The 
red hand is in truth not unhappily cho- 
sen as the symbol of the guest for whose 
sake the honor is conferred. So we re- 
ceived Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, when 
his words of perjury were still fresh upon 
his lips, when his hands were still reeking 
with the blood of his December massacres. 
So we received the Turkish Sultan at the 
very moment when a Christian people 
were striving to cast off his hated yoke 
from:their necks. The Turk got his 
dinner and his garter; the badge of Saint 
George was thrown around the neck of 
the Mahomet ; and the 
Lord Mayor got the rank which seems 
specially reserved for those who have 
tyrants to dine with them. But, far 
worse than this, we were told in the pa- 
pers that the popular reception given to 
the Sultan could be compared only to the 
popular reception which had been given 
to Garibaldi. Had it come to this, that 
the English people were ready to cheer 
anything ?—that to a London crowd an 
oppressor and a deliverer were the same 
thing—that Englishmen were equally 
ready to shout when Sicily was set free, 
and when Crete was again bowed down 
in slavery? So it was. And the cup of 
our folly and ignominy was filled up by 
giving a ball to a man who was not the 
least likely to dance, and by charging 
the expense of the costly foolery on the 
purses of the people of India. It was 
suddenly found out that England was a 
great Mahometan power, and, to keep up 
our Mahometan character, the unoffend- 
ing votaries of Brahma were made to pay 
for the caperings at which our Mahome- 
tan guest sat and looked on. Our seal 
for the Turk and his Prophet was so 
great that Christian and heathen alike 
were to be mulcted to do them honor. 
The Sultan came with his hands reeking 
with Christian blood, decked in pomp 
wrung fromthe tears and groans of Chris- 
tian subjects. Not to lag behind our 
guest, the cost of his entertainment was 
to be wrung out of men of yet a third re- 
ligion, men who had hitherto deemed 
that the rule of the Christian had at least 
delivered them from the rule of the Mos- 
lem. Of all the strange forms which op- 
pression and homage to oppression ever 
took, surely the most grotesque was that 
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of making the people of India pay for a 
ball given in London to the Grand Turk. 

These things too are now passed away. 
The Turk went back; Crete was again 
bowed down under his yoke, and I sup- 
pose the people of India paid his bill. I 
remember saying my own say at the time 
pretty much as I have said it now. Then 
came a lull. ‘There was comparatively 
little to make us think of Turks, Greeks 
or Slaves, till the beginning of the present 
struggle for freedom. Of course, as will 
always happen where there is unceasing 
oppression, there has been unceasing dis- 
content and occasional outbreaks. But 
till this year there was nothing to make 
the affairs of South-Eastern Europe the 
chief object of one’s thoughts. But now 
that time has come again. ‘The deliver- 
ance of Eastern Christendom has again 
become the thought which must stand 
foremost in the mind of every one whose 
love of right and freedom is not pent up 
within certain limits on the map. The 
great strife between right and wrong has 
again begun, and it has begun in a shape 
which leads us to hope that we are now 
really seeing the beginning of the end. 
For my own part, such news as has been 
now coming for months from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina would in any case have 
stirred my soul to its inmost depths. The 
wrongs of the West have been redressed ; 
the rod of the oppressor has been bro- 
ken; Italy is free; Germany is united ; 
France is humbled; Austria is reformed. 
Is not then the moment come for the yet 
bitterer wrongs of South-Eastern Europe 
to be redressed also? Lombardy and 
Venetia are set free from the whips of the 
Austrian; has not the day at last come 
for the Greek and Slave and Albanian 
and Bulgarian lands to be set free from 
the scorpions of the Turk? ‘Thoughts 
like these would have been stirring even 
in the quiet of one’s own home; but they 
have pressed themselves upon me with 
tenfold force since a journey planned 
long ago with other objects has given me 
the means of seeing and hearing some- 
what for myself. I have been able to tread 
the lands where the strife for freedom is 
actually going on, to speak with men who 
have borne their part in the struggle, to 
learn what is the feeling of men in 
lands which are themselves free from the 
dangers of the strife, but whose sons 
look with brotherly friendship on the 
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men who are engaged in the great and 
righteous work. 

In saying this, I do not wish any one 
to suppose that I can give such readers 
as I may find any special information 
which they cannot find elsewhere. In 
the present war the English public has 
had the great advantage of having the 
facts of the case clearly and truly set 
before it. It is a great gain that in 
this matter the Zzmes has mainly taken 
the right side, and still more that it has 
been well served by its correspondent on 
the spot. Every letter in that paper 
which comes from Ragusa is worth read- 
ing and pondering over. By great good 
luck, the usual purveyor of chatter, the 
correspondent who tells us what he had 
for dinner and how many princes he talked 
to, seems to have found a more con- 
genial sphere elsewhere. ‘The paper from 
which many Englishmen take their opin- 
ions as well as their facts is luckily re- 
presented at the present seat of war by a 
well-informed and trustworthy man, who 
has had long experience of Turkish do- 
ings and of revolts against them, and who 
is not above putting plain facts into ra- 
tional English. I have no means of add- 
ing anything in the way of mere fact to 
the accounts which it is to be hoped 
every one at home has read for himself. 
All that I can do is to put forward again 
an old story, old arguments, but a story 
and arguments which have lost none of 
their strength by being old. And with me 
at least they have gained a certain fresh- 
ness now that they are to me no longer 
merely matters of book-learning, but are 
in part at least founded on actual eye- 
sight.. Even a few hours on Turkish 
ground brings more clearly home to one 
what Turkish rule is. And one cannot 
be long in the lands to which the Turk is 
a neighbor without finding out that his 
neighbors have very different notions 
about the “Eastern question,” about “ the 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire,” from those which have been 
so long thought the correct thing in the 
West. Those cant phrases of diplomacy 
may still satisfy some readers, and even 
some writers,in England; they do not 
satisfy anybody in Dalmatia. ‘These men 


see the wolf at their door, preying on 
their neighbors’ flocks if not on their 
own, and it is not so easy as it is here to 
make them believe that the ravenous beast 
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is a harmless and useful watch-dog. Here 
in the West we are told of a succession 
of beautiful promises of reform made by 
Sultan after Sultan totheir Christian sub- 
jects. Some of us are actually simple 
enough to believe that these promises 
were meant to be fulfilled, or even that 
they have been fulfilled. In Dalmatia, 
where the victims of these broken prom- 
ises come trooping bodily over the fron- 
tier, men know better what Turkish pro- 
mises are worth. Weare told here of the 
stainless good faith of the Turk ; they see 
with their own eyes that Turkish faith is 
much the same now as it was when Bra- 
gadino capitulated on the promise of life 
and liberty and was flayed alive as his re- 
ward. We are told that the nations now 
under the foreign yoke must be kept 
under some foreign yoke or other, lest 
everything should fall into chaos. They 
look up to the mountains above their heads, 
and see there a native state under a native 
prince, where life and property are as safe 
as they are in any Western land, where 
even the Mussulman refugee finds a sure 
shelter. The Slave under Austrian rule 
himself enjoys, if not a national govern- 
ment, yet at least a government which pro- 
tects life and property and family honor, 
and does common justice between man 
and man. He sees in Montenegro men 
of his own race and speech enjoying all 
this and something more. It is there- 
fore not so easy to persuade him as it is 
to persuade people here that it can any- 
how be for the common good of mankind 
that a third class of men of the same race 
and speech, differing in nothing from the 
Dalmatian and the Montenegrin save in the 
ill-luck of their history, should be kept 
down any longer under the yoke ofa power 
in whose mouth government means brigan- 
dage, under whose rule no justice can be 
had by the weak against the strong, whose 
promises are, as school-boys used to say, 
like pie-crust, made to be broken. Per- 
haps they are wrong in their conclusions ; 
perhaps the advantages of all these things 
may be more clearly seen at a distance than 
they are at a man’s own door. But it is at 
least hard to make men who see these 
things at their own doors think otherwise 
than as they do. In Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro in short men think very much as men 
would think in Hampshire, if, while Hamp- 
shire was under a civilized government, 

3erkshire was under a power from which 
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no redress could be had for the bitterest 
wrong if a Berkshire man were the suffer- 
er. Perhaps they are quite wrong; per- 
haps they need to be enlightened as to 
the blessings of Turkish independence, as 
to the existence of Turkish integrity. 
But at least their mistake is natural, and, 
in the lands where the mistake is natural, 
it is also beyond doubt universal. 

This then at least I can say, that Dal- 
matian feeling is unanimous for the in- 
surgents and against the Turks. And 
surely the feeling of those who see what 
is going on without being immediately 
touched by it is worth something. There 
is at least a chance that it may come 
nearer to the truth than 
men who sit in London or elsewhere, and 
say that a thing must be so and so be- 
cause it suits their preconceived theories 
that it should beso and so. Here people 
simply go on repeating a number of stock 
phrases, which, if they ever had any 
meaning, have ceased to have any mean- 
ing now. ‘They repeat them as if they 
had a kind of opus operatum efficacy ; as 
if something was proved by merely say- 
ing the same form of words over again. 
\ diplomatist or a newspaper writer says 
that the “ Eastern question must not be 
opened ;” and perhaps he really thinks 
that, in so saying, he has proved some- 
thing or settled something. But if he is 
asked what is meant by “opening the 
Eastern question,” he will not find it so 
easy to explain. Most likely, however, 
he will say something about Russia; it is 
the received traditional rule that he 
should say something about Russia. Now 
what the “ Eastern question” really means 
is the question whether a horde of invad- 
ing barbarians shall still be allowed to 
hold the nations of South-Eastern Europe 
in bondage. It means whether insolent 
oppressors shall still refuse to them, not 
only political freedom, but those common 
personal rights which even a decent des- 
potism secures to its subjects. It means 
whether England and other European 
powers which have hitherto agreed, for 
their own supposed interests, to back up 
this fabric of oppression shall any longer 
go on doing so. That is the real “ East- 
ern question.” No one thinks that the 
Turk can stand by his own strength. He 
stands, because hitherto the powers of Eu- 
rope have fancied that it suits their pur- 
pose to let him stand. England, France, 
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and Sardinia went to war one and twenty 
years ago with the avowed purpose of keep- 
ing him standing. By so doing they made 
themselves accomplices in the doings of 
the power whose existence they under- 
took to prolong. The true Eastern ques- 
tion is whether European powers shall go 
on condemning the nations of South- 
Eastern Europe or to remain under barba- 
rian bondage. Diplomatists and news- 
paper writers may sit and say that the 
Eastern question shall not be reopened. 
Sut the Eastern question has been re- 
opened by the swords of the patriots of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. With 
voice they say, Come what may, we will 
never again submit to the Turk. He 
may kill us; he may lay the land deso- 
late and drive us out of it; but we will 
never again be his subjects. ‘The ques- 
tion is what those who have hitherto 
made it their business to keep certain na- 
tions under the Turkish yoke are to do, 
now that those nations have declared that 
they will endure anything rather than the 
Turkish yoke. ‘There may be many ways 
of breaking the yoke, but those who are 
under it have made up their minds that 
it shall be broken in some way or other. 
Even now diplomatists are chattering 
about further promises of reform, about a 
separation of this and that district, about 
the change of this and that governor. 
None of these things touch the root of 
the matter. The people of the revolted 
lands know that no faith is to be placed 
in Turkish promises. They do not want 
reforms at the hand of the Turk; what 
they want is freedom from the Turk and 
all that belongs to him. Some years 
back the people of Lombardy and Vene- 
tia told the world that what they wanted 
was not reform at the hand of the Aus- 
trian, but freedom from the Austrian. 
There were men then who thought that the 
bondage of Italy was as needful for the in- 
terests of mankind as some think that the 
bondage of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
now. But Europe in general did not think 
so; and Italy isfree. Now in Turkey the 
state of things against which the Italians 
rose would come in the shape of a great and 
blessed reform. The Christian subjects 
of the Turk would be glad indeed to find 
themselves now no worse off than the 
Italian subjects of the Austrian were 
then. But mark the different measure 
meted out to nations east and west of 
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the Hadriatic gulf. On one side we ap- 
plaud men for rising against a govern- 
ment, because it. is offensive to national 
feeling. On the other side we bid men 
lie down quietly under a government 
which refuses them the common rights of 
human beings. Such a government they 
declare as one man that they will endure 
no longer. By so doing they have re- 
opened the Eastern question. ‘That ques- 
tion certainly admits of more than one 
answer; but before we get any answer, 
we must settle what is to be the shape of 
the question. Here, with many minds 
the Eastern question means how to keep 
the Turk in. In the lands where the 
Turk is something more than a name, the 
Eastern question means how to turn the 
Turk out. 

I have in the course of this article more 
than once, of set purpose, made use of 
phrases which I know will provoke contro- 


versy. I have called the Turks barba- 
rians; I have called them an invading 
horde. These are the kind of phrases 


which I know are specially offensive to 
those who have taken on themselves 
the strange mission of defending the con- 
tinued bondage of a large part of Europe. 
But it is well to set before men’s minds, 
even at the risk of repeating a thrice told 
tale or a hundred times told tale, what the 
real state of the case is. It is well again 
to show what the system really is which 
the victims of the Turk are striving to 
overthrow, and which his abettors in 
England and elsewhere are striving to 
prolong. ‘To them no phrase is more of- 
fensive than to betold that the Turks are 
an Asiatic horde encamped in Europe. 
No phrase is more offensive, because no 
phrase is more true. The usual art of the 
defenders of the Turk is to speak of the 
Turkish power as if it were an ordinary 
government, to speak of revolt against 
it as if it were an ordinary case of 
revolt against a government. They 
perhaps do not go so far as to say 
that the Turkish government is a good 
government ; but they certainly wish peo- 
ple to believe that it is a government, in the 
same sense in which the monarchies and 
commonwealths of other parts of Europe 
are governments. Now the one point 


to be clearly understood is that the state 
of things in South-Eastern Europe is not 
an ordinary case of government, good or 


bad. 


It is a case of subjection to a pow- 
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er which has no right to be called a go- 
vernment at all. The governments of 
civilized countries may be, and are, better 
or worse, more or less in accordance with 
national feeling. ‘There may be under 
them more or less of political freedom : 
the judicial and administrative system 
may be more or less well contrived, more 
or less purely carried out in practice. 
Still, in all of these governments, in all 
the various shades between pure despot- 
ism and pure democracy, the government 
at least professes to act on behalf of the 
general body of its subjects or citizens, 
for the good of that general body. The 
worst European government professes to 
do equal justice between man and man in 
private causes, and, for the most part, the 
profession is pretty fairly carried out 
When it is otherwise, it is commonly 
ing to some defect in the particular law, 


Oow- 


some corruption on the part of the par- 
ticular administrator of the law. It is 
not commonly owing to anything in the 
constitution of the governing power 
which makes it absolutely incapable of 


doing justice even if it wishes to 
Such governments may be better or 
worse ; some may be positively bad; but 
they are not essentially and incurably 
bad. A government may be bad, because 
itis a government of str ingers offensive 
to national feeling, or because, though it 
is not a government of strangers, yet it Is 
in the exclusive possession of one class of 
the nation. Such governments are bad 
governments ; still they are governments 
They discharge—at least there is nothing 
to hinder them from discharging—the 
primary duties of a government ; life, pro- 
perty, female honor, may be safe under 
them, and equal justice may be done in 
all matters of merely private interest 
But the so called Turkish government 
does none of these things ; it can do none 
of these things. The Turks are still, as 
they have been ever since they landed in 
Europe, a mere horde of invaders. ‘That 
they landed five hundred years ago makes 
no difference. A government is not un- 
lawful merely because it had its beginning 
in a foreign conquest. A government 
which began in foreign conquest may be 
legalized in the course of time, sometimes 
in the course of a very short time. It Is 
legalized as soon as the conquerors and 
the conquered feel themselves parts of 
one nation, with common national inter- 
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ests and feelings. It matters nothing to 
a modern Englishman, it mattered very 
little to an Englishman of the reign of 
Henry the Second, on which side his fore- 
fathers had fought on Senlac or at Ely. 
It matters nothing to a modern French- 
man whether his forefathers were Gaul or 
Frank, Iberian or West-Goth. But it 
matters now, just as much as it mattered 
five hundred years back, witether a man 
in Turkey is a ‘Turk, or a subject of the 
Turk. England is the land of the Eng- 
lish; France is the land of the French; 
but Turkey is not the land of the Turks; 
it is the land where the Turks hold other 
nations in bondage. 
quest which in other cases came to an 
end sooner or later, in cases mar- 
vellously soon, has in South-Eastern Eu- 
rope gone onto this day. The distinc- 
tions, national and religious, which exist- 
ed five hundred years ago are as broadly 
drawn they were then. The 
Greek, the Slave, the other nations under 
the ‘Turkish power, remain now as dis- 
tinct from the ‘Turk as they were in the 
days of the first conquest. The Sultan 
#is to his Christian [subjects no more a 

national sovereign now than he was five 

hundred back. He was an alien 

master then, and he remains an alien 

master now. Nowhere do the Turk and 

the Christian look on one another as fel- 

low-countrymen, as all the inhabitants of 

Krance or of England look on one an- 

other, however distinct and hostile their 

forefathers may been in remote 

ages. Atthe end of halfa millennium, the 
called Turkish government remains 
what it was at the beginning. The Turks 
remain as they were then, an army of oc- 
cupation in a conquered land. ‘The 
chief difference is that the army of occu- 
pation was under far bétter discipline 
then than it is now. ‘The early Sultans 
were all of them wise rulers: some of 
them were, according to their light, just 
rulers. Some of them had no mind to 
oppress the conquered any more than was 
needful to secure the power of the con- 
querors. Under the great Sultans, the lot 
of the conquered was a hard one; still 
it was a lot marked out according to cer- 
tain rules and laws. Oppression might 


The process of con- 


some 


now as 


years 


have 


sO 


go so far but but no further; and there 
was some hope in the last refuge of the 
oppressed, that of flying from petty ty- 
rants to 


the throne. Under the little 
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Sultans, this last hope has long passed 
away. Read in the letters from Ragusa 
in the Zimes what the people of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina suffer {at the hands of 
their petty tyrants, and judge whether 
they are likely to gain anything by flying 
to the throne of Abd-ul-aziz. 

The so called Turkish government is 
then, I say, no government atall. It has 
no claim on the allegiance of those whorn 
it calls its subjects. Founded on wrong 
in the beginning, it has kept on the first 
wrong to this day. It has never, even 
after five hundred years, become a na- 
tional government. It has never, in all 
those ages, had any feeling or interest in 
common with those of the nations over 
whom it has borne sway. It has never 
done for them even those common duties 
of government which the worst of civiliz- 
ed governments does for its subjects. 
The Turk is still as much an alien in Eu- 
ropean Turkey as he was when the land 
first began to take his name. ‘The Sultan 
may be our dear and cherished ally, he 
may be Knight of the Garter and guest 
of the Lord Mayor, but he is. none the 
the chief of an intruding horde, 
dwelling by force in the lands and houses 
of other men. What kind of treatment it 
is that Turkish rule carries with it, Eng- 
lishmen may learn from the letters from 
Ragusa in the Zimes. In Herzegovina, 
as elsewhere, the causes of revolutions and 
their immediate occasions are not always 
the The doubtless the 
abiding determination of the people to 
shake off the hateful yoke. The imme- 
diate occasion of the outbreak was of that 
kind which has been the immediate occa- 
sion of so many outbreaks, the old tale of 
the Sicilian Vespers and of the daughters 
of Skedasos of Leuktra. One necessary 
accompaniment of Turkish rule is what 
the Greek poet sang of in Byron’s day — 


less 


same. cause is 


s 


raidw, tapBévwv, yuvatkdv dvnxectoc Oopeia. 


“ Every pretty girl,” so I heard at Ra- 
gusa, carried off as a matter of 
course.”” It was a specially foul outrage of 
this kind which immediately led to the re- 
volt. ‘The Eastern question then simply 
means whether this kind of thing is to last ; 
it means whether men are to be left under 
a form of local administration which, when 
the doer of a murder or suspected murder 
is not at hand, at once puts all his kins- 
folk to the torture. And all this comes 
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on the top of the grinding fiscal exactions 
both of the local landowners and of the 
Sultan’s tax-gatherers. These last, it is well 
known, have been raised in defiance, as 
usual, of a distinct promise made by our 
knight of Saint George to the European 
powers. Something more was wanted 
for the vices and follies of a barbarian 
palace, and the subject Christians had to 
pay. Men suffering under wrongs like 
these see but one answer to the question 
whether such things are to be any longer 
endured. ‘They do not take things quite 
so calmly as a writer in the last number 
of this Review. ‘To drive the doers of 
such deeds beyond the Bosporos or any- 
where else may seem “wild and sensa- 
tional” to gentlemen sitting at their ease 
in London; to those who have to endure 
their presence, the attempt to get rid of 
them seems at once a right and a duty. 
It is easy calmly to tell the Christians of 
the East that “they have but to marry 
and give in marriage to settle the Eastern 
question.” The encouragement to marry 
and give in marriage must indeed be spe- 
cially great, as long as those who are giv- 
en in marriage are likely to be dealt with 
as they are dealt with by the Turkish 
masters of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

And now I shall perhaps be taken to task 
for the use of the phrase “ Turkish mas- 
ters.” I shall be told that the Mahometan 
inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are not Turkish but Slave. I shall per- 
haps further be told that, even in the other 
provinces, the Turks are really no Turks, 
but Europeans, descendants of European 
mothers, in many cases of European 
fathers. I know all this as well as any 
man. Ihave myself put forward these 
facts over and over again; but I am 
quite prepared to be told them over again 
as a great piece of news. I use the word 
* Turkish,” because it serves, better than 
any other word, to express the dominion 
of men who, if: not Turks naturally, have 
become Turks artificially. The Turks 
in Europe are an artificial nation, just as 
the modern Greeks are. That is to say, 
there is a Turkish kernel and a Greek 
kernel, round which a number of other 
elements have gathered and have been 
assimilated. Multitudes of men who are 
not Turks or Greeks by natural descent 
have, in this way, become Turks or 
Greeks for all practical purposes. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that, during the 
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great days of Ottoman dominion, the 
bravest soldiers and the wisest ministers 
of the Sultans were hardly ever Turks by 
blood. They were renegade Greeks, 
Slaves, not uncommonly western Euro- 
peans. ‘The tribute of children paid by 
the subject nations formed the strength 
of the empire. As long as it was paid, 
the subject nations could not revolt; 
those who would have been their natural 
leaders in revolt were taken from them 
in their childhood. But renegades of all 
these classes practically became Turks. 
There were few indeed among them who, 
like Scanderbeg, ever went back to the 
nationality and religion of their childhood. 
And in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the case 
is, as is well known, a special one. At 
the time of the Turkish conquest, the 
bulk of the landowners in those countries 
apostatized in order to keep their lands, 


while the mass of the nation remained 
faithful. Inthese provinces then the im- 
mediate oppressors are not Turks by 
blood, but men of the same race the 
oppressed. But this in no way makes 
matters better, but rather worse \ for- 


eign conqueror ‘may command a certain 
kind of respect which a native renegade 
certainly cannot. In 
certain softening of tyranny when one’s 
tyrants are one’s countrymen; but that 
rule can hardly apply to the domination 
of such a caste as this. It is said that 
among the Bosnian oligarchy there are 
many who speak nothing but Slave, to 
whom Turkish and Arabic are unknown 
tongues, and who are not remarkable for 
any deep knowledge of the Koran. In 
this there may be an element of hope. In 
case of a revolution the right way, such 
men may turn back again as easily as 
their forefathers turned in the first in- 
stance. ut for the present they are 
practically Turks. ‘They are a part, and 
one of the worst parts, of the great fabric 
of Turkish oppression, and it is in accord- 
ance with all experience everywhere that 
their dominion should be even more gall- 
ing than that of the genuine Turks them- 
selves. 

Another objection is sure to be made, 
sO easy is it for the advocates of wrong to 
find objections to every movement on be- 
half of right. We are told, sometimes 
glibly enough, with that kind of ease which 
often comes of over and over again re- 
peating a well-worn formula, that the re- 
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volt isno real revolt at all, that its chief 
leaders and agents are not natives of the 
country, that it is a movement got up 
from without, a movement stirred up by 
Russia, a movement stirred up by Austria, 
a Pan-Slavic movement, anything in short 
rather than a real rising of an oppressed 
people against its tyrants. ‘These things 
are always said whenever there is a revolt 
among the subjects of the Turk, and there 
is just enough truth in sayings of the 
kind to make them mischievous. ‘There 
is no doubt that the movement is a gen- 
uine native movement ; there isno ground 
for saying that the leading men among 
the native Christians keep aloof from it. 
There is no doubt that the mass of the 
actual insurgents are really natives of the 
revolted provinces, stirred up by the 
wrongs which they themselves have suf- 
fered. But, on the other hand, there is 
doubt that their ranks have been 
swelled by sympathizers from kindred but 
happier lands, and that even some of the 
of the movement come under this 


no 


leaders 


latter head. So it always will be in such 
cast and why should it not be so? As 
a rule, the people of an enslaved district, 
if left quite to themselves, really cannot 
rise. hey need help from without to 


And shall 
we dare to blame the Slave who, under 
the rule of Austria, at least enjoys the 
common rights of humanity, or the Slave 
who, on the heights of Montenegro, re- 


enable them to do anything. 


joices in a freedom won by his own right 
hand, if he goes to the help of his suffer- 
ing brother who is still under the yoke? 
To take the analogy which I started be- 
fore, if Hampshire were free and Berk- 
shire enslaved, should think it a 
great crime if a Hampshire man went to 
help a revolt in Berkshire, or if he even 
suggested to the men of Berkshire that a 
favorable moment for revolt had come ? 
Between the men of Montenegro and the 
men of Herzegovina there is no wider 
difference in blood and speech than there 
is between the men of the two West-Saxon 
shires. The only difference between 
them is that the man of Montenegro is 
free and the man of Herzegovina is in 
bondage. Is it a crime then for the free- 
man to help his enslaved brother? Is it 
a crime to think that one good turn de- 
serves another, that, many men of 
Herzegovina fought on the great day which 
secured the freedom of Montenegro, it is 


we 


as 
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only common gratitude if some men of 
Montenegro fight in their turn to enable 
Herzegovina to win her freedom also ? 
The wonderful thing is, not that some 
Montenegrins have joined the insurgent 
ranks, but rather that, at such a moment, 
any one Montenegrin can keep his pistol 
and yataghan idle in his girdle. That 
any one Montenegrin can hold back is a 
sign of the power of a wise prince over-a 
law-abiding people. The traveller in 
Montenegro is almost inclined to mourn 
that, while the great strife of right and 
wrong is going on below, a single one of 
her valiant sons should be forbi to 
share in the good work. But it may per- 
haps be better that those free heights 
should still remain a city of refuge, where 
the Christian flying from the Turk, aye 
and the Turk flying from the Christian, 
may seek shelter, and never seek in vain. 

The revolt then is in truth a genuine 
revolt of an oppressed Christian people 
against Mahometan masters, whetherTurks 
by blood or apostates of their own race 


dden 


matters not. It is a revolt of men who 
have made up their minds to cast away 
the yoke or to perish. The conventional 


the mere childish 
The time for re- 


talk about reforms is 

babble of diplomatists. 
forms is past, or rather there never was 
such a time at all. The experience 
twelve hundred years of history ought by 
this time to have taught us a very simple 
The state of things in the Euro- 
pean provinces of Turkey is 
the evil is far too deeply rooted for any 
mere attempts at reform to mend it. The 
truth is that no real reform can be made 
as long as Mahometans, whether Turks 
by blood or not, bear rule over men of 
any other religion. In so saying, I need 
hardly disclaim any intolerant feeling to- 
wards the Mahometan religion or its pro- 
I have, in more forms than one, 
striven to do justice to the Arabian ,Pro- 
phet as one of the greatest of refofmers 
in his own age and country. I know as 
well as any man that there are large parts 
of the world where the preaching of Islam 
has carried with it a wonderful advance 
in every way. moral, social, and political. 
Towards a Mahometan nation, living in 
its own land, I have no ill-feeling whatev- 
er. I have no ill-feeling towards Persia. 
The Persian nation gradually adopte 

Mahometanism, though, in adopting it, 
they gave it a new form of their own. Persia 
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is really a Mahometan country: the few 
men of any other religion, Christian or 
heathen, are, in the strictest sense, dissen- 


ters. It is open to them to make the 
same claims, and to fight the same battle, 
as a dissenting minority anywhere else : 
but they cannot claim to be themselves 
the nation ; they cannot call the Mahom- 
etan majority intruders or invaders. And 
what is true of Persia is true also of a 
large part of the Ottoman dominions in 
Asia. The country is really Mahometan, 
and I have no wish to meddle with its 
Mahometan occupants. It is true that 
they have displaced a Christian popula- 
tion ; but they displaced it so long ago 
that no practical question can arise out of 
the displacement, any more than out of 
our own displacement of the Welsh in 
Britain. But the case in European Tur- 
key is quite different. ‘There the Maho- 
metans are in no sense the people of the 
land; they are an army of occupation, 
holding down subject nations in their own 
land. That welding together of conquer- 
ors and conquered into a single nation, 
which has legalized conquest in so many 
other cases, has never happened in the 
case of the Turks in Europe, and in truth 
itnevercanhappen. The peaceful fusion 
of the two races, the absorption of the 
Frank by the Gaul or of the Norman by 
the Englishman, never can happen where 
the conquerors are Mahometans, and 
where the conquered cleave to their na- 
tional faith. One of the first principles 
of the Mahometan religion is that, wher- 
ever its votaries have dominion, men of 
all other religions shall be their subjects. 
Koran, Tribute, or Sword still remains the 
alternative as it was in the days of Omar. 
By payment of tribute, the conquered 
Christian, Fire-worshipper, or Hindoo se- 
cured his life, his property, and the free 
exercise of his religion. But he still re- 
mained one of a subject class in his own 
land*® Then and now alike, he is not on- 
ly politically the subject of a Mahometan 
sovereign ; he is civilly and socially the in- 
ferior of every one of hisMahometan fellow 
subjects. What the Mahometan law pre- 
scribes for tributaries of another religion is 
a contemptuous toleration. If persecution 
is forbidden on the one hand, any real 
equality with men of the dominant reli- 
gion is forbidden on the other. When such 
a state of things as this has been the law, 
it has naturally followed that the treatment 
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of Christians and other non-Mahometan 
subjects of Mahometan powers has varied 
greatly in different times and_ places. 
Cases may here and there be found in 
which the subject, the Giaour, got better 
terms than the capitulation of Omar gave 
him. In most he has got far 
worse terms. The Turk has everywhere 
been worse than the Saracen whom he 
supplanted, and the Ottoman Turk has 
been the worse of all Turks. In fact, 
when it is laid down as a matter of reli- 
gious principle that men of other religions 
are the natural inferiors and subjects of 
the Mussulman, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that the Mussulman will keep himself 
within the letter of capitulation. Where the 
law prescribes a contemptuous toleration, 
oppression and persecution are always 
likely to be the rule in practice. So itever 
has been ; so, in the nature of things, it ever 
must be. Let the capitulation of Omar 
be carried out to the letter throughout 
the Ottoman dominions; the Christian 
population will still be in a state worse 
than the state which in other lands has 
been commonly looked on as fully justify- 
ing revolt. They will still be worse off than 
ever Lombard was under Austrian or Pole 
under Russian rule. But it is quite certain 
that the Christians of Turkey far 
worse off than the capitulation of Omar 
would make them, and it is quite certain 
that they will remain so as long as they 
remain under a Mahometan government. 
The Porte may make endless promises of 
reform; but, even if it wishes to carry 
them out, it cannot. A Mahometan gov- 
ernment cannot, if it will, give real equal- 
ity to the subjec ts of other religions. If 
it does so, it sins against the first princi- 
ples of the Mahometan law, and it must 
draw upon itself the ill will—from their 
own principles, the perfectly just ill will— 
of its Mahometan subjects. One Ma- 
hometan ruler did give perfect equality 
to his subjects of all religions; but, in so 
doing, he had to cease to be a Mahome- 
tan. If Abd-ul-aziz has,strength to fol- 
low in the steps of Akbar, let him do so, 
and the blessings of mankind will be on 
him. ‘That would settle the Eastern ques- 
tion at once. But there is no intermedi- 
ate choice between that settlement and 
that other settlement which the patriots 
of the Slave provinces are seeking with 
their swords. As a Christian, as an 
Akbarite, sovereign, the Turkish Sultan 
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may go on and reign as the Cesar of the 
New Rome, and the weapons which are 
now lifted against him may be used for 
his defence against a malecontent Ma- 
hometan minority. But no reform short of 
this will answer. A Mahometan govern- 
ment may rule well, as far as any despot- 
ism can rule well, over a Mahometan 
people. Over a people not Mahometan 
it must ever be, even in spite of itself, a 
government of sheer force and oppression. 
it must ever be a government towards 
which its subjects have but one duty, the 
duty of throwing off its yoke whenever 
they have the power. 

The ‘Turk then must go or he must 
cease to be a Turk. As he is not likely 
to cease to be a Turk, it is enough to say 
that he must go. It does not follow that 
he need go all at once. From Servia he 
has gone already. Bosnia and Herzego- 
given him notice to quit, and 
from them he must go at once. It will 
be time for him to go from Bulgaria and 
Albania when Bulgaria and Albania give 
him notice to quit also. But Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have made up their minds 
that they will get rid of him or perish. 
Which of these two alternatives is to take 
place is the true Eastern question. It is 
the question which the powers of Europe 
have to settle. No one supposes that, if 
the combined voice of Europe speaks, 
the sick man whom Europe has so long 
swathed and bolstered up for its own 
ends will dare to disobey. An awful re- 
sponsibility therefore rests on those who 


vina h ive 


now guide the counsels of the European 
powers.’ It is nothing short of the re- 
per of deciding between good and 
evil. Shall the lands which have risen 


against des yoke be forced down again 
beneath the yoke, or not? To talk of 
reform is childish. ‘The Turk, as long as 
he remains a Turk, cannot reform. The 
revolted lands ask, not for reforms 
which cannot be had; but for freedom 
which may be had. It is freedom for 
which they ask; never mind what form 
freedom takes; freedom from the ‘Turk 
will be a blessing, in whatever form it 
comes. Be it the freest of common- 
wealths, be it only a despotism which 
does common justice between man and 
man, in either case it will be freedom to 
men who have so long groaned under the 
yoke of mere brigandage. One change 
may be better than another, but any 
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change will be better than what is now. 
And now at such a moment as this is it 
too much to ask that the wretched talk 
about interest and honor and prestige, 
which has so long grated on the ears of 
all who love right for its own sake, may 
at last be hushed? As for “ prestige,” I 
hardly know the meaning of the ugly for- 
eign word; by its etymology it would 
seem to have something to do with the 
tricks of a juggler. As for honor, I 
know of only one way in which true hon- 
or can be won, and that is by doing right 
fearlessly at all hazards. ‘The most hon- 
orable thing of all is never to do wrong ; 


next after that comes the true courage of 


the man or the nation who, when wrong 
has been done, is ready to confess the 
wrong and toredress it. Our true honor 
can never demand that we should go on 
propping up a rotten fabric of evil; it 
does demand that we should undo the 
wrong that we have done in helping the 
evil cause thus far. As for interests 
questions about Central Asia or the Suez 
Canal, I do not profess to be any judge of 
such matters; but if our Atlantic island 
has any real interest in them, I suppose 
that those questions, like other questions 
of interest, come under the head of the 
eternal rule that interest should give way 
to right and duty. 


GA et dixata, Tév coddv Koelaow rade. 

We were told one and twenty years 
back that our interests were so pressing, 
that the Russian bugbear was so frightful, 
that we had no time to listen to the claims 
of oppressed nations, even when we 
had ourselves doomed them to oppres- 
sion. So I would say back afain, that, 
when a plain duty calls on us to help the 
cause of our suffering brethren, I at least 
an find no time for nicely calculated 
questions of interest, not even 7 count- 
ing how near Russia may, in the discharge 
of her civilizing mission in barbarian 
lands, have come to the bounds of our 
own distant dominion. I can only say 
that the interests of Russia or Austria, the 
interests of France or Germany or Eng- 
land, must not be thought of in the face 
of the interests of humanity. Happily 
one specially sordid form of interest will 
now be driven to hold its peace. Europe 
will hardly be called upon to prop up the 
black fabric of Turkish tyranny in the 
interest of ‘Turkish bondholders in Eng- 
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land. The Turk has, fittingly enough, 
played the Turk with his creditors as well 
as with his subjects. Englishmen were 
not ashamed to lend their money to the 
‘barbarian, knowing that every penny 
which they lent could be used only in 
propping up the foulest of tyrannies, and 
in enabling a sensual despot to spend yet 
more on his luxuries and his vices. They 
lent their money, knowing that every pen- 
ny of interest that they were to receive 
was to be wrung by the minions of a ty- 
rant out of the scanty earnings of an op- 
pressed people. They have their reward. 
The Turk, true to his traditions, has bro- 
ken faith; the pleasures of the Sultan's 
court have been found too costly; the 
resources of his victims have been found 
too scanty; and the men who strove to 
prop up wrong by gold have found that 
gold is no longer forthcoming out of the 
abyss of Turkish misrule. 

While I write, the news comes that the 
deputations from the insurgents have gone 
to the three courts of Berlin, Vienna, and 
Saint Petersburg, to “ formulate,” as the 
telegram runs, their demands. Later still 
come other rumors that their deputations 
are not likely to be attended with much 
success because the demands of the insur- 
gents “ menace the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire.” Let them ask for reforms, 
let them ask for “ decentralization ;”’ 
these the great powers may perhaps be 
inclined to guarantee; but freedom they 
must not hope for. Later again come, 
one after another, utterances from Vien- 
na and Saint Petersburg, each one darker 
and more meaningless than the one which 
went befgre it. I know not what truth 
there may be in all this. I know not 
what may be the shape taken either by 
the denrands of the insurgents or by the 
answer of the powers; but I do know 
that all talk about reforms and decentral- 
ization and guaranteeing this and that is 
simply childish. The three powers can 
guarantee reform in one way, and in one 
way only ; but that is a way which is cer- 
tainly menacing to the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. The only way in 
which any reform can be guaranteed is 
by giving the lands which are to be re- 
formed full practical emancipation from 
the Turkish yoke. Talk about new divi- 
sions of provinces, about giving Christians 
a greater share in the local administra- 
tion, even about putting this or that dis- 
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trict under a Christian governor, is not to 
be listened to. A Christian governor is 
not necessarily better than a Mahometan 
governor. A Christian who stoops to be 
the agent of the Sultan is not likely to be 
among the most high-minded of Christians 
or among those who enjoy the greatest con- 
fidence among their brethren. ‘The one 
thing which is needed, the one thing 
which will meet the wishes of the revolted 
provinces, the one thing which will ease 
the powers of the thankless labor of prope 
ping up the sick man, will be to give each 
province, as it demands it, full practical 
emancipation from the ‘Turkish yoke. 
Thus the Eastern question may be solved. 
Such a solution is doubtless inconsistent 
with the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire ; but no other solution can be right- 
eous ; no other solution is possible. 

I just now used the words, “ full prac- 
tical emancipation.” I made the qualifi- 
cation advisedly. If practical indepen- 
dence is to be had only at the cost of a 
nominal homage, or even of a fixed trib- 
ute, to the tottering despot of Constanti- 
nople, I do not think that practical inde- 
pendence should be refused on those 
terms. Servia, I believe, still keeps some 
forms of vassalage, and I have always 
held it to be one of the misfortunes of 
Greece that she was at once cumbered 
with the trappings of an absolutely inde- 
pendent kingdom instead of being allow- 
ed to march gradually towards the crown 
of perfect independence. The nations of 
the Byzantine peninsula must never be 
allowed to become wholly isolated from 
one another. They must never lose the 
tradition of looking to the New Rome as 
their naturalcentre. As long as the Turk 
sits in New Rome, he may well be the 
overlord of all of them, provided his over- 
lordship remains as purely formal as it 
now is over Servia and Roumania. It 
will be enough if the lands which are 
striving for their freedom are put under 
some government which shall secure to 
them, if full political freedom, so much 
the better, but at any rate the common 
rights of human beings. Everything else 
is a matter of detail. The most obvious 
course would be to attach the revolted 
lands to Montenegro or to Servia, or to 
divide them between Montenegro and 
Servia. A glance at the map _ will 
show how near independent Montenegro 
and practically independent Servia come 
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together. The Slave provinces which are 
still under the yoke are all but isolated 
from the mass of the Turkish dominions ; 
they form a kind of peninsula of bond- 
age. ‘The main difficulty either in at- 
taching them to Servia or Montene- 
gro, or in forming them into a third 
Slave principality, lies in this. In Servia, 
at the time of its emancipation, there 
were very few settled Mahometan inhab- 
itants. When the Turkish soldiers and 
officials had marched out, the land wds 
left wholly Christian. In Montenegro 
of course there never were any Mahome- 
tan inhabitants at all. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, on the other hand, there is 
both a Mahometan and a Catholic mi- 
nority ; and, in setting free the great Or- 
thodox majority, care must be taken not 
to perpetuate wrong, by giving the Or- 
thodox any undue supremacy over the 
Catholic and the Mahometan. It might 
be feared that, either in a newly-formed 
Slave state or in an extended Servia or 
Montenegro, there might be danger of 
old wrongs being repaid in kind by a 
dominant Orthodox majority. And 
again the question presents itself, whether 
an extended Montenegro might not lose 
its distinctive character, and the Monte- 
negrin experiment, the experiment of civi- 
lizing a small warlike tribe, without de- 
stroying its distinctive character, without 
bringing it down to the dead level of com- 
mon European life, is so interesting, and 
has hitherto been so successful, that one 
is loath to do anything that may disturb 
it. Annexation to the great neighboring 
monarchy has an ugly sound, and | 
should certainly not advocate it for its 
own sake, or in case anything better can 
be found. Still it has something to be 
said for it. We must not forget that the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy of 1875 is 
not the Austrian Empire of 1865. It is 
giving it less praise than it deserves to 
say that its rule is better than that of 
Turkey, and that Herzegovina would 
greatly gain if it were raised to the level 
of Dalmatia. Under the rule of the 
Apostolic King Catholic and Orthodox 
contrive to live side by side; and under 
that rule Catholic, Orthodox, and Maho- 
metan would have more chance of doing 
so than they would have under a purely 
Othodox government. The great diffi- 
culty in the way of annexation in this 
quarter is the dislike of the Magyars to 
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any strengthening of the Slave element 
in the united monarchy. Zealous Slaves 
have been ,known to answer that the 
Magyars are Turanian intruders no less 
than the Turks, and that Turks and 
Magyars might with advantage march off 
together. But the kingdom of the apos- 
tolic Stephen can be hardly got rid of so 
easily as this. Hungary and the other 
lands joined under the rule of her King 
seem marked out as called on to be the 
leading Christian state of South-Eastern 
Europe. Within the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, even within the Hungarian 
kingdom itself, there is already the 
strangest jumble of nationalities and re- 
ligions. And the like jumble of nation- 
alities and religions there must be in any 
considerable state which may arise in 
South-Eastern Europe. ‘The present 
union between Hungary and Austria 
supplies a precedent for a gwasi-federal 
union, which, if a greater number of 
states were joined together, might be- 
come more truly federal. For the King 
of Hungary and Dalmatia to become 
also King of Bosnia is not ideally the 
best remedy for the evil. But that, or 
anything-else, would be a relief to lands 
which have {been so long bowed down 
under the yoke of the barbarian. 

Here are great issues, issues so great 
that but few of us can have any di- 
rect control over them. But one thing 
we can all of us do. All of us, far and 
near, can stretch out a helping hand to 
the hapless and homeless fugitives who 
have fled before the face of the barbarian 
invader, to seek shelter in the friendly 
lands of Servia, Montenegro, and Dal- 
matia. Women, children, old men, help- 
less beings of every kind, have fled from 
the face of the destroyer to throw them- 
selves upon the charity of their happier 
brethren. I, who have seen their dis- 
tress, can bear witness to its being the 
saddest sight that my eyes ever saw. 
Not that either private or public charity 
has been lacking; but it is as when 
Burke spoke of the victims of another 
desolating war,—‘“It was a people in 
beggary ; it was a nation that stretched 
out its hands for food.”” ‘There are men 
on the spot, in hospitable Ragusa, who 
are doing all that single men can do; 
but the cry of these unhappy refugees is 
one which should speak in the ears of 
all Christendom, in the ears of all the 
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civilized world. England is not com- 
monly the last in such good works, and 
the cause of these helpless refugees has 
been strongly represented by the Zimes 
correspondent at Ragusa. Let me add 
my word to his. If there ever was a 
voice which ought to go to the heart, if 
there ever was a time when we ought to 
stretch forth a kindly hand, it is to help 
these helpless victims of a stern necessity. 
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While their kinsfolk are fighting for faith 
and freedom and all that is dear to the 
heart of man, they can only suffer in si- 
lence, unless the hand of charity is 
stretched out to help them from every 
land where faith and ‘freedom and the 
common rights of human beings are no 
longer things which have to be striven 
for on the field of battle —/ortnightly 
Review. 


—— e004 — 
GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
BY A LADY. 
VII.—Women. the traditional Hausfrau. ‘That she 


‘Eunret die Frauen,’ says Schiller in 
one of his best-known poems: ‘Sie 
flechten und weben himmlische Rosen ins 
irdische Leben ;’ 

(Honor to women! To them it is given 

To garland the earth with the roses of heaven ;) 
and in a key of fervent exhortation, he 
proceeds to contrast in changing metre, 
and terms certainly sof advantageous to 
the ‘superior,’ the characteristics of the 
two sexes. 

By the ‘superior’ we of course mean 
the stronger sex: the sty/e esclave still ob- 
tain in Germany. No John S. Mill has 
as yet arisen with Quixotic enthusiasm on 
the social horizon of Teutonia, nor has, 
so far, the voice of the emancipated been 
heard in the Fatherland. 

It has somewhere been rashly asserted 
by some one that every woman not born 
an Englishwoman, could she have had a 
choice in the matter, would have chosen 
to be so born. No greater error could 
be made as regards the German woman. 
She, taking her all round, is absolutely 
contented with her lot, and supremely 
disregardful of the estate of other women. 
The day of small things not only suffices 
for her, but is to her as a crown of glory ; 
she despises the frivolity of the French, the 
freedom of the English, the fearless strides 
and absolute independence of the Ameri- 
canwoman. Do not believe that you will 
be able to sit long in the seat of the scorn- 
ful: you will have to come down and go 
out, for towering high above you, on her 
pedestal of homebaked virtues, and look- 
ing down upon your ornamentalness and 
uselessness with the fear and dislike vir- 
tue assumes in gazing upon vice, stands 


should have anything to learn of her 
neighbors (outside the Fatherland) is im- 
possible ; there is only one country in the 
world, and that is Germany; there is 
only one woman and thatis the German 
woman. In the face of such convictions 
as these, it would be daring to hint at the 
state of mind that has been characterised 
as a mean satisfaction with a mean posi- 
tion. The ‘coming woman,’ as yet, casts 
no shadow across the dead level of Ger- 
man home life. ‘The ‘ platform woman ’ 
and the ‘ medical woman’ are still only 
known by evil report; beings that cause 
the virtuous matron to draw her imagina- 
ry skirts shudderingly around her ample 
form, and to pass by, with mentally avert- 
ed eyes, on the other side. 

When, in Germany, the (so-called) 
chivalry of the Middle Ages fell dead, 
and the romantic period came to a time- 
ly end, Woman seems to have disap- 
peared into indefinite drudgery, whence 
she only emerges to bewilder us by her 
paradoxical position during the Goethe- 
Schiller period. The intellectual resur- 
rection of the Fatherland, the age of 
philosophy and letters, the Weimar-Ath- 
en’s epoch, when a grand spiritual revo- 
lution shook old prejudices and false 
tastes to their rotten foundations, pre- 
sents a picture full of intense interest to 
the student of human nature. After 
years of silence and obscurity, Woman 
comes again to the front; yet truth 
obliges us to confess, in no very elevated 
guise. Artificiality was banished from 


Society ; Nature now was to have her 
rights; paint and powder, ruffles and 
talons rouges were deposed ; and in the 
French audacity, 


place of wit, and 


























sprightliness we have classic robes, fillet- 
bound heads, melancholy, moonshine, 
and sentiment. All social conventional- 
ities are upset and defied. Men and 
women change partners as in a quadrille ; 
a continual chassez croisez confuses soci- 
ety. ‘There is hardly a woman in Wei- 
mar,’ writes Schiller to Kérner, ‘ but has 
a diatson. ‘They are all coquettes; one 
may easily fall in with an affair of the 
heart, though it will not last any time.’ 
Extravagant worship of the purely intel- 
lectual, on the one hand, and a throwing 
off with undisguised contempt the old 
traditional restraints of life on the other, 
mark the most brilliant period of German 
history. A glorification of personal free- 
dom is the gospel of the new school, 
whereof the highest doctrine seems to be 
that every man shall do what is good in 
his own eyes, since his appetites, pas- 
sions, and desires are sacred emana- 
tions from a Superior Being implanted 
in his breast only to be gratified. Sel- 
fish sentimentality, hysteric weepings over 
the dullness and indifference of man- 
kind, rhapsody, melting of sympathetic 
souls, romantic meetings, absence of all 
firm purpose or high-strung resolve, 
elective affinities, bathos and suicide, 
mark the epoch of the rehabilitation of 
Woman in Germany. 

As we gaze round on the Weimar 
group, we are puzzled. We see Jean 
Paul with his 7Z%tantde, Charlotte von 
Kalb, a big, flighty, foolish woman, tum- 
bling, morally and physically, any way 
(the lawful husband philosophically in- 
different to the eccentricities of his half 
mad, slatternly spouse), disputing the 
possession of Richter’s Platonic soul with 
the sentimental Emilia von Berlepsch, 
also ‘a married lady ;’ and in the dim 
background languishes, somewhat ob- 
scurely,a Madame de Krudener (not the 
author of Valérie be it observed), and 
yet another sympathetic being, nameless 
to posterity. It is true the ‘only one’ 
(Der Linzige) is a little shocked by the 
fall from the empyrean of one ‘ dear an- 
gel,’ and a little trammelled by the exac- 
tions of the other, but his purer spirit at 
length finds the repose it seeks in the 
haven of matrimony. We see the great 
Goethe, after endless ‘love affairs,’ not 
too great to form a /iaison with Frau von 
Stein (Herr von Stein quite agreeable to 
the arrangement), of whom it must be 
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said that she turned out a considerable 
thorn in the majestic poet’s flesh. A 
sentimental and bellettristic correspon- 
dence flourishes during a decade, long 
before the end of which we read be- 
tween the lines that Goethe is heartily 
sick of his exacting charmer. ‘They 
quarrel—as all lovers in all times have 
done, and will do—and the disputes are 
generally made up by presents of sausages, 
fruit, or cakes from the high-tempered 
lady. Goethe goes after strange god- 
desses; and the rupture is complete 
when he ‘ declines on the lower range of 
feeling’ of a Christiana Vulpius. We 
see the calm Schiller puzzled as to which 
he ought to love best, his wife or her sis- 
ter Charlotte von Lengefeld ; and an un- 
comfortable suggestion presents itself to 
the mind that he may have married the 
wrong lady. We are almost tempted to 
think that the correct Kérner had a “en- 
dre for his sister-in-law, the artist, Do- 
rothea Stock, whose lover, Huber, ran 
away with another man’s wife, said man 
uttering pious aspirations for the happi- 
ness of the interesting couple, and im- 
ploring Heaven to bless their union. 
We see young Jerusalem dying of Wer- 
therism; von Kleist shooting himself 
with his ‘friend’ Sophia Vogel, ‘am 
heiligen See,’ near Potsdam, and Char- 
lotte Stieglitz trying to rouse her hus- 
band, a confirmed hypochondriac, by 
stabbing herself to the heart before his 
eyes with a dagger. Not the least part 
of the strange picture lies in the fact that 
the exceptional women (‘they are a// 
coquettes, says Schiller) of blameless 
lives and decent conduct mix freely with 
their more elastic sisters, and seem de- 
finitively, and of conviction, to have 
adopted the axiom, that all lapses from 
virtue are to be regarded with the strict- 
est toleration. 

Amidst all these ecstasies and fervors, 
simmerings and sighings, we turn with a 
feeling of relief to the wholesome typical 
figure of Werther’s Charlotte, and admire 
the exquisite calmness with which she, 
having seen 

His body borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
She, after all, though the others be the 
representative men and women of an 
epoch, is the typical German woman ; 
true through all time; and she has gone 
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on cutting bread and butter ever since. 
In fact, for decent German women there 
seems, by universal consent, to be no 


other career; and when we consider 
that the world is full of exorbitant per- 
sons, who clamor three times a-day for 
food, let us give all honor to the bread- 
and-butter cutters of life. 

But in the rebound from artificiality, 
the then polite world fell into such ex- 
tremes of genteel sensibility that no one 
dared to be truly natural. The ambi- 
tion to shine, if not by talents, then by 
singularity; if not by beauty, then by 
extravagance of opinion ; if not by rank, 
then by recklessness; destroyed the 
very simplicity that the enthusiasts had 
originally taken for their text, and ‘the 
modesty of nature,’ overstepped, became 
unnatural. 

Nevertheless, we must remember that 
this is the period to which every German 
man and woman turns with pride and 
pleasure ; it is the moment of time when 
Woman emerges from the obscurity and 
drudgery of the dark ages, and becomes 
a personage and a power. ‘The lives at 
which we have briefly glanced are not 
the lives of obscure, little-regarded_per- 
sons; they are those of the representa- 
tive men and women of the times, who 
gave the tone to society and to literature ; 
not hidden, shamefacedly, under depre- 
catory bushels, but set up high on the 
altars of enthusiasm and hero-worship. 
These men are their greatest : these wo- 
men their highest and brightest: these 
philosophies and poesies and moralities, 
their supremest, sublimest, best. It is 
their ne plus ultra of all that culture and 
development can produce. Like the 
age of Pericles, an age to be cited by ad- 
miring worlds for all after times, with 
proud pointings of the finger to the un- 
approachable group, and triumphant up- 
ward glances of unspeakable adoration. 

This is what German men and women 
get out of it. To outsiders this affecta- 
tion of Nature is the most offensive form 
of the artificial, The French marguise, 
chattering shallow philosophies, could at 
least amuse you by her wit, if you re- 
fused to be bewildered by her beauty ; 
but these votaresses of ‘ Nature * bore you 
to death with their dull loves and high- 
flown correspondence ; the talk is so tall, 
the outcome so small; the sentimentali- 
ty is so heavy, flat, stale, and unprofita- 
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ble, that you turn from these femmes 
incomprises, these. tender transparent 
souls, and feel in your heart that perhaps 
worse things than epigrammatic immo- 
ralities, paint, and patches have happen- 
ed to you. 

The ideal woman of Germany is still 
much what Schiller painted her; she 
poses in passionless serenity (as you may 
see on the title-pages of the poetry- 
books), surrounded by sister-souls, and 
crowned with stars. She is a soft senti- 
mental creature, all sensibility and ad- 
jectives, weaving ‘heavenly roses’ into 
this earthly life; sighing softly to the 
stars, wandering in moonlight, culling 
forget-me-nots and pansies, and en- 
wreathing her blonde brows with the 
flowers of the feelings ; melancholy, sym- 
pathetic, schwdrmerisch ; blue-eyed and 
pensive ; swimming, somewhat vaguely, 
in vast seas of sentiment, not far 
from dangerous gulfs of bathos. The 
Egeria of some favored Numa, the ‘ hea- 
venly friend’ of a semi-Platonic lover ; 
vaporous, floating somewhere, like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, between heaven and 
earth, ready to dissolve at the teuch of 
this gross work-a-day world, and so pass 
away in a state of elemental purity to 
more sympathetic regions. 

There is no figure more poetic than 
that of the ideal German woman; there 
is no actuality more prosaic than the 
flesh and blood reality, as she lives and 
moves and has her being. ‘The ideal 
woman is always unmarried; the real 
woman is married. If marriage be the 
prose of life, German marriage is of 
prose, prosiest. ‘Mit dem Giirtel, mit 
dem Schleier,’ says Schiller, with the 
gentle cynicism of his cold, calm nature, 
‘ reisst der schOne Wahn entzwei!’ With 
the loosened cestus and the lost veil, the 
sweet madness is also lost. He knew 
best. The finding is not one to gratify 
the weaker sex generally, but no German 
woman has been found to resent the 
poet’s utterance. ‘They thenceforth, if 
goddesses at all, are household god- 
desses ; their pedestal, if pedestal be still 
possible, is set upon the great Teutonic 
tripod —the home-baked, the home- 
brewed, the home-spun. Marthas hence- 
forth, cumbered about with too much 
serving (consider only those clamor- 
ings for food at which we have already 
glanced), to have time for adght else. 

















It seems to be an accepted dogma that 
a man is a man, whether he be Bachelor 
or Benedick ; whereas a woman may on- 
ly be properly so called when she has ful- 
filled her destiny as wife and mother. 
Short of that she is an incomplete unit ; 
and, whatever other ‘mission’ she may 
have fulfilled, that which Nature origi- 
nally intended for her remains unaccom- 
plished. Under the heading of * Mar- 
riage,’, Woman in her fullest development 
shall be dealt with; for the present we 
can only contemplate her as she walks 
‘in maiden meditation fancy free.’ 

The girl is, however, mother to the 
woman ; and if, in the majority of cases, 
the woman be only the greater child, a 
glance backwards from effect to cause 
will go far towards explaining this femi- 
nine phenomenon. We have seen what 
the ideal German woman is, and the 
young lady tries to copy her. She 
piques herself upon her ‘ sensibility,’ and 
is proud of her ‘ Empfindlichkeit, a qual- 
ity which often has the root quite as 
much in ‘tetchiness’ and temper as in 
tenderness. She is easily offended, easily 
discouraged, easily thrown off her bal- 
ance. ‘The feminine virtues of patience 
and submission become, by exaggeration, 
vices of helplessness and indecision ; she 
is kept in a state of such tutelage and 
irresponsibility as can scarcely fail to 
make her troublesome at a crisis and use- 
less in an emergency. Clinging and clamor- 
ing have come to be looked upon as some- 
what obstructive attributes, and the para- 
sitical virtues are, generally, rather at a 
discount amongst us; but this is not so in 
Germany, where negative acquiescence 
ranks higher in women than positive 
affirmation, where their poets paint them 
helpless and their husbands like them 
subjugated. 

When the writer of these pages first 
went to Germany, it was with the expec- 
tation of finding in every tenth woman an 
uncrowned Corinna, and in every twen- 
tieth a silent Sappho: silent only in the 
sense, be it observed, of the poet’s ‘ mute 
inglorious Milton.” Even at the capitol 
Corinnas were not; and Sappho was 
conspicuously absent ‘ without leave.’ 

Now, in Germany learning is the char- 
acteristic honor of the nation; and it is 
the proud boast, and the just one, too, of 
German women, that they alone, of all 
the modern feminities of the earth, are 
New Series.—Voi, XXIII., No, 2 
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absolutely well educated. The same pro- 
fessors that lecture to their brothers and 
cousins within the university halls and 
college class-rooms come down from 
those greater altitudes to teach the chil- 
dren and young girls in their day-schools. 
They are taught regularly, systematically, 
patiently, lovingly. A German girl must 
be dull indeed who is not well-read. 
Everything is taught, and everything is 
taught well. But, after all, a building is 
not made of brick only, nor a ship of 
mere wood ; and there are a score of di- 
verse influences and social conditions 
working on the outer and inner systems 
of female education in Germany quite 
beyond the reach of any professors how- 
ever eminent, or any pedagogues however 
profound. 

Besides education, there is such a thing 
as self-education. A woman may be 
very well up to the general mark, nay, 
high above it in all matters of ordinary 
education ; yet, if she strive not to teach 
herself somewhat of those things that 
make life lovely, she will learn before 
long that all her knowledge is but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, and 
that the wisdom of her professors has 
been spent on her in vain. In the moral 
and social education of a German girl, 
even in her physical education, precisely 
the contrary doctrine prevails. She is 
taught that to be womanly she must be 
helpless, to be feminine she must be fee- 
ble, to endear herself she must be de- 
pendent, to charm she must cling. She 
is not brought up to be, she does noz 
desire to be, the cqmpanion, the com 
rade, the equal, in ‘all that not hurts 
distinctive womanhood,’ of the men 
around her. She is thrown back upen: 
herself and other women for society aad 
amusements; a life that revolves im a 
narrow circumscribed round of inanities 
is considered good enough for her. To 
be herself, is to be nothing—less, worse, 
than nothing. To be as like everybody 
else as she can; to copy her friend’s 
clothes, phraseology, and manners; to 
worship the platitude of precedént, to 
conform to the dead level that custom 
has prescribed, to keep carefully to the 
sheepwalk, to applaud in concert and 
condemn in chorus, is the only behavior 
that can be tolerated. If she does these 
things she fulfils all the law and the 
prophets, and it shall be well with her ;,. 
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but if she do them not, she will be view- 
ed askance by her sisters, eyed with dis- 
like and suspicion ; it will be whispered 
that she is a Blaustrumpf, or a Frei- 
geist; it will be proclaimed that she is 
a Pietistinn, or an emanzipirtes Frauen- 
zimmer ; she will be stigmatized as 
ueberspannt, revolutionary, dangerous, 
objectionable. 

Allowances are made by these gentle 
ladies for the eccentricities of French, 
English, and American women, on ac- 
count of the unfortunate accident of their 
birth ; but they are inexorable towards 
one of their own circle who would dare 
to assert any originality of character, or 
independence of action. Woe would 
certainly betide the folly of that virgin 
who would venture to shake off the 
‘wounding cords that bind and strain,’ 
and make an existence for herself inde- 
pendent of the cackling of the Xaffées 
and the weariness of infinite boredom 
based upon everlasting babble. Visions 
of charming German women I have 
known rise up and look at me with blue 
pathetic eyes. ‘They are the exceptional 
women, the women least loved by their 
fellows—disturbing uncomfortable souls, 
bringing constraint and géne in their 
train. The utterances of such women, 
though modest enough, are out of key 
with the Philistine chorus (shall we say 
the vex Dei?) in the background. And, 
after all, it is by these, not by the vague, 
exalted, heroic figures, that the sorry 
action of the play is helped forward, 
and the platform chiefly occupied. They 
have one bugbear and one object of 
idolatry, these monotonous ladies; a 
fetish which they worship under the 
name of mode; a monster between 
public opinion and Mrs. Grundy. To 
say that a thing ‘is not mode here’ is to 
condemn it as if by all the laws of Media 
and Persia. It is not her centre, but the 
system of her social education, that ren- 
ders the German woman so hopelessly 
provincial. Recent great events might 
have led us to expect greater results in 
this direction. The last advices from 
Berlin show that petty personal spites, 
small envyings, backbitings and jealous- 
ies are as rife in the Imperial City as in 
the much despised little Residenz-towns. 
Nor can any change for the better be 
hoped until men and women are allow- 
ed, or will allow themselves and each 
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other, to mix on terms of greater per- 
sonal equality and dignity. 

Let us look back at the physical con- 
ditions of the young girl’s life. We have 
seen her sitting Aznter Ofen, living in a 
dry overheated atmosphere, nibbling at 
unwholesome nicknacks, pecking at 
her food, and poisoning herself with 
sweets and sours. A girl is seldom sent 
to school away from home, by reason of 
the extra expense of board and lodging. 
Every one who has lived in Germany 
must remember with pleasure the gangs 
of fresh round child-faces passing 
through the streets during early morn- 
ing hours. All these little students 
carry neat knapsacks containing books, 
slates, &c. strapped on their backs, and 
the pavements and the promenades are 
made merry with their chatter. /ahrein 
jahraus they go, growing less round and 
less rosy as time passes on, until early 
maidenhood is reached. On_ holidays 
the children meet together and play; 
there seems no idea that these little 
brothers and sisters should suffice for 
each other, with the occasional excite- 
ment of ‘a party.’ Boys and girls do 
not play together as our boys and girls 
do: even at a very early age, strictest 
division of the sexes obtains : were boys 
allowed to burst in upon the confabula- 
tions and titterings of these little misses, 
and loudly proclaim their scorn (as En- 
glish youth is apt to do) of ‘ girls’ non- 
sense,’ it might be better, eventually, for 
all parties. 

As the little girl grows older, she has 
her coffee-parties like her elders, and 
makes a vast number of acquaintances of 
her own age, so that society forms a large 
ingredient of juvenile life. All the little 
sayings and doings, envyings and uncha- 
ritablenesses, are repeated day after day ; 
the little spites and jealousies are kept 
up through a long course of years, and 
the daily gossip becomes almost a neces- 
sity of life. There is no ‘coming home 
for the holidays.’ The children are at 
home; they have only moreystime for the 
discussion of the quarrels and friendships 
that have rejoiced or offended them dur- 
ing the ,‘ half-year ;’ more coffee-drink- 
ing, more gossip, and more liberty. 

The child buds into early maidenhood, 
and then this passing to and fro through 
the streets, where she knows every one, 
and is known to all, begins to have its 
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disadvantages. She becomes self-con- 
scious, has a bowing acquaintance with 
her friends’ brothers, who meet her by 
chance (or otherwise) on their way to or 
from school and college. A system of 
coquetry is now inaugurated, which is not 
without its influence on her character. 
Hitherto she has had coffee and gossip ; 
but now a fresh stimulant comes to her 
life; she has something to conceal; her 
eyes become less candid, and her gaze is 
not so fearless as it was. Here again, 
not the girl, but the system, is to be 
blamed. ‘The sort of frank ‘ flirtation,’ 
beginning openly in fun and ending in 
amusement, which is common amongst 
healthy, high-spirited boys and girls in 
England, and has no latent element of 
intrigue or vanity in it, but is born of 
exuberant animal spirits, youthful frolics, 
and healthy pastimes shared together, is 
forbidden to her, and these tacit arrange- 
ments are made and enjoyed after the 
surreptitious manner of stolen fruit. 

Quite young German children are ex- 
tremely deft with their fingers, and it is 
surprising to see what charming speci- 
mens of their handiwork these little 
maidens offer at birthday shrines or on 
Christmas trees. It would be well that 
English governesses and school-mistress- 
es followed the example of German la- 
dies who undertake the education of 
girls in this most essential part of a gen- 
tlewoman’s education; for the most 
part it is totally neglected in our better- 
lass schools, and the present rage for 
art-needlework has nothing to do with 
the prosaic essential acquaintance that 
every lady should have with the darning 
needle and the cutting-out scissors. As 
a German girl approaches the comple- 
tion of her education, her studies are 
somewhat relaxed, and she profits by the 
time thus gained to attend once or twice 
a week at a Wéhschule, where well- 
brought-up ladies will give her a course 
of lessons on cutting out, fixing, piecing, 
patching, and darning, as well as in ev- 
ery possible and impossible sort of orna- 
mental stitchery. She will make her 
brother a set of shirts, and for herself a 
complete outfit against the day when she 
emerges from school-girlhood into young- 
ladyism. 

The Rite of Confirmation now comes. 
In Protestant Germany it means nothing 
of the religious enthusiasm, the ardent 
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aspiration, the passionate resolves that 
often mark the epoch in the minds of our 
young people. ‘There is nothing of ‘ re- 
collection’ or piety about the rite. It 
simply means, to those whom it most 
concerns, a long dress, visiting cards, a 
bouquet, a lace-frilled pocket-handker- 
chief, the ‘ Du’ of childhood exchanged 
for the ‘ Sie’ of young ladyhood, and the 
potential Schlafrock and Morgenhaube for 
early hours. Visitors pour in to offer 
congratulations and presents ; cake and 
wine and bustle pervade the domestic at- 
mosphere ; a droschky is hired, and the 
confirmed young Christian is driven out 
to pay visits and show off her finery. 

German girls have no outdoor amuse- 
ments, if we except skating when the 
winter proves favorable. Boating, riding, 
archery, swimming, croquet,—all the ac- 
tive, healthy out-door life which Eng- 
lish maidens are allowed to share and to 
enjoy with their brothers, is unknown to 
them. ‘There may be several horses in 
the stable (as is not unfrequently the 
case where there are cavalry brothers), 
yet no one dreams of training any of 
them to carry a lady. Such diversions 
are looked upon by the girls themselves 
as bold, coarse, and unfeminine. Coun- 
try walks, thick boots, and water-proot 
clothes are out of the programme, nor 
could you convince them that a good 
gallop in the open, or a long stretch over 
the common, would morally and physi- 
cally be much better for them, more 
wholesome and commendable, than the 
close unhealthy atmosphere of coffee- 
gossip. It is in vain that you tell 
them such exercises, far from unsexing 
them, fit them all the better for the 
duties of their sex; it is difficult for 
them te hear you out and not show the 
scorn they entertain for you. 

For muchfthat affects the lives of Ger- 
man women we must, however, look at 
the conditionsof existence generally. In 
England, where the villages are closely 
dotted about, where noblemen’s seats, 
manor-houses, the luxurious villas of re- 
tired bankers and merchants and lawyers 
stand thick and threefold, where the so- 
cial position of the clergy is a recognised 
one, country life takes an idyllic turn 
that the pencil of Leech will hand down 
to posterity. ‘The girls in these families 
are all about equally cultured and well- 

mannered ; they feel no shyness when 
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asked to the big entertainments that the 
duke gives to his country neighbors ; 
they are not overcome with embarrass- 
ment if the sons of the house let the light 
of their lordly countenances shine upon 
them; very often the rector’s daughter 
is a far more elegant woman than Lady 
Dorothy or Lady Elizabeth. The school- 
fellows of these young ladies, though not 
the cream of the cream, are of good posi- 
tion, with brothers in all the professions 
—at the bar, in the army, in India, in the 
colonies, in merchants’ and bankers’ and 
lawyers’ offices ; there is a refinement and 
an ease of manner about them that 
makes their acquaintance desirable and 
their society pleasant. ‘They come up to 
town once or twice a year, and visit 
largely among their friends in the differ- 
ent counties of England ; and belonging 
to what may, for want of a better term, 
be called the uppér middle classes of so- 
ciety, there is yet nothing in their lan- 
guage or bearing to define their position 
or indicate their precise rank. They 
will read the same books, hear much 
the same talk that everyone else hears, 
and, having connections ‘up and down 
along the scale of ranks,’ acquire insen- 
sibly an ease of manner that has its ba- 
sis in self-respect and a modest inde- 
pendence of, and indifference to, other 
folks’ grandeur. But in Germany there 
are no smiling villages where squire and 
parson and lord of the manor meet on 
terms of friendly equality; no big 
red-brick houses with paddocks and 
shrubberies and brilliant gardens; no 
trim villas with closely shaven lawns, 
geometrical flower-beds, and a ‘ man and 
a maid ’ to keep things going. Germany 
is a thinly populated country: the scat- 


tered villages are mere assemblages of 


huts, dismally huddled together. The 
Pachter, or tenant farmers, may have a 
smart, trim abode, and the Bauer (not, 
as is often supposed, the patient, plod- 
ding ‘peasant,’ but) a sort of yeoman 
farmer, tilling his own little plot, has 
doubtless gold and silver and linen ga- 
lore cunningly secreted in chests and 
presses after the manner of his kind in 
other countries. And there, too, is the 
parson ; but neither he nor anyone else 
thinks of model cottages, draining, win- 
dow-gardening, or the like. In short, 
there is no one to think of it. The farmer 
is usually a greedy, grasping, extortionate 
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man; the Bauer much the same; the 
parson, a farmer like the rest, is very 
like the rest, as we shall see elsewhere in 
other matters. The lord of the soil is 
a great noble; the estate is twenty, 
thirty, forty miles in circumference, and 
his well-tilled acres bring him in a vast 
revenue. He comes occasionally for 
the shooting, and his stewards and 
bailiffs transact the necessary business 
of the estate with him. The ladies of 
the family are at Berlin or Vienna, Ischl 
or Baden; some of them are, perhaps, 
‘placed’ about the court; what have 
they in common with the womenkind 
of such lumbering, uncouth clods as 
these? Now and again, with a tramp- 
ling of horses and a blowing of trumpets, 
they arrive, dimly magnificent through 
a whirlwind of dust and fanfaronade. 
The people on the estate pause with 
apathetic wonder in their monotonous 
work, and gaze up out of the vast 
brown, hedgeless fields as though the 
gods had flashed by that way. On Sun- 
day, the family-pew, which is like a great 
opera-box, will be furnished, and the 


griftiche Familie will yawn through the 


squalid service. The parson, before he 
begins his discourse, will bow to the sub- 
limities in the opera-box, and perhaps, if 
the countess be bored beyond endurance, 
he may be fetched up to the Schloss 
during the afternoon to make up a sec- 
ond whist-party, and play unlimited ‘ rob- 
bers’ into the small hours of Monday 
morning. 

From the foregoing it will be readily 
understood why it is that German wom- 
en can know nothing of the charm of 
country life. There is no such thing as 
country life, as we understand it, in 
Germany; no cosy sociability, smiling 
snugness, pleasant bounties and _ hospi- 
talities; and above all, for the young 
folk, no freedom, flirtation, boatings, 
sketchings, high teas, scamperings, and 
merriments generally. ‘Society’ in 
small towns is necessarily very restrict- 
ed; commercial people (these have hith- 
erto been generally Jews) visiting 
amongst each other; professors and pro- 
tessional men’s families forming another 
circle ; whilst ‘ society’ proper, consist- 
ing of officers’ families, of those ‘ placed ’ 
about the court, of the higher civil func- 
tionaries, with a scattering of the nodlesse 
unattached, who prefer living in town, 
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or have retired from active service, re- 
gard all outside their own exclusive cir- 
cle with supreme indifference, not to say 
contempt. ; 

Years pass; the young girl is no lon- 
ger so very young; her friends are be- 
ginning to be anxious; a suitable parti 
must be found; she has not much choice. 
She must marry an officer, or an em- 
ployé as high in office as may be. This 
is no case of curates and croquet; or of 
barristers and Badminton; archery- 
meetings and Government clerks, and a 
villaat Putney. Clergymen are nowhere 
in German ‘society ’"—barristers im- 
practicable (for matrimonial purposes), 
and of bankers, merchants, and commer- 
cial people generally out of the big 
towns, therecan be no question. Never- 
theless a marriage is arranged; but first 
there is the knotty point of the ‘ caution’ 
to be settled. A ‘caution’ in its Trans- 
atlantic sense must not here be pre-sup- 
posed. A ‘caution’ in the Teuto-tech- 
nical sense is the sum of fifteen thousand 
thalers (more or less, according to the 
grade of the intending Benedick), to be 
deposited, if the lover be, as he is almost 
sure to be, a military man, in Government 
funds, by the contracting parties, so that 
should the husband be killed in the ser- 
vice of his country, or die an inglorious 
death at home, the widow may have a 
sufficiency upon which to live ‘standes- 
gemdss,’ or in a manner befitting her po- 
sition. ‘There are, however, not very 
many young couples who can deposit 
this sum, so that what with money diffi- 
culties and the scarcity of suitors, the 
young lady has a somewhat uncertain 
time of it until fate and the ‘ caution’ 
smile propitious. 

The betrothed couple are, however, 
not much nearer than they were before : 
they are never allowed to be alone to- 
gether. ‘They put on their best clothes 
and go about paying visits, and the poor 
old Frau Mama toddles panting after 
them, always keeping the young folks 
well in view. This may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the singular manners and cus- 
toms of lovers in Germany; their de- 
monstrative familiarities being quite cal- 
culated to terrify a shy person into apo- 
plexy. The betrothal is, on the whole, a 
more important affair than the wedding. 

The evening before the marriage—the 
Polterabend, as it is called—a singular 
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ceremony ‘takes place; all the friends 
of the bride’s family go to her house, un- 
limited coffee and cakes, and Sozwle are 
consumed; people arrive in costume, 
place is made for them, and they repeat 
appropriate and inappropriate verses, 
original or borrowed, whilst they present 
their gifts. Clatter and confusion reign ; 
it isa relief if dancing vary the scene, 
which generally closes with speechifying, 
toasting, and rather indiscriminate allu- 
sions of the pointedly personal character. 
Having brought our young friend so far 
along love’s flowery way, we will pause, 
hoping to meet her again before long in 
all the added dignity and lustre of ma- 
tronhood. 

It will be undestood from the forego- 
ing that German marriages, though not 
concluded in the altogether convention- 
al manner of the French, have still a 
vast deal less of sentiment and a great 
deal more of calculation about them 
than the ‘ gushing’ character of the na- 
tion might lead us to expect. The Ger- 
man has many points of resemblance 
with the Scotchman: he is ‘ canny’ and 
longheaded, prudent and frugal; he is 
sentimental, but not carried away by 
sentiment. ‘ Wenn der Deutsche schenkt,’ 
says Goethe, ‘Ziebt er gewiss ! 

For the maiden lady of noble family 
foresight has provided the refuge of the 
Suft. A Stiftsdame has a recognised and 
official position in society : she wears her 
‘order’ across the breast or on the shoul- 
der of her black silk gown, in the ‘ world ;’ 
and lives in a state of droning comfort 
when her leave of absence expires and she 
has to retire to her secular cloister. The 
Protestant S¢#/¢ supplies (in a very ad- 
vantageously amended form) the place of 
the Catholic convent. The Reforma- 
tion, not knowing what to do with its 
superfluous spinsters, instituted the Stift 
or ‘Foundation for Noble Maidens.’ 
The foundation was made in this manner. 
A certain number of Protestant nobles, 
living within a given circuit, would be- 
come aware (dans /e temps) of a number 
of marriageable, but not-likely-to-be 
married daughters dwelling within their 
borders; thereupon they would come 
together, consult, compare, and resolve 
that each count or baron should contri- 
bute his thousand thalers (more or less) 
towards the purchase of lands; that the 
sum thus invested should give each de- 
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positing party a presentation in perpe- 
tuity to the so-called S#f¢. A house or 
houses would be forthwith bought or 
built ; forests, fisheries, farms added 
thereto; an overseer or intendant ap- 
pointed; an abbess or prioress nomi- 
nated (probably the lady of most distin- 
guished descent amongst the nobles con- 
tributing) ; the land would be farmed, 
the Stift supplied with every sort of pro- 
duce, the accounts audited by one or 
other of the founders, and for all time a 
comfortable, nay, in many cases a luxuri- 
ous retreat be provided for such mai- 
dens as were doomed to fade suitor- 
less into the sere and yellow. It will 
easily be understood that in many cases 
the land purchased at a few shillings 
per acre has, in the course of years, risen 
to an immense value; that many of 
these Stifts have become extremely 
wealthy, and that, so far as material 
comfort goes, they leave nothing to be 
desired. ‘The rule is a secular one; in 
all cases the ladies are allowed to go 
into ‘Society ;’ leave of absence for 
three or six months yearly is granted ; 
marriage is quite a possibility ; friends 
are received with hospitality, even with 
profusion; a sitting and a bed-room, 
and a personal attendant is apportioned 
to each lady ; and though in some cases 
meals have to be partaken of in com- 
mon, and permission asked of the prior- 
ess or abbess to take drives into the 
country or a walk into the village, yet se- 
verity of the rule cannot be complained 
of. On the other hand, there is often a 
pettiness of tone, a narrowness of feel- 
ing, a personality, and a prejudice that 
makes life in such institutions a weari- 
ness. The meanest of all pride pre- 
vails; the snobbish elevation of rank 
and title-worship, that adulation of mere 
descent, that envy and detraction and 
rage for belittling, which is, more or 
less, the poison of German society gene- 
rally, and the special poison of all small, 
self-contained, self-occupied, self-adulat- 
ing communities. I have dwelt at some 


length on the svstem of prying and scan- 
dalising that obtains in Germany, because 
it is a crying evil, one that cuts at the 
very root of all confidence, and peeps and 
whispers with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause; but I should be unfair, 
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were I not to add, that it is done without 
any conscious malignity; out of dé 
seuvrement, rather than of malice pre- 
pense ; pour passer le temps, rather than 
to injure or destroy. Neither can it be 
possible that these ladies believe all the 
news they promulgate; nay, nor the 
half of it. It has not unfrequently hap- 
pened to the present writer to see the 
lady whose character had just been torn 
to tatters, or was in process of tearing, 
enter the room with unsuspicious confi- 
dence, and meet with the warmest of re- 
ceptions. At first one is startled: upon 
reflection one understands that this sys- 
tem of ‘murdering characters to kill 
time,’ is after all mere amusement (for 
the murderers), and a clinging to use and 
wont. 

It will be objected that there are nar- 
row circles and parish politics every- 
where, and that gossipry is not the ex- 
clusive privilege of the German. True, 
but it is only when for years and years 
the same local twaddle repeats itself, 
the same personalities and pryings pre- 
vail, that the mischievous and offensive 
results become overpowering. It will 
be asked how it is, then, that young 
English ladies are so enthusiastic for 
Germany and the German life? Simply 
because they ave English; free to take 
all that is pleasant, and there is much 
that 7s pleasant, nay, even precious in 
that life; untrammelled by all the social 
tyranny that cribs, cabins, and confines 
the ordinary German woman ; bound by 
no obligation to do as others do; free to 
come, and go, and enjoy; not dreaming 
in their easy philosophy of life of the 
horror with which such comings and go- 
ings, sayings and doings, are regarded in 
strictly German circles, nor how loud 
the reprehension, how utter the condem- 
nation, that watches and follows their 
unsuspecting footsteps. An English 
girl would revolt from the tyranny of 
small things that encompasses a German 
girl’s life; she would start aside like a 
broken bow, rebel overtly, and probably 
prefer the life of a governess (and that is 
saying much), with a sense of work, and 
independence, and personal identity, to 
carry her onwards, to the dull, routine of 
comparative comfort and superlative no- 
nentity.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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BY GEORGIANA M. 


WE were in the North of Ireland, and 
about to start for Lorfdon, in the spring 
of 1857, when, soon after it was published 
for the first time, we read Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“ Life of Charlotte Bronté.” The book 
had been eagerly looked for by us, and 
when it arrived we read it with the deep- 
est interest. It was a biography that 
took possession of us; for days, as it 
passed from one of us to another, we 
talked of little else but the pathetic story 
of that wonderful household amongst the 
Yorkshire moors. 

One day, at last, one of us said, “ Sup- 
pose we were to go and see Haworth on 
our way to London ?” 

It was a happy proposition that seem- 
ed to fit in with everybody’s desire. We 
seized the idea with delight, and in a 
very short time we had resolved to make 
out the little expedition, and had arrang- 
ed our route. We could only manage 
to spend one day in the place, and as we 
all wanted, if possible, to see Mr. Bronté, 
this single day, we agreed, had better be 
a Sunday. To enable us to reach Ha- 
worth on Saturday evening we therefore 
set out upon our journey—four of us in 
number—F., A., M., and I—on a Friday 
evening (it was the 29th of May, the 
evening of a glorious summer day), in the 
steamer to Morecambe from Belfast. 

Early on Saturday morning we reach- 
ed Morecambe, and thence, after a pause 
of some hours, we went on by Lancaster 
to Keighley. It was five in the afternoon 
when we arrived at Keighley, the nearest 
station to Haworth; and here, after hav- 
ing booked our luggage at the station to 
await our return next day, we made our 
way to the best-looking inn that we 
could find ; very tired, and hot and hun- 
gry, for we had spent a good while in 
wandering about Lancaster under a 
burning sun. 

We were now between three and four 
miles from Haworth, and we had to trust 
to our feet, which were already tolerably 


weary, for making out the remainder of 


our journey. In addition to fatigue, al- 
so, M. was unfortunately by this time ill 
with a violent headache, and we were, 
further, laboring wnder some _half-ac- 
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knowledged anxiety as to the nature of 
the accommodation that we might find at 
Haworth when we finally reached it ; for 
though we were well aware of the exist- 
ence of an inn in the place—the “ Black 
ull ”°—poor Branwell Bronté’s inn—for 
anything we knew it might be the small- 
est of hostelries, quite incapable of sup- 
plying us with the three bedrooms we 
needed. As we sat in the hotel at 
Keighley, waiting hungrily and wearily 
for the meal that was curiously long in 
coming, anticipations of the manner in 
which we might be called upon to pass 
the night began to press rather seriously 
upon us. 

“Tt is avery wild expedition, I am 
afraid,” F. said, shaking his head with 
gloomy forebodings ; and the other three 
of us were too ill or too hungry to make 
any very effective attempt at consolation. 

By the time, however, that we had 
been refreshed by food (and very excel- 
lent, when at length it appeared, was the 
meal that we were given—served to us, 
too, in a homely, old-fashioned, sunny 
room, which has left an impression on 
my memory ever since as of the pleasant- 
est hotel-room I ever saw) our spirits 
more. The evening was so 
beautiful that, with our hunger appeased, 
perhaps even the prospect of a night 
upon the moors did not seem altogether 
alarming tous. Atany rate, at half-past 
seven o'clock we started on our walk to 
Haworth—doubtful though we were as to 
what was to become of us at the end of 
it—full of energy and eager anticipa- 
tion. 

From this point I copy from my jour- 
nal, written at the time. 

“It was the walk that the three 
Bronté girls used to take so often. It is 
nearly four miles; a road closed in for 
the most part on the left hand, some- 
times by houses or mills, sometimes by 
high banks or low hills, but on the right 
open in length and breadth for miles—a 
long, wide, verdant valley, rising up 
with a splendid sweep into high moors. 
Behind f these moors, as we 


rose once 


one of 
walked, the sun set, and a great flush of 
crimson rose over half the sky; and 
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then, as the twilight came slowly on, 
faint mists began to steal up out of the 
valley, and fall like a veil upon the 
hills, wrapping the whole wide beautiful 
view in a soft mysterious haze. And 
then high up, far above us, almost on the 
summit of one of the bleak moors, the 
Haworth lights began to steal out one by 
one, like stars in the deepening twilight. 
For full two miles before we reached it 
we could see the village, and the square 
church tower against the sky. 

“For the most part of the way the 
road is level; the real ascent of the hill 
only begins at the entrance of the town. 
There it begins suddenly. We entered 
the street, and then at once the ascent 
became abrupt, growing steeper at every 
step, until, after climbing nearly half a 
mile, it was almost precipitous; a nar- 
row street, paved all across with long 
rough narrow stones, down which the 
wooden shoes of the villagers came 
clanking as we toiled upwards, with a 
strange, most unfamiliar sound. 

“We were almost tired out when we 
reached the top, and saw at last, hanging 
out conspicuous against the sky, on the 
very summit, the welcome sign of the 
‘Black Bull,’ our hoped-for destination 
for the night. We went straight to it, 
and our first enquiry was whether we 
could get beds. All through our walk we 
had been half afraid that at the end we 
should find ourselves compelled to re- 


turn and sleep at Keighley; but a mo- 
ment more set us at our ease now. The 


old inn had beds for us all—plenty of 
them—accommodation of all kinds. 
“We told them what we wanted, or- 
dered our beds to be made up, left poor 
M., who was utterly exhausted now, lying 
on a sofa; and then the rest of us—F., A., 
and I—far too excited to stay indoors, 
went out again into the village. It was 
almost ten o’clock now, and nearly dark. 
The inn joins the churchyard, and we 
stood at the churchyard gate as we came 
out of it. There was the church close 
beside us, and beyond the church was 
the Brontés’ house. We spoke to a police- 
man whom we found standing near, and 
asked him the way to it, for there seem- 
ed no pathway. He. took us in charge at 
once, guided us first to the front of the 
house, which, as it stands actually in the 
churchyard, can only be seen from there, 
and then took us round to the entrance, 
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which is on the north side. As we stood 
looking up at the front, lights appeared 
at one or two of the windows, at the 
parlor down stairs, and at the window 
of the little room that used to be called 
the ‘children’s study.’ We spoke to the 
policeman about the Brontés, and found 
that he seemed to have some glimmering 
notion of Charlotte Bronté’s fame. 
“Having finished our survey of the 
house we returned to the inn, and F. be- 
ing too tired by this time to walk any 
more, we left him there, and A. and I, 
after a few minutes’ rest, sallied out 
again. We wanted to make some little 
purchases before the shops closed; we 
went once more down that strange pre- 
cipitous street, which, long past ten 
though it was now, was still all alive with 
men and women clanking up and down it 
in their wooden shoes, and we went into 
several of the little shops and bought 
various odd things in remembrance of 
the place. To several of the people too 
that we saw we spoke about the Brontés, 
and they all talked of them with a certain 
amount of kindly interest and regard, 
but with little or no warmth. On the 
whole it struck us as very curious how 
little mark they seemed to have made upon 
the place. Nobody showed any desire to 
be communicative about them. Such 
questions as we asked were answered, but 
this was nearly all. Evident as our inter- 
est in the whole family must have been, it 
seemed to stir no desire in any one to 
gratify it. There was even an appear- 
ance of what almost might be called un- 
willingness to acknowledge any peculiar 
excellence or noticeableness in the 
Brontés, which is perhaps, when they 
speak of their superiors, a common trait 
of the democratic, independent York- 
shire mind, but which, from its unfami- 
liarity, amused and struck ‘Yes, 
they are very good people,’ their whole 
tone seemed to say, ‘but we haven't 
much to do with them. It’s no business 
of theirs to meddle with us. They keep 
to their work and wekeepto ours. As to 
their being more remarkable than other 
people—it may be so, but we know 
nothing about that.” Of what Charlotte 
Bronté had become, their knowledge was 
for the most part very vague indeed. 
The landlady at the ‘ Black Bull’ said 
to us afterwards that she had heard there 
had been a book written about her, and 


us. 
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there was one copy of it, she believed, 
in Haworth, but she had not seen it, 
and she did not seem to feel, nor did 
she profess that she felt, any curiosity at 
all about it. 

“A little beforeeleven we made our 
way back to the inn for good, and had 
supper, and went to bed, A. and I sleep- 
ing in a room whose windows looked 
clear down into the churchyard, with a 
damp, mouldering, churchyard smell in 
it. 

“Sunday, May 31st. We were pretty 
early ‘astir, and before I was dressed I 
saw F. out in the churchyard, and hav- 
ing, in a few minutes, joined him, we 
wandered for a little about the tumble- 
down graves (there is scarcely a grave- 
stone in the whole place that is standing 
upright), and presently, seeing an old 
man lingering about much as we our- 
selves were doing, we went up and ac- 
costed him, and found that he was the 
old clerk of the church. So finding him, 
after a few moments, unlike our friends 
last night, evidently of a garrulous turn 
of mind, we attached ourselves to him, 
and soon fell into a long talk about all 
the Brontés—a talk that was very inter- 
esting to us, though he had hittle or 
nothing that was actually new tosay. | 
forget how long he told us he had been 
clerk of the parish, but at any rate he had 


watched the yrowing up of all the 
Bronté children, and he talked of them 
familiarly and with great kindffess, 


speaking of them always by their Chris- 
tian names, without any formal prefix of 
‘Miss’ or ‘ Master,’ and repeating many 
of the little facts about their common 
daily life that Mrs. Gaskell tells. He 
had taught them all to sing when they 
were children, he said. He spoke a 
good deal about poor Branwell, and all 
his miserable While we stood 
talking with him, leaning over one of 
the grave-stones, a younger ‘man, who 
turned out to be the sexton, came up 
and joined us; A. and M., too, had 
already some time before come from the 
house; and presently we four, having 
parted from the two men, weht round 
the churchyard again, and stood for a 
good while looking at the house, and the 
small, ugly-looking garden belonging to 
it, that is cut out of one corner of the 
churchyard, with a path running all 


story. 
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round just within the stone boundary 
wall. 

“We returned to the inn after about 
an hour, and had breakfast ; then, going 
out again, we were, for the second time, 
picked up by our friends the sexton 
and the clerk, and taken by them into the 
church. Itisa large, open church, with 
a gallery at the west end, and with the 
reading-desk and pulpit placed in the 
centre of the south aisle, and facing the 
north. We were taken within the com- 
munion rails, where, beside the altar, the 
Bronté monument stands with its long, 
sad list of names overflowing into the 
little added tablet that records Charlotte 
gronté’s death; and then to the vestry, 
where they showed us the registry of her 
marriage, and where we stood for a good 
while, with the open book and its two 
signatures before us, while they talked to 
us of her wedding-day. Then we left 
the church, and they took us to the Sun- 
day-school, which the clerk was eager 
that we should inspect; but when we 
reached the door we saw that teaching 
was going on, and, in spite of the old 
man’s feiterated invitations, we insisted 
on drawing back. Indeed, we were a lit- 
tle vexed even to have been brought to 
the door, and rather annoyed again 
when, on returning to the church half- 
an-hour later for service, the sexton—to 
show, I suppose, his sense of the fees be- 
stowed upon him—marshalled us into 
one of the most conspicuous pews in the 
whole building, immediately under the 
reading-desk. 

“Only Mr. Nichols officiated—a dark, 
grave-looking man, with a sensitive face, 
and a singularly sweet voice. He 
preached a plain, sensible sermon to a 
very thin congregation, and at about 
twelve o’clock we were all dismissed. 

“We went back to the inn, and had 
lunch ; then walked for a little about the 
village, which, lonely as its position is, 
perched up on a hill-top, is a large and 
populous place (they told us that the 
parish had as many as seven thousand 
inhabitants), and then climbed up to the 
wild barren moor behind the parsonage, 
where the Bronté girls so often used to 
go, and lay down in the sunshine on the 
heather for a happy half-hour. It was 
another perfect summer-day, clear, warm, 
and bright, and the great spread of high 
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moorland, with its subdued coloring, 
was wonderfully beautiful. As we lay 
resting and looking at it, it seemed so 
easy to picture the three little solitary 
figures that used to roam about it, hand 
in hand. We could almost fancy that 
we saw them emerging from the dingy 
stone house, and climbing, with their 
quiet, unchild-like steps, up the steep 
ascent. 

“We were wending our way slowly 
back to the village, when a well-dressed 
man came up to us, and saying that he 
had heard we were strangers, invited us 
to come and see the house in which he 
was living, which long ago had been occu- 
pied by a former eccentric clergyman of 
Haworth — a Mr. Grimshaw — of whom 
Mrs. Gaskell gives a curious account in 
her book. He took us to it accordingly, 
—a quaint and very charming old house, 
and talked to us by the way as we went ; 
but he _was more disposed to talk of 
Mr. Grimshaw than of the Brontés, and 
though he was a sensible man, we did 
not get much out of him that was espe- 
cially interesting. After we had seen his 
house we parted from him, and, rturning 
to the village, proceeded once more to 
the church, to the afternoon service, 
which begins at two o’clock. 

“This, it soon appeared, was the fash- 
ionable hour in Haworth. The church, 
which in the morning had been two- 
thirds empty, filled well now; and 
though, as before, the service began with 
only Mr. Nichols being present, it had 
not proceeded far when the vestry-door 
opened and Mr. Bronté, dressed in his 
gown, came slowly into the church and 
took his place in his pew,—the old 
Bronté pew which had stood sadly and 
touchingly empty until now. 

“He preached an extempore sermon, 
on the text: ‘How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings,—a poor enough 
sermon, yet more interesting to us than 
many a better one might have been. 
We were in a pew in the gallery looking 
down upon him, so close that we could 
see him very well. He is a tall, large 
man, and was dressed with the utmost 
scrupulousness. The face struck us as 
handsome, but possibly it may be hand- 
somer now than it was in his youth, for 
the features are large and strongly marked. 
I thought I saw some likeness in him to 
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his daughter’s picture, but it might have 
been merely fancy. He has a very self- 
possessed manner. He walked into the 
church and up the pulpit stairs with 
great deliberation, and even with a kind 
of stateliness, converting the slowness of 
movement that is probably forced upon 
him by his feebleness and his half blind- 
ness into something that rather adds dig- 
nity to his appearance than suggests the 
idea of weakness. More than once, both 
before he began his sermon, and in the 
course of it, he turned his head_ round 
and looked full at us. The old fire, of 
which, I suppose, there was plenty once, 
seems all to have burnt out of him now. 
He looked quiet, grave, emotionless; 
neither stern nor gentle; only calm. 
“The sermon was ended, and we had 
taken our last look of the church and of 


the preacher by half-past three; and 
half an hour later our last look of 
Haworth itself. We left it at four 


o'clock, and walked in the bright after- 
noon sunshine the four miles back to 
Keighley, often turning to look once 
more at the square church tower standing 
so long in sight against the sky, and 
once for a long time sitting down to rest 
by the roadside, with the beautiful valley 
at our feet, and the wild wide 
rising up, wave on wave beyond. 

Eighteen years have passed away 
since that little visit was paid, and the 
last of the Bronté’s—the old man whom 
we saw that day, left then so sorrowfully 
wifeless and childless—has long ago now 
gone to join wife and children,—one 
name more added to the long list of 
names on those two stones within the 
communion rails. Not many persons 
connected by blood with the Brontés are 
probably ever likely to visit Haworth 
and the church in which the old man 
preached so long; yet, possibly, for years 
still to come, some strangers now and then 
may care to go out of their way a little to 
make a pilgrimage, as we did, to that 
curious village on the Yorkshire hill, and, 
thinking of the strange and touching 
story of those three sisters’ lives, may 
linger, as we lingered, about the moors 
they loved so dearly, and the melancholy 
little house in which their childhood and 
their youth were spent, and the church 
where two of them lie buried.—-Zvening 
Hours. 
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THE ANSWER OF Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS TO A ROMAN “ROUND-ROBIN.”’ 





BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 
(Vide “Ecrectic” for January.) 


Goop friends, you urge my Odes grow trite, 
And that of worthless station, 

Of fleeting youth and joy, I write 
With endless iteration. 


But say, in mortals, base or great, 
Have you a change detected ? 
Are they, when victors, less elate, 
’ When vanquished, ‘less dejected ? 


Do they no more in mundane mire 
For golden garbage scramble? 
Or, but companioned with the lyre, 

Up twisting Anio ramble ? 


Hath Fortune ceased to prove a jade? 
Hath favor waxed less fickle ? 

Hath shamed Bellona dropped her blade, 
Or Death put up his sickle? 

Doth age no longer rime the hair? 
Finds Virtue always supper? 

Or, when cit. rides, a Knight, doth Care 
No more bestride the crupper ? 


Do not the rosy hours wax pale, 
New loves old loves disherit ; 

And sleight of golden showers prevail 
’Gainst Danae’s brazen turret ? 


Sooth, verdum sap. But then, Jove knows 
i Men are not wise, but foolish; 
Whether they scan Soracte’s snows, 
Or those near Ballachulish. 


Still, still they hug the bestial sty, 
And have not changed one wee bit; 
l npleasing’ truth, which “ Repeti- 
Ta decies (non) placebit.” 





Ask such to share my Sabine meal! 
And twine the parsley classic ! 
For such to break the Manlian seal 

And liberate my Massic! 


A pretty tale! Why, ken you not, 
Good friends, as lately showed I, 

In verse already you’ve forgot,— 

Profanum vulgus odi ? 
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Fair maid, or Minister, I dine, 


Toast Rome or A/ma 


Venus : 


When Lydia will not kiss my wine, 
Why, then, I ask Mecenas. 


For such and self the chords I strike 
Of wisdom, love, and scorning ; 


And if the world my 


themes mislike, 


Well—Gentlemen, Good morning! 


The Spec lator. 





JONATHAN, 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ MISTRESS JUDITH,” EzC, * 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


COUNTING THE COST. 

Miss Lynn was ashamed of herself 
next morning when she found herself 
hurrying out after breakfast, instead of 
staying at home in a state of happy ex- 
pectancy. 

She had not yet told her mother 
that her answer had been given. If she 
had, Mrs. Lynn would have loudly pro- 
tested against the unfeeling conduct of 
her daughter to her betrothed. Mr. Falk 
told to wait till the evening to come to 
the school-house, after Daphne had ac- 
cepted him! Such a thing would have 
shocked Mrs. Lynn’s sense of propriety 
in a degree not easily to be described. 
She had thought her daughter a little too 
independent in her behavior to her rich 
wooer all along. This would have been 
the final piece of imprudence, in her 
anxious eyes. 

So Daphne kept her mother in igno- 
rance of her happy decision till Mr. 
Falk’s visit became dangerously near. 

She was glad to escape into the fresh 
air that morning, and to take the well- 
known walk across the fields to the 
Thornes’ cottage. Carefully she survey- 
ed the prospect as she went, for she did 
not want to come on Mr. Falk again 
among his sheep. She could not dis- 
guise from herself the fact that she knew 
him too little not to dread their first 
meeting under these altered circumstan- 
ces. Cool and composed as a kind host 
and neighbor, she had liked him; as a 


lover, she had [felt less at her ease with 
him; as her future husband, she could 
hardly as yet tell what her feelings to- 
wards him might be. And the unknown 
has always something of the fearful 
about it. It was so to Miss Lynn, 
though she wondered at and was a little 
perplexed by her own misgivings. 

But no Mr. Falk started up in the 
meadows or leapt forth from behind the 
elm trees, only his cows looked up lazily 
at Daphne as she passed. 

At the top of the meadow, where all 
Shelbourne, on the one hand, and the 
top of the Thornes’ cottage and Hep- 
reth in the distance on the other, could 
be seen, she turned and stood still, look- 
ing back at the village. There stood 
the brewery, large and prosperous; Mr. 
Falk’s stables, where the Virginian 
creeper grew; the brewery-house itself, 
asnug nest among evergreens and elm- 
trees, its pretty gables covered with 
creepers, the thin blue smoke rising from 
its kitchen chimney. The garden, bright 
as butterflies’ wings, lying in the sun, 
the velvet lawn on the left sweeping to 
the road below. A figure was moving 
about in the garden. Daphne strained 
her eyes to see ifit were her betrothed. 
But no, it was a man in his shirt sleeves, 
trimming the edges of the grass along the 
walks, 

She could not help a flush of pleasure, 
knowing it would be all hers. The com- 
fort, the ease, the pretty home-like 
house, above all the garden—it took her 
breath away to think of it. No more 
toiling over books and slates all day; 
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freedom to do as she liked, and money 
to spend on what she liked. To have 
her mother with her, and to make her 
last days happy; and above all, to be a 
mother to the parish, like Mrs. Myse, 
wine to give to sick people, milk and 
dinners to little Lily, help of all sorts to 
Josiah Thorne and Jael; the tears came 
into her eyes thinking of it all. She felt 
she hardly deserved to be the possessor 
of so many things she cared for. 

And then she blushed, thinking how 
she had come out that morning to 
escape meeting the man who was to give 
it all to her, the man she must promise 
to love, honor, and obey. 

And so she would, she said to herself. 
She would try to make him very happy ; 
she had made him happy indeed already, 
by giving him her promise. All the rest, 
all the right and natural feelings would 
come in time. 

Josiah Thorne’s eyes brightened as he 
turned his head on the pillow to wel- 
come her. 

“You been a long time a-comin’ to 
see me,” he said feebly. ‘I didn’t think 
never to see ’e no more in.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said Daphne; 

“T hope you will see me many times 
yet.” 
And she thought that next time she 
came she might have a basket of fresh 
eggs, a bottle of port wine, and a bunch of 
grapes to bring with her. 

The old man shook his head. 

“I’m got i’ the walley o’ the shadow,” 
he said—“ i’ the walley o’ the shadow— 
but I’m not through’t yet. I don’t count 
to see another Michaelmas, I don’t. 
Michaelmas he took our rent, did master ; 
al’ays had the rent, I had; didn’t have 
to ask for’t twice, he didn’t. Nice gen- 
tleman he was, and a good master to me. 
Forty years I worked along o’ him.” 

“Who was he?” asked the schoolmis- 
tress. 

“Muster Falk, Muster Falk, who else ?” 
said the old man impatiently. “ Never 
were no other like him. I been in a 
deal o’ parts, nine miles t’other side o’ 
Hepreth I been, and niver heerd tell o’ 
another like him.” 

“Was he—was he Mr. Falk’s father ?” 
asked Miss Lynn, coloring a little. 

“Muster Aaron we call him, i’ 
time. 





my 


I hear tell as folks speaks well o’ 
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him; but my gal and he fell out, I 
count, and—” 

“Hev yer piller moved, fader?” ask- 
ed Jael, coming up to the bedside, and 
fidgeting with the pillows, unnecessarily, 
as Daphne thought. 

But Miss Lynn’s curiosity was aroused. 
She must hear all she could now about 
Aaron Falk, since she was trusting her 
happiness to him. 

“What have you to do with him ?” she 
asked, looking at Jael and the old man 
in turn. 

“Nothin’!” said Jael, hastily. “He’s 
our landlord, that’s all. It’s his house, 
this is, and it’s his land as it stands on, 
though fader and gran’fader carried the 
stones here, and put ’em together.” 

“ His house ?” repeated Daphne, look- 
ing perplexed; “but I asked him once, 
and he said—.” And then she stopped 
herself. If Aaron Falk had not told her 
the exact truth, or had not appeared to 
do so, she was the last person that must 
betray him. 

Jael gave a hasty shrug. 

“He satd a deal, I warrant,” she an- 
swered, sulkily as Daphne thought. 
“Sayin’s easy.” 

Daphne felt a something between a 
short breath and a sigh rising, and 
stopped it. 

“Let me read to you, Thorne,” she 
said, and she took down the old dusty 
Bible. 

She thought it would soothe her, as 
it always did, as she saw it soothed the 
old man who had got “ into the valley.” 

But the Psalm she fell upon at hazard 
was in the key of her own thoughts: 

“Lord, who shall abide in thy taberna- 
cle? who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

“He that walketh uprightly, and 
worketh righteousness, and speaketh the 
truth in his heart.” 

It was a small matter—a very small 
matter—that Aaron Falk should have 
equivocated when she had asked him 
whether the miserable tumble-down 
cabin were his. 

And yet the knowledge of it took the 
sweetness out of Miss Lynn’s walk 
home. 

Jael’s sulky words might have been 
spite. But what was to explain the eva- 
sion from the truth, of which she herself 
was certain? 
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Suppose he were not utterly noble, 
then, after all? Suppose there were, after 
all, nobler men than he? 

Her thoughts still came in the Bible 
language she had so lately used at Josiah 


Thorne’s bedside. As she went down 
the slope of the meadow, and looked 
again at the house that was to be her 
home, a voice seemed to say to her, 
“Turn away thine eyes from beholding 
vanity.” 

She did turn away her eyes, not be- 
cause she could make answer to the 
voice that she knew it to be vanity: but 
because the sight of it did not make her 
as happy as it had made her before. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
“THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS 0! 
MEN.” 


Tue brewer did not feel quite happy 
about his reception that evening. Daphne 
was not exactly cold in her manner; in- 
deed, under the circumstances, he felt it 
would have been hardly possible for her 
to be so; but he did not think she was 
quite as cordial as she ought to have 
been. 

He was too much attached to her, 
however, and too happy in the promise 
she had given him, to think much of tri- 
fles. She was undemonstrative by na- 
ture, and he must not expect her to feel 
for him as he felt for her. 

So he argued, until it chanced to slip 
out that she had been up to see the 
Thornes in the morning. After that, 
any coldness of manner or words, rather, 
any want of the natural warmth he had 
expected, assumed a more serious ap- 
pearance in his eyes. 

Daphne noticed that his countenance 
looked a shade less radiant, and with 
the faint suspicion of some injustice or 
hard dealing to Jael and her father in 
her mind, she was wide awake to every- 
thing that might throw a light upon the 
subject. If there was any thing to be 
known discreditable to the man she was 
about to marry, she had better know it 
at once. If he were indeed a hard land- 
lord, she must let him know now that 
she disapproved of him in that charac- 
ter. 

Yet his very change of countenance at 
the mention of Jael’s name made her 
afraid to try and find out the whole 
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truth. She did not know him well 
enough to ask him why he had denied 
that the cottage was his. Indeed, the 
reason of that seemed plain enough: a 
lack of moral courage in a very small 
matter. She had complained that the 
cottage was miserably out of repair, and 
he had shuffled, and said it was not “ ex- 
actly his.” Yet Jael said he was her 
landlord. 

Daphne, who would forgive enormities 
in Eliza-Ann, and pity the erring and the 
malicious all round her with a divine 
pity, was yet inexorable in her demands 
upon the man that was to be her hus- 
band. Him she must look up to, and 
honor ; there was no alternative, she 
felt, but that of contempt. 

And yet she tried to shake all doubts 
of Aaron from her. She heard him call 
her “ Daphne” for the first time with no 
other feeling than a little surprise. She 
gave him a flower when he went away, 
feeling she ought to make amends to him, 
and sent him off happy. She reproach- 
ed herself when he had gone, thinking 
how good and kind he had been, how 
dutiful to her mother; and wondered at 
her own perversity. She had told him 
she could not marry yet; that she must 
consult Mr. May and Mrs. Myse first; 
that time must be given them to find a 
new schoolmistress. And to this re- 
solve she remained firm. ‘Two or three 
months’ time she must have. 

And yet Aaron Falk went home ina 
glory of sunlight, loving so much him- 
self, that he thought he was loved more. 

And after this things went smoothly 
on. ‘The school opened again, till.a new 
mistress could be found; and the brewer 
came every evening to tea, or to walk 
with Miss Lynn. All the village knew 
they were to be married before long, and 
all the village was pleased, with very few 
exe eptions. 

Mrs. Bellarwasone. “ Hartful ‘ussy,” 
she said, shaking her head and the mane 
upon it, that would have been tawny but 
for frequent applications of “ Family 
Hair-grease” “Hartful ‘ussy! she set.her 
cap at ‘im all along from the very first. 
She won't go dry for want o’ asking 
drink. Stuck up she'll be when she gits 
in that there house, suvvents and all, and 
things she aint never so much as seen 
through a bermometer. Pity her suv- 
vents I do, if she treats ’em as she did 
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my poor gal; nothin’ but a bag o’ bones 
she were when she took her by her poor 
shoulders and knocked her out o’ the 
house. I daresay she thought I’d come a- 
scramblin’ and a-beggin’ and a-prayin’ on 
my knees for her to take her back—as if 
J’d go to ’umble myself so to any lady, 
let alone Aer. Eliza-Ann, my dear, come 
here, that’s a darlin’. Ah you Billy 
there—you sinner, you young varmint, 
wait you till I bring the stick about your 
bones, and make ’em rattle!” 

Andrew kept silence, because he saw 
there was little use in speaking, and 
believed that to speak would be to ruin 
Jael, who, though inadvertently, had 
been the cause of his finding out the 
black secret at last. But he changed 
his work, and his employer, and walked 
three miles out of Shelbourne every day, 
that he might avoid coming upon Aaron 
Falk. He loathed him so that he would 
have gone farther than that to escape a 
meeting with him. If he met him, he 
could not tell what the consequences 
might be. He never spoke of him to 
Jonathan ; butthey both knew, like their 
neighbors, that Miss Lynn was going 
to marry the brewer. Sometimes the 
two young men would see them walking 
through the fields in the September even- 
ings; and both, with one consent, would 
change their course, to avoid them. 

“It seems we've got nothing to do 
with folks that are happy, you and I, 
Drew,” said Jonathan once, when they 
had thus avoided the lovers; “our lives 
don’t seem to fall that way.” 

His voice had a half defiant half mis- 
erable tone. 

“No, nor yet with folks that are bad, I 
hope,” his mate answered, in a tone 
more defiant, if less miserable. 

But Jonathan was happier about his 
friend, at least. Andrew was less fierce 
against Aaron Falk than Jonathan feared 
he might have been. And as for ’Scilla, 
Jonathan took great comfort in the fact 
that Drew had almost ceased to speak 
of her. The wound had left its scar, 
but it was surely fast healing. 

So things went on, Daphne 


being 


drawn nearer to Aaron Falk by much in- 
tercourse, and by the force of his un- 
wearying devotion: Andrew and Jona- 
than being drifted away by the tide of 
fate from all that had once seemed dear- 
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est to them; and still, as men do, living 
and working on. 

It was late in September, and the 
wedding had been fixed for the middle 
of October, before anything of impor- 
tance happened in Shelbourne to disturb 
the even monotony of its days. 

Mr. Falk calling one morning with a 
message for Miss Lynn, and a hope of 
seeing her before school hours, was told 
by her mother that she was not at home; 
that she had been called to the Thornes’ 
cottage the evening before, and had 


no doubt spent the night there. A la- 
borer had come to say that, passing by 
the end of the lane, he had seen a red 


handkerchief tied to a stick out of one 
of the windows. Thinking something 
was amiss, he went to the door. Jael 
had opened it for him, telling him the 
old man, her father, was at the point of 
death ; but she could not leave him to 
look for help, and that it was by the 
mercy of God that he had noticed the 
signal of distress, and come to her. 

“ And it’s you as she’d like to see, Mis- 
sus,” said the man to Miss Lynn; “she 
thinks the old man ’ud like to see you 
afore he goes.” 

Daphne did not need to be asked 
twice; but, carrying a bottle with some 
brandy in it under her shawl, she went as 
fast as her feet could carry her through 
the darkness, across the meadows and 
up the lane. 

Jael burst into tears when she saw her. 

“Oh, the Lord’s pitiful and of great 
mercy, after all. I’m not afeard for to 
be alone with him when he goes; but I 
thought there weren't no one to speak a 
good word for him to the Lord, nor yet 
to say no good words to him hisself as 
‘ud cheer him up. And I couldn’t send 
for the minister; maybe he’d come, but 
it ‘ud likely be the death on ’im, comin’ 
out o’ nights.” 

. “I'm very glad you sent for me,” said 
Daphne. “I can’t often be of use. I 
shall stay with you through the night.” 

She took off her shawl and bonnet, 
and put some brandy in a cup, the only 
one that was not broken. ‘Then the two 
women went up the ladder together. 

“He is very ill,” said the schoolmis- 
tress, leaning over him, and watching the 
snatched, short breathing, “but it is not 
death, Jael,—not at present.” 
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“Do you think there'd be time, then ?” 
asked Jael, eagerly. “I'd like send for 
my gal, if there’d be time. She’d fret, 
maybe, if she didn’t see him afore he 
goed.” 

“ Could we send her a message ?” ask- 
ed Daphne. 

“ Jonathan ‘ud take it, that he would, 
if he knowed I war in trouble,” she an- 
swered. “We'd best wait to daylight, 
and then I'll get him to go.” 

“T will go and see him, or get some one 
else,” said Daphne, “as soon as it is at 
all light. And then your girl could be 
here early in the forenoon.” 

She made Jael lie down upon her bed, 
while she sat by the old man’s side. 
Jael, who was weary, slept heavily. Miss 
Lynn kept awake, and as soon as the 
first pink stole into the sky, she put on 
her bonnet, and slipped out of the house. 


CHAPTER L. 


JAEL'S. MESSAGE. 


Ir was a relief to her to pass from the 
stillness and gloom of the poor garret, 
where the shadow of death seemed al- 
ready to be brooding, into the freshness 
of the early September morning. 

All the lane, as she went down it, was 
glistening with dew-drops, the grass and 
ferns were spanned over by myriads of 
gauzy spider-webs ; the few birds of au- 
tumn were gabbling and chirping over 
their breakfast; and slowly the sun was 
riding up the heavens, and sending a 
glow and a glory over the stubble in the 
reaped fields. 

It seemed to Daphne that she was the 
only living thing that had not rested. 
Even the ferns, late as it was in their lit- 
tle lives, had shaken the dust off their 
fronds, and bathed themselves in sun and 
dew, and were standing up fresh and 
feathery in the hedge-rows. 


And she was chilly and tired. Her 
head and limbs were aching. She 


thought it was from want of sleep and 
the anxiety of watching. But, after all, 
the old man had given her little cause 
either to keep awake or to be anxious. 
He had slept all through the night, after 
she had arranged his pillows and raised 
his head ; only his short fitful breathing 
and a thick husky cough showed it was 
more the sleep of exhaustion than of 
rest. 
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But her mind had been busy all 
through the night. She had made many 
plans as she sat by the old man’s side, 
looking for the morning. Jael should 
not lack a friend when the old man was 
taken ; it would be in her power now to 
befriend her, and Aaron would befriend 
her. All the people spoke of him as 
good and kind to the poor. 

The cock on the church spire was all 
a-blaze, as Daphne passed out of the 
damp grass in the meadow on to the vil- 
lage road. 

The village itself was alive now with 
the tramp of laborers’ feet, the opening 
and shutting of the doors as they came 
out, and the whistle of the younger men, 
on whom life’s burden sat lightly. 

Andrew Male stood in his doorway 
pulling on his coat; Martha, neat as if 
it were midday, was putting some bread 
and cheese into his wallet: other wives 
and mothers with their hair awry in nets, 
or tucked up hastily with a hair-pin, 
were beating mats against the garden 
railings, or pulling their sleepy boys out 
of bed. 

Many stopped open-mouthed to see 
the school-mistress going past at that 
early hour, and making for Jonathan 
Cleare’s house. 

Mrs. Cleare was arranging her cap at 
the window up-stairs, when Miss Lynn 
knocked at the door. The sound did 
not reach her dull ears, and it was a 
heavy footstep from behind the house 
that came at the summons. 

Jonathan, in a coarse linen jacket, as 
clean as his mother’s apron, and with a 
trowel in his hand, smeared with mortar, 
came round the corner. 

Daphne Lynn, as she came through 
the village, and up the little garden, had 
felt, she could not tell why, a little fear 
of meeting Jonathan. She knew it must 
be all fancy, and yet she could not help 
fancying that of late, when he had met 
her, he had tried to avoid her. Had 
she ever shown him that she liked and 
respected him? She colored at the 
very thought, but her conscience acquit- 
ted her. It had never been her misfor- 
tune to care for those who did not value 
her friendship ; she had never been more 
than friendly, to use the strongest word, 
to Jonathan Cleare. 

And as she stood at the door and 
heard his footsteps coming round the 
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corner, she drew herself up, and said to 
herself that as the promised wife of 
Aaron Falk she need feel no false mo- 


desty with other men. Of late she had 
not been to see Mr. Cleare; but now it 
was well she should make friends with 
all the village people; it might be in her 
power to do them all in turn some ser- 
\ ice. 

“I came with a message from Jael 
Thorne,” she said to Jonathan; “the 
old man is very ill, and Jael is very anx- 
ious to see her daughter; I think her 
name is Priscilla, and she is in the work- 
house ; do you know her ?” 

“Yes, I know her,” said Jonathan, 
“and I suppose Jael wants her to come 
out ?” 

“Yes; she said you would go for her, 
if you knew she was in trouble. But 
you are busy, I see.” And she looked 
it his dusty hand, and the trowel. 

His sore heart, taking all things amiss, 
read her look as one of contempt, or at 
least of condescension. 

“I’m always busy,” he answered curt- 
ly; “some must work if the world’s to 
go on; and I was not one that was born 
with a silver spoon, as some folks are.” 

His tone more than his words hurt 
Miss Lynn. 

“You speak as if I despised work,” 
she answered, coloring. “I that have 
worked all my life, till now. I despise 

hose who cannot work, and I do not 
know why you misunderstand me.” 

She looked up at him, and meeting his 
clear grey eyes, looked down again. She 
would not part with him so. If there 
was any man in the village she respected 
more than another, it was this man; and 
she had enough vanity to be pained and 
indignant at his wilful desire to quarrel 
with her. 

Bodily fatigue had made her weak, 
as it makes most women. ‘The tears 
started to her eyes against her will; they 
sometimes did so when her mother 
spoke sharply to her. 

And she knew that Jonathan was 
standing there, watching her face. 

She dared not look up again, for fear 
he should see these meaningless tears, 
which, in his unkind frame of mind, he 
might interpret to mean anything. She 
spoke with her head down. 

“Can you go, or shall I look for some 
one else to send to Hepreth ?” 
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“T'll go,” said Jonathan, in a subdued 
voice; “tell Jael I'll go myself.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Lynn, “she 
seemed to wish you should go yourself 
to break the news to Priscilla. Good 
morning.” 

She turned and went quickly out of 
the garden. Jonathan stood still, watch- 
ing her, not moving to open the gate. 

When his little mother came down, 
five minutes after, he was still standing 
there, twisting the trowel in his hands. 

“Your breakfast’s ready, Jonathan,” 
said her gentle quavering voice, at the 
door; “I’ve got a bit o’ fresh fish for 
you, to morning; it tastes beautiful, it 
does.” 

He threw off his white coat, and chang- 
ed it for a better, washed his hands at 
the pump in the garden, and drank off 
his cup of tea; and then, without stop- 
ping to taste the fish, he cut off a piece 
of bread from the loaf, and was off tq 
Hepreth. 

‘Scilla was a strange girl, and would 
not come at everyone’s bidding. He 
and Jael knew that, and that was why 
she was so anxious that he should fetch 
her. 

“I don’t never feel hungry of a morn- 
in’, I don’t; I’m a bad mornin’ woman,” 
said Mrs. Cleare, “but I don’t like to 
see Jonathan go out fastin’. His father, 
he took his victuals well, when he were a 
young man, same’s Jonathan.” 

“Well, it ain’t done Aim not much 
good, not to speak of,” said Martha 
Male; “my way is to let the men take 
or not take, as their nature is. Nothin’ 
don’t do you good as your stomach’s set 
against. It’s a waste o’ good cooking 
and good victuals; and it’s my thinkin’ 
thatimore men die of too much drink 
than die of too much fastin’.” 

By eight o'clock there was no change 
in the old man’s state, and Miss Lynn 
went home, promising Jael to return in 
the evening, or earlier if she was sent 
for. 

“I'd take it kind if you’d come again,” 
said Jael, sitting up wearily in her bed; 
“ There ain't no one to speak a word for 
him to the Lord, not if he goes in the 
night-time. Minister, he'll be sure to 
come in the day: | wouldn’t have him 
do no other.” 

Daphne Lynn went back, very weary, 
to her day’s teaching. As she put on 
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her bonnet again that evening, to start 
for the Thornes’ cottage, she looked for- 
ward with more than usual satisfaction 
to the time—a little more than a fort- 
night hence—when she would be her 
own mistress, and the drudgery of 
school-work would be over. 

She promised her mother not to stay 
with Jael all night, unless she found that 
she had no choice but to remain. In- 

deed, she felt little equal to another 
night without sleep in the hard chair by 
Josiah’s bed. 

Mr. Falk, who had come late in the 
afternoon to see her, had been very 
much opposed to her leaving home again. 
It was not her place to nurse Josiah 
‘Thorne, he said. He would willingly 
pay a suitable person to wait upon him. 

“You are very kind,” Daphne had 
said, with quite decision, “ but it’s not 
quite a matter of money. He fancies 

ethat he likes to have me there; and I 
know I like going. I shall not stay later 
than nine, unless Jael is afraid to be left 
alone, because my mother wants me to 
come back.” 

“ J should wish you to come back, too,” 
said Mr. Falk. ‘There was an assump- 
tion of something like authority in his 
tone that startled Miss Lynn. 

“T am sorry if you disapprove, but I 
feel I should be wrong if I did not go.” 
Then, thinking she had spoken hastily, 
that she was not quite dutiful to him, 
she added more gently, “ It is so seldom 
I can be of use to anyone, Aaron.” 

He relented as she looked wistfully at 
him. He thought it was the softest, 
kindest expression that had ever lighted 
up her face when she was alone with 
him. He had seen the look before; but 
it was given to her mother, or to some 
of the httle children in the school. 

“I know you will always do right. 
God bless you, Daphne,” he said, as they 
parted. When she had gone a few steps 
up the field, for he walked with her to 
the gate leading into it, he followed 
her, and, taking both her hands in his, he 
looked into her face. 

“I want to thank you for looking at 
me as you did just now. It is the first 
time, dear, that you have looked at me 
as if you trusted me. You don’t know 

I don’t 


what you are to me, Daphne. 
suppose you ever will know.” 
“Why not ?” she said, looking up sur- 
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prised. Her head had been turned away 
from him. 

“I don’t know why I said that. | 
hope you will know later, when you are 
my wife. Perhaps you will get to care 
about me a little more then.” 

“Tam afraid I have been undutiful 
to you,” she said, “or you would not say 
all this.” 

“Perhaps I have said too much,” he 
answered; “ but I care for you so much, 
that I have a horrible dread sometimes 
that you may cease to like me—to—. 
But it is a very little time that I have 
towait now. I won't keep you longer, it 
looks like rain.” 

He held both her hands still in his own 
Now he stooped and kissed her forehead. 

“Good night, Aaron,” she said gently, 
and turned away. He stood by the 
gate, watching her, till she was out of 
sight. 

She was touched by his tenderness. 
She looked back, and waved her hand to 
him. 

And after she was gone he still stood 
there, watching the path she had taken. 


CHAPTER LI. 


THE BREAK OF DAY, 


“I THOUGHT you'd come,” said Jael’s 
voice wearily, from the garret, before 
Miss Lynn had begun to climb the lad- 
der. “ The day’s been terrible long with- 
out you. Fader he’s been a-frettin’ for 
ye wonderful.” 

“How.ishe? And has your daughter 
come ?” asked the schoolmistress, unty- 
ing her bonnet and sitting down by the 
old man, where Jael had given up her 
seat. 

Jael shook her head. 

“ Jonathan’s been arter her, but the 
child’s ailin’ and she couldn’t come. 
She'll come to-morrow, early, maybe, if 
the doctor ’ud let the child out ;—she 
thinks a deal more o’ that than o’ her 
grandfader.”’ 

Daphne looked at the old man, and 
then at Jael, who read her look. 

“She'll be too late. He’s a-goin’ fast. 
Doctor come to-mornin’. He said he 
might last till evenin’, or till break o’ day, 
but he couldn’t no longer.” 

Miss Lynn saw that the doctor must 
be right. The short breathing of the 
morning had become quicker, and more 
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uncertain. As night came on, there was 
a painful rattle in the throat as well. 

“ That’s death,” said Jael, as she sat at 
the foot of her own bed, her face cover- 
ed with her hands. She had become a 
fatalist now, as most of us perhaps be- 
come, when death or sorrow meets us 
face to face in the pathway, and we see 
there is no turning back. She had 
given up using the stimulants the doctor 
had ordered. 

“ Not always,” said Daphne. “ But I 
do not think he can last very long.” 

He was almost unable to swallow now, 
though he still spoke a word or two, with 
long pauses between. He said Jael’s 
name often, ’Scilla’s once. But he had 
no cares to disturb his peace. 

“Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” read Daphne, “ I 
will fear no evil.” 

His eyes brightened then for the last 
time. He tried to turn his head upon 
the pillow. ‘The words were familiar to 
him, and he smiled. 

When the psalm was finished, he nod- 
ded his head in pleased content, and 
closed his eyes. Daphne thought it was 
one of the most beautiful sights she had 
ever seen. The smooth bald head, the 
prominent but finely shaped nose, the 
refined, sweet mouth, and the child-like 
blue eyes looking out above the thin 
wrinkled cheeks, on which the work of 
ninety years had left its traces. ‘The in- 
effable peace, and freedom from all fear 
of death, in strange contrast with the 
poverty of the poor garret, and the gloom 
of the gathering night outside the rattling 
window,—there was something wonder- 
ful and moving in it all; and Daphne, 
watching the old man by the light of the 
candle, that threw its dim rays far enough 
to show Jael still sitting at the foot of 
her bed and rocking herself gently to 
and fro,—forgot that she was weary, and 
that this was the beginning of another 
sleepless night. 

Pattering against the crazy window 
came the rain that Aaron Falk had fore- 
seen. Now and then sheet lightning di- 
vided the sky, and sent a pale glamour 
over the elm, and the tops of the or- 
chard-trees. There were awful silences, 
as before a storm; and then the wind 
rose and soughed dreamily, and rose 
again, and battled in the branches; and 
the wet leaves on the nearest boughs 
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beat against the “window-panes, and 
made weird noises, like the crying of an 
infant in the dark 

After a while, Vaphne changed her 
seat, and took her place by Jael’s side. 

“Can't you sleep a little, Jael? | 
would wake you at the slightest change. 
I am going to stay here. It is too wet 
to go home, if I wished it; and, in any 
case, I should stay to-night.” 

“It’s too late for ye to go home,” Jael 
answered, rousing herself for a minute, 
and comforted that she could not lose 
her friend. “It must be nigh on mid- 
night,” she added, looking out at 
window, where a black line marking th 
horizon was all that could be seen 
through the sparkle of the rain-drops and 
the shivering of the wet leaves. 

Miss. Lynn looked at her watch, and 
found Jael was right. She had learnt 
from the face of nature to guess at times 
and seasons better than those who could 
read and write. She had not had a 
clock for many a long year, and yet she 
knew the hour for supper and for bed 
as well as the birds in the copses. 

She sat down by Daphne, who covered 
her shoulders with a shawl, for she was 
shivering. It was useless to ask her t 
sleep, now that she knew her father’s 
time must be so short. She was more 
faithful to her post than they whom the 
Saviour asked to watch by Him. Sorrow 
that made them heavy, had made her 
wide awake. 

“It won’t be long before I go arter 
him,” she said, breaking the silence sud- 
denly. 

Jael, for Priscilla’s sake you shouldn’t 
wish that.” 

“Scilla? what can I do for her? 
ain't fit to work no more. ‘There's on’y 
the work’us afore her—on’y that.” 

“Don’t say so,” said Daphne earnest- 
y, laying her hand on Jael’s, which was 
verycold. ‘They were talking in hushed 
voices, not because they could disturb 
Josiah Thorne, who was past that, but 
because it was the chamber of death. 
“Don’t say so, Jael! Scilla shall not 
stay in the workhouse. I can prevent it 
now—I shall be able—” 

Jael only shook her head again. A 
bitter smile, that Miss Lynn did not see, 
was on her face. 

“Don’t shake 
went on eagerly. 


hve 


t 
x the 


your head,” Daphne 
“If anything happen 
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to you, I will take care of Priscilla. 
You know, Jael,” she added, “ things are 


going to change with me now. Priscilla 
can come and be my servant. Mr. 
Falk—” 

Jael lifted up her face and looked at 
Daphne with a pitying, and yet half- 
scornful expression, quite new to her. 
3efore Miss Lynn had time to try and 
interpret it, Jael broke out, 

“Poor dear, little you know what 
you're sayin’ of! The thin’ you’re speak- 
in’ of can’t never be. And don’t speak 
of it to A*m—for the love o’ the Al- 
moighty don’t name it to Azm/ I wants 
to die i’ the old house like fader. I 
don’t want to go i’ the workus for the 
little while I’ve got left—” 

Miss Lynn's disturbed, anxious face 
brought Jael to herself. 

“I’m light-headed,” she said, “ trou- 
ble’s made me light-headed. Couldn't 
you rest, my poor dear, on my bed ?” 

Daphne had stood up. Some impulse 
made her feel she must leave Jael’s side; 
some vague notion that this would ease 
the pain Jael had inflicted. What could 
it mean? What did it all mean? 

She walked across the room in a 
dreamy state, and was about to sink into 
the chair by the old man, when the can- 
dle flaming up suddenly, showed her 
that the face she had left on the pillow 
had changed its look. 

“Death,” said Daphne to herself, 
though she had not seen that look more 
than once or twice before. 

And it was death. A little before the 
dawning, just at the time he always fan- 
cied he heard the master’s voice calling 
him, the Great Master had called Josiah 
‘Thorne, and this time he had answered 
to the call. 

Jael rose, like King David when his 
child was dead. She folded away her 
grief, and thought no longer of herself. 

“Go away you,” she said to Daphne, 
“ you ain’t used to such things. No one 
shan’t touch fader but me. I’ve always 
done by him sin’ ever mother went, and 

I'll do for him now.” 

Daphne went to the window, and look- 
ed out into the night. When she keft it a 
few moments after, the last service had 
been rendered to Josiah Thorne, and 
he lay sleeping under a snow-white 
sheet. 

Jael pointed to it. 
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“I've had that by me this many a 
month,” she said. “I wouldn’t never 
use it, so as he’d have it clean against he 
went.” 

She took some sprigs of rosemary and 
lavender from a drawer, and laid them 
on it. 

“ And now you'll sleep,” she said, “ for 
you've done all for him as you could. 
It was his time to go, and he’s went. 
The Lord ‘Il not find nought amiss with 
him ; he al’ays loved the Lord, and keep- 
ed his goin’s straight. On’y—I’d have 
praised Him if so be He'd let my gal 
seen him afore he went.” 

She was pointing to her own bed while 
she spoke. 

“TI am not tired,” said Daphne, weari- 
ly enough, “ you must sleep there, Jael."’ 

“I? I’m goin’ to keep along o’ him. 
I ain’t agoin’ to leave him now, till 
they’ve put him away.”’ 

She laid herself down on the bed 
where her dead father lay sleeping, re- 
verently, as if she feared to disturb his 
rest. 

Daphne tried to sit up for a little 
while; she felt as if she could not sleep 
in that strange scene, on Jael’s wretched 
bed. 

But this very scene, and the death of 
the old man, had served to drive from 
her mind the thoughts that troubled 
her. All seemed nothing in the imme- 
diate presence of the angel of death. 

And she was young, and her strength 
was overtaxed. 

After a little she threw her shawl over 
the pallet bed, and stretched herself 
upon it. 

For a moment she heard Jael’s regu- 
lar breathing, and knew she slept. 

Then everything faded from her, and 
she, too, was sleeping. 

Outside the wind was moaning like a 
lost soul, and the rain was pattering. 
Within lay the old man, motionless, un- 
der the white sheet, with the rosemary 
on his breast. 


CuHapTer LILI. 
DAPHNE’S AWAKING. 
Wuen Daphne opened her eyes the 
bright September sun was streaming in- 
to the room. The rain-drops had dried 


away from the window, and the leaves 
of the elm-tree; the wind had gone 
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down, and everything was changed: she 
must have slept late, she said, raising 
herself from the hard bed which sheer 
weariness had made soft enough for 
a deep long sleep. 

The first sight of the grey shawl under 
her head recalled the scene of the past 
night. The second thing on which her 
eyes fell was the smooth white sheet 
stretched over what had, a few hours be- 
fore, been Josiah Thorne. 

It was all true, then; and yet, how 
like the truth was to a dream. The 
wretched room, the poor bed on which 
she found herself, the dead man lying 
before her—surely it was a dream. A 
fortnight hence she was to be the rich 
brewer's wife, a great lady in the parish ; 
Daphne hardly knew whether that or 
this was the most unreal. 

At first her bewilderment was too 
great for fear. But as she came to her- 
self, and saw that Jael was gone, that the 
dead man alone kept her company, a 
feeling of awe stole over her. She rose, 
and casting a hasty glance at the awful- 
ly still outline of the figure on the bed, 
she gathered up her shawl, and began to 
descend the ladder hastily. 

She must be sleeping still, or her eyes 
were strangely dim and heavy: for that 
was not Jael whom she saw before her. 

It was someone with the look of Jael, 
but with beauty that Jael had never 
had. Tall, fair, with wide, child-like blue 
eyes, a slim, straight figure, and some- 
thing that is indescribable of beauty and 
grace in all her movements and gestures ; 
this was the woman that Daphne saw. 

And this must be Jael’s child, Pris- 
cilla. 

Daphne, who had paused in wonder on 
the ladder, came down slowly. Jael was 
not inthe room. The door was open, 
and the cool morning air was blowing in. 
A little breakfast was prepared on the 
table with more care than was common 
in the poor home. 

Priscilla was standing near the door- 
way, the sun falling on her dark blue 
workhouse dress and on her fair hair; 
she was looking down at a little child, 
who, with his back to the ladder and 
Miss Lynn, was crawling upon the floor, 
and clinging to his mother’s skirt, mak- 
ing soft, babyish gurglings and cooings. 

“ You are Priscilla?” said Miss Lynn ; 
“IT am glad you have come, for your 
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mother’s sake, though you are too late 
to see your grandfather.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the girl, shudder- 
ing. 

“Ts this your poor—your little child ?” 
asked the schoolmistress, gently, a touch 
of infinite sadness and pity in her voice. 
So beautiful and so young, what pity 
could be enough for her ? 

Priscilla looked pleased at its being 
noticed. She stooped, and raised the 
child in her arms. It, too, was in its 
blue work-house dress; and as she rais- 
ed it, meaning to show its face to the 
stranger, and the child, in a baby ecstasy 
of love and play, turned its cheek in- 
stead on to its mother’s shoulder, and 
clung about her neck, it seemed to 
Daphne that they were two beautiful 
flowers growing upon the same stem. 

And these were paupers, said Daphne ; 
could God have punishment great 
enough for him who had brought them 
to this? It should not be so any long- 
er; at any price, Priscilla must be saved 
from the degradation and danger of a 
workhouse life. 

“ Priscilla,” she said, coming nearer 
her, “it must not be as it is now, any 
longer ; the workhouse is not a fit place 
for you; you would like to come away 
from it, from the bad people you have 
to live with, wouldn’t you? you would 
like to come and be’”—she hesitated as 
she looked at the beautiful face—couid 
this girl ever be a servant ?—‘ You 
would be my servant and my friend, 
wouldn’t you, if it can be managed ?” 

Priscilla looked a little troubled; she 
pressed her cheek nearer to the child’s 
head upon her shoulder. 

“You need not have to part with the 
poor little child altogether,” said Miss 
Lynn. “ Your mother would keep that, 
and you could see it sometimes, you 
know.” 

“The school-house isn’t far,” said 
Scilla, looking happier, but still doubt- 
ful. 

“Tt would not be at the school- 
house,” said Miss Lynn; “I am going 
to be married; the Brewery House is 
going to be my home; we can’t afford 
to keep a servant just now, but then—” 

Jael had come in, with a bundle of 
sticks in her hand. She was looking at 
Daphne,as she spoke. ‘Scilla was 
looking at her mother, her lips parted, 
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The little child 
had turned his head, and he, too, was 
looking, with round baby eyes, at the 
speaker. 

Was it something she read in any of 
these faces that stopped the words on 


and her cheeks paled. 


Daphne Lynn’s lips? Was it the re- 
membrance of Jael’s words of last night, 
with their awful solemnity of utterance 
—“The thing you're speaking of can 
never be ?” 

Daphne did not know; only she knew 
at that moment a sudden light came to 
her, a light to light up darkness and sin. 
It was the rent in the heavens in the 
blackness of the still thunder-storm ; the 
flash that brings not daylight, but fire 
and sword. 

She staggered to the ‘doorway, and 
pushing past Jael, ran down the green 
lane as if she were pursued. 

Heaven and earth were reeling be- 
fore her; whether she stumbled and 
fell, seemed to matter nothing to her. 

And yet, through the dumb horror and 
despair that had seized her, and made 
her careless of all else, she was con- 
scious of one overmastering fear—the 
dread of meeting Aaron Falk. 


CuHapetrer LIITI. 


TROUBLE AND TOIL, 


Tue children had already gathered 
in the play-ground when Miss Lynn hur- 
ried through it to her home. 

She had not forgotten them, nor that 
she had the daily routine of teaching be- 
fore her. The force of habit is strong ; 
and in her miserable agitation she had 
yet thought of looking at the church 
clock as she passed, and had been relieved 
to find it was not quite nine. Shecould 
have a few moments to think, and to con- 
trol herself, before she went among them. 

Her first impulse was to run up stairs, 
and lock herself into her own room. 
But she remembered her mother, who 
had been left all night—not alone, it is 
true, for Martha Male had consented to 
come and sleep in the house on condi- 
tion that she should go home at six to 
prepare Abraham and Andrew’s break- 
fast. 

But the mother would be alone now, 
and she was never very happy without 
Daphne. So the daughter went straight 
to her room. 
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Never before had she been thankful 
that her mother was blind. 

Now, as she caught sight of her own 
face in the glass, she could not but 
be thankful. She felt that in the last 
hour her face had aged sensibly. She 
never had much color: now, though she 
had walked so rapidly, she was as white 
as marble. Her mind still full of the 
dead face she had seen, she started, see- 
ing how like her own was to it. Was 
she going to die? Did people die of 
trouble such as hers ? 

She almost hoped so, till the blind wo- 
man turned her sightless eyes at her 
with that mixture of helplessness and 
vacancy that only blind eyes wear. 
Then Daphne knew she must live: that 
there was something to live for. 

Everything was passing from her but 
this: this only death could take from 
her. 

She sat down by the bedside, and laid 
her cheek against her mother’s. 

She had meant to be brave, 
hide her misery for a while, till she 
could express it better. What was this 
weakness coming over her ? 

She raised her head, and began to 
unfasten her shawl, and fold it up. 

She had not spoken yet. Her mother 
thought it was that the old man was 
dead. 

Daphne had not seen many deaths. 
It was enough to disturb a stronger wo- 
man than her. 

The mother, who was peevish enough 
when her child was well and in prosper- 
ity, began now to soothe her in her 
turn. 

“I see he is gone, my dear. Well, he 
was very old, you know. The young 
may go, but the old must, as the saying 
is. He was quite ready, I hope. I’m 
sure you've been a comfort to them. 
But you're terribly tired. Give me your 
hand. How cold it is—is it so cold 
this morning? And it’s not as steady 
as usual. You're quite over-tired, 
Daphne, my dear. I can’t let you do 
this again. What will Mr. Falk say, if 
he sees you like this ?” 

Daphne pushed her hand away, and 
rose from her seat. She walked up and 
down the room meaninglessly, once or 
twice, hardly knowing what she was 
doing. Her mother thought she was 
beginning to put the room in order. 


and to 
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“ My dear, Martha’s put me straight, 


and given me a cup of tea. Get your 
breakfast, and don’t stand about longer. 
Did you sleep at all? If not, you are 
not fit to go to the school. You see, 
my dear,” and her voice began to have 
some of its natural petulance, “ these 
good deeds you take on yourself make 
you quite unfit for your proper duties. 
You can't keep the school to-day. But, 
after all, it doesn’t much matter; it'll 
have so soon to break up. I told Mr. 
May you must have ten days or so be- 
fore your marriage, to get your things 
ready, and that.” 

Daphne had thought about her 
“things,” like other women. There 
were half finished things lying about her 
now. She turned from them with a 
sharp pain, only to meet the stab of her 
mother’s words. 

“T will get you your breakfast, mo- 
ther,” she said, glad of the opportunity 
of getting away. “And I am going to 
have the school to-day. I slept a good 
deal last night.” 

Mrs. Lynn had her breakfast brought 
to her. But Daphne went fasting into 
the school. 

“School-missus do look bad,” said 
the elder girls to each other, and to 
their mothers, when they went home at 
night. 

“She’s ta’en the old gen’leman’s death 
wonderful to heart, I take it. And yet 
it’s on’y what’s right and natural, poor 
dear. It isn’t many as carries their 
years so well as Josiah’s done.” 

“TI wonder as Muster Falk’s willin’ 
for her to be gaddin’ about and nursin’ of 
sick folk. She do look a bit delicate.” 

“ Muster Falk ? may-be he ain’t will- 
in’,” said one of the men, with a laugh. 
“ But she’s got the rein-hand of him I 
count. He’s wonderful taken up with her, 
they tell me. He'll cut every blessful 
flower as ever growed in that there 
glass-house of his, and give ’em away to 
her. She’s born to luck, she is, and 
looks like it.” 

“Don’t look like it to-day,” said an- 
other man. “I happened on her to- 
mornin’ early as she were comin’ down 
the street: and white as a churchyard 
ghost she was. Didn't like the thoughts 
of stoppin’ along o’ the corpse, I reck- 
on. And no blame to her neither.” 
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“ She'll be set up very like when she’s 
a fine lady; but she’s a nice one now, 
anyway. A beautiful letter she can make 
out, and no mistake. Anda good turn 
she'll do for the worst of us.” 

“It’s a bad thing when a woman gets 
the bit between her teeth,” said an older 
man, shaking his head. “ But if there’s 
any as I’d give her head to and trust her 
to go the right way, it’s that young 
woman,” 

“TI believe the blessin’ of the Almigh- 
ty’s on her,” said Mrs. Cleare to Jona- 
than. “And He'll direct her ways for 
her; I don’t feel no fears o’ that.” 

Meantime the longest day of the 
school-mistress’s life passed by. One 
only consolation she had to keep her 
up; it was, the knowledge that Aaron 
Falk was out for the day, that he did 
not expect to be home till evening. 

If there had been the chance of his 
coming to see her at the dinner-hour, or 
after the school closed, she felt she 
could not have stood up teaching; try- 
ing, and wonderfully succeeding, in 
teaching as if nothing were amiss. 

In our sorest straits the knowledge 
that we have “ime is very supporting; 
though after that time is over, nothing 
can come but the blow we are avoiding 
now. 

Daphne’s endurance was strained to 
the last point; she felt that a meeting 
with Aaron Falk that day, and the scene 
that must follow upon it, would be 
more than either mind jor body could 
stand. 

“ Please ’m, are we to come again to- 
morrow?” asked the children, when 
lessons were over. ‘“‘ Mrs. Myse told us 
as you wouldn’t want to be troubled 
with us no longer; she said there 
wouldn't be no more school.” 

“Come again as usual,” said Miss 
Lynn, “I will speak to Mrs, Myse.” 

“Don’t stop to put away anything!” 
she said, quickly. She felt as if the jay 
of another slate must make her cry. 

They went out, wondering; such an 
order had never been given before. 

Perhaps they would have wondered 
less if they could have seen her after 
they were gone, when, locking the school 
door, she sank down on her knees be- 
fore one of the desks, and hid her face 
in her hands. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
MR. MAY'S MANDATE. 


“Sur’s not at home? Well, it does 
not matter. You will do quite as well, 
Mrs. Lynn, though I am very sorry not 
to see her dear face. But I came to say 
we can't Acar of her carrying on the 
school any longer. We think it only 
fair to Mr. Falk, you know, and to all 
the people, and indeed to Mr. May and 
myself, who expect to see her looking,— 
not mice, because she always does ¢hat,— 
but particularly sweet and pretty on the 
great day, that she should have ten days 
to prepare. And poor Mr. Falk, you 
know, he complains to Alfred that he 
never has time to see her. He is quite 
aggrieved, you know, and seems to think 
it is dear A/fred’s fault. So, for our 
sakes, if not for her own, and for the 
sake of the wedding gown, you know, 
the school must be closed to-morrow. 
Itis Mr. May’s particular wish and or- 
der you may say to her, Mrs. Lynn. 
How is the good little woman ?” 

“She’s not well to-day, ma’am. I 
think she’s over tired. She’s wanting in 
judgment about some things, though I 
can’t find much fault with her. And 
she would have it she must stay with 
Jael Thorne because the old man was 
dying.” 

“Ah, yes; but Aow grateful Jael is to 
her! I’ve just been up there, and she is 
longing to see heragain. The poor child, 
Priscilla, has come home, but she’s of lit- 
tle use to her.” 

“Still it’s company for the poor wo- 
man, isn’t it, ma’am? Daphne needn't be 
thinking she’s left alone.” 

“No, no. Set her mind at rest on 
that, if she doesn’t know Priscilla is there. 
Did she mention to you that she had 
come ?” 

“No, ma’am, she didn’t. But she’s so 
very tired to-day. She’s spoken little 
and eaten less. She wentout for a little 
turn half-an-hour ago. She said her 
head ached.” 

“ Well, remember, it’s se/t/ed that the 
school does not open to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Myse, assuming a look of strong- 
mindedness and decision. 

She was slipping on her goloshes at 
the door over her flat little cloth boots. 
She always made a point of taking them 
off as she entered a house, and putting 
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them on‘as she left it, if there was the 
slighest chance of their being damp. 
“You see I have to be so careful with 


dear Alfred,” she said. “If I were to 
come in with anything damp on, he 
would begin sneezing directly. I be- 
lieve that, humanly speaking, goloshes 
have saved my life and his.” 

“ Well, I’m sure we hope you'll always 
wear goloshes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lynn, 
with solicitude. “Shelbourne would not 
get on well without you and Mr. May.” 

“You are very kind to say so. But 
that reminds me,” she answered, laying 
her hand kindly on the blind woman's 
arm, “that Alfred and I take great com- 
fort, thinking that if we go we shall not 
leave Shelbourne gw/fe to strangers. Your 
dear daughter and Mr. Falk will be father 
and mother to our parish, I know.” 

“ Daphne will always try to do her duty 
in whatever place she’s called to, ma’am 
I believe that.” 

“T believe it, too, and so does Alfred 
It makes us both very happy that Mr. 
Falk is so blessed. He has been some- 
thing between a brother and a son to us 
since we came to Shelbourne. ‘The only 
thing I long for now is to see him hap- 
py. He is most patient, but I think he 
feels this long waiting very much. | 
never saw greater devotion than his, Mrs 
Lynn.” 

Mrs. Myse looked into the forge as 
she passed. 

“T hear you’ve been arranging things 
for poor Jael, Jonathan. I hardly liked 
to ask when the funeral is to be, she is 
in such a state of dull grief.” 

“T saw her this forenoon,.ma'am. My 
mother went to see if she could do any- 
thing for her, and she said she'd like me 
to call. If it’s the same to Mr. May 
she'd let it be the day after to-morrow 
It’s soon, but it'll be best for her when 
he’s taken away. He'll be put in the 
coffin to-morrow morning. ‘The men 
will be there by eight o'clock with it, 
and I'll go up and give them a hand. 
She'd like it better than having only 
strangers.” 

“T am glad she will let it be soon. But 
I was afraid she would not be willing : 
the people mostly have such a feeling 
against a speedy burial. I think the 
sooner the éeffer, Jonathan, when once 
God has taken us to rest.” 

“She’s so ailing,” he answered, “ she 
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She didn’t 
So I 


made no words about it. 
seem to care one way or another. 
named the day.” 

As Jonathan closed the shop door 
that night he saw Miss Lynn going in at 
the school gate alone. 

Andrew, who was waiting for him to 
come to supper—for the evenings were 
too short and chilly now, on the verge of 
October, for evening walks—said as he 
watched her, 

“She’s alone to-night. He’s gone out 
for the day, I count. A pity as hecan’t 
stop away altogether. It would be a 
good thing for more than one in Shel- 
bourne.” 

Jonathan made no answer. He never 
did answer now, when "Drew spoke of 
Miss Lynn. ‘To listen was hard enough 
work for him, without speaking. 

“T can’t do nothing for Jael, I sup- 
pose ?” Andrew asked, turning the sub- 
ject. “I sent up word when your moth- 
er went, as she was to let me know if I 
could do anything; but she said you’d 
promised to see after things for her.” 

“Yes, I’m going up to-morrow morn- 
ing. He’s to be buried the day after. 
You'd best not help carry him, "Drew. 
I'll get bearers. You aren't strong 
enough to play tricks with yourself, and 
it would very like upset you.” 

“I'd do it if Jael had set her mind on 


it,” said Andrew. “ But you know why 
I'd as lief not go up there that day. I 
hear as she'd be there, from Hepreth : 


she’s safe to come and see the last of the 
old gen’‘leman. And I don’t feel as I 
could meet her, not like that, before 
folk.” 

“You're right,” said Jonathan. “ But 
I think all the same you ought to be 
schooling yourself to face itnow. You'll 
need to meet ‘Scilla some day, ’Drew, 
sooner or later. You ought to be a 
man, and make up your mind to it, now 
you've put the thoughts of her out of 
your mind, like. There’s nothing for 
you to fear in meeting her. It’s another 
that ought to fear.” 

Andrew was pulling a straw to pieces. 
He made no answer. He never could 
argue with Jonathan, least of all now. 

“ May-be she’s been already,” he said 
after awhile, when Jonathan’s thoughts 
had travelled far away from ’Scilla. “I 
feel somehow as if she’d been about the 
place, though I never set eyes on her.” 
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“ She’s there now,” said Jonathan, “ bift 
she won't stay long, only to keep her 
mother company to-night.” 

“To-night ? She'll be terribly afeard 
then. She couldn’t never bear to see 
any one as was sick, let alone a corpse.” 
He was beginning to look restless and 
troubled. 

“She needn’t to be afraid with her 
mother,” said Jonathan, a little indig- 
nantly. He was thinking of another wo- 
man who Jael had told him had stayed 
with her through the night, and had 
slept like a child in the same room with 
the dead Josiah. And well she might. 
God and His angels would look after 
her. 

A light shone far into the night from 
Daphne Lynn’s window, but no one no- 
ticed it except Jonathan. 

He thought she was sitting up to finish 
her wedding-dress, perhaps : to make the 
little preparations that he had heard his 
mother say every happy woman would 
take a pride in. 

He opened the door at twelve o’clock, 
and saw the light still burning through 
the limes in the play-ground. She was 
very happy : time was flying quickly with 
her, sure enough. 

How could he guess the real truth, or 
know what it was that kept Daphne 
Lynn with her head upon her mother’s 
shoulder so far into the night ? 

Fool that he was, he said to himself, to 
watch that light, that meant darkness, if 
anything, for him. 


CHAPTER LV. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


, 


] Such 


Miss Lynn slept badly enough 
sleep as she had was disturbed by miser- 
able dreams, from which awoke 
starting, to a reality no less miserable. 

The knowledge that daylight will 
bring the possibility cf something we 
dread is enough to make sound sleep 
impossible for most of us. At daybreak 
Daphne awoke, and could not rest again. 
She had not only the suffering of the day 
before to go through, after the short res- 
pite of unconsciousness ; but she awoke 
to know that by this time Aaron Falk 
was as wretched as herself. 

She had written to him the evening 
before, and in her walk she had left her 
letter at his house. She tried now to 
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remember the words she had used and 
could not; she only knew that a dread 
and horror of him had seized her, and 
that under that dread and horror she 
had written. 

He would find the letter when he 


came home at night. Now the morning 
had come, and she might have to face 
him before an hour or two had passed. 
The meeting at any time would be a ter- 
rible one; unnerved as she was now by 
physical fatigue, and unstrung by all she 
had gone through during the last few 
days, the thought of it was intolerable. 
She could not comfort him; she could 
give him no hope; it would be for them 
both, misery heaped on misery. 

There was one way out o: it. She 
could leave the house and escape from 
him. She rose hastily, dressed herself, 
and by seven o'clock was downstairs. 
It was still hardly light. She looked to 
see that all the blinds were down, and 
that her mother was sleeping. Then 
she went noiselessly out of the door, 
closing it behind her. She looked back, 
and was satisfied to see that the house 
looked, and would look for two hours to 
come, as silent as sleep itself. No visitor 
could try to gain admittance there. 
And Mrs. Lynn, who always slept late, 
and was used to being left much alone, 
would not attempt to break the spell. 

Miss Lynn paused at the gate. Where 
could she go? The morning air was 
pleasant to her; she could have gone in- 
to the fields or woods at any other time 
than this, as she had _ often done on 
bright happy summer mornings. But 
Aaron Falk knew she sometimes walked 
there, and she might meet him. She 
must go somewhere where she could be 
safe from him. 

Yesterday she had felt that to return 
to the Thornes’ cottage was impossible. 
There the blow had fallen upon her; 
there there could be no comfort, oniy in 
every look, on every face, a confirmation 
of her fears. 

Jael would be alone no longer, she had 
argued to herself; there could be no 
reason for her to go. 

Now, with a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, she turned to the place from which 
she had fled. Driven between two fears, 
the fear of being compelled to meet 
Aaron Falk, and the pain of going again 
through the sufferings of yesterday, it 
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seemed to her the last was the least evil 
of the two. 

The terrible truth she had faced al- 
ready ; him she need not face. 

Nay,"now that she had accepted the 
truth in all its bitterness, she was con- 
scious of a half-frenzied wish that it 
should be confirmed. The miserable al- 
ternations of her mind were unendurable. 
One moment she said to herself it cou/d 
not be, she could not have been so de- 
ceived in him. The next moment, a rush 
of memories overwhelmed her, and she 
could as little doubt that it was all too 
true. One moment she asked herself if 
she had wronged him, if it was all a ter- 
ribledream? The next, she fled on faster 
towards Jael’s home, all to escape from 
a terrible reality. 

And Jael would need her now, she 
said to herself, trying to drown her own 
troubles in the thought of another’s. 
She might be of some comfort, at that 
sad time when strange hands took away 
her dead out of her sight. 

She walked slower and tried to calm 
herself. The half hour struck from the 
church clock as she put her finger on 
the latch of the poor door. 

It opened. Perhaps Jael had gone 
out. She turned to the orchard, but 
there was no movement there. The 
house, too, was silent. 

Jael must be sleeping, then, and Pris- 
cilla, and the child. 

Daphne’s first thought was to let her 
sleep on. She must be so tired after 
long nights of watching and grief. 

The next was to remember that before 
long the old man must be laid in his 
coffin. It would be better for Jael to 
awake now, than to come to herself only 
to find her need to watch was over, and 
the time for the last look come. 

“Jael!” said Daphne, softly, at the 
bottom of the ladder. Perhaps she need 
not face them all, after all; Jael was 
such a light sleeper, she would hear her 
call. 

“Jaél!” she said, the second time, 
less softly. 

There was no sound, though she strain- 
ed her ear to catch it. Not even a 
movement from Priscilla or the child. 

If they were sleeping soundly, she 
could go up and wake Jael, without 
awaking them. 

She began climbing the ladder care- 
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fully, groping her way for a safe footing 
on the dark landing. 

“Jael!” she said again, in the door- 
way, pausing as she looked into the 
room. 

Jael’s bed was empty. 

Daphne gave a deep sigh of relief, 
seeing it. 

Then felt a chill steal over her. 
For there lay Jael sleeping beside the 
dead man; all night she must have 
been alone with ¢haz. 

There was something thrilling and aw- 
ful in the silence in the little garret; in 
Jael’s motionless child-like sleep beside 
the shrouded figure. 

How brave she was, said Daphne, 
coming nearer to her; what a brave, true 
soul. 

* Jael !” said, the fourth time; 
and as she said it, and there came no 
answer, she stretched out her hand to 
touch the sleeper’s shoulder. 

One touch, and Daphne withdrew her 
hand, while the chill that had stolen 
over her by reason of the silence, seem- 
ed to spread over her whole frame, and 
freeze her blood. 

This was not sleep: or if it be sleep, 
it is so different from that “taking of 
rest in sleep ” that we know nightly, that 
we have called it by another name. 

Jael Thorne was dead. 

The short, turbulent day of life was 
over; and her rest had begun. 

Her work, too, was over: she lived to 
keep the last watch beside him, dead, 
whom, living, she had so long watched 


she 


she 


over. Now strangers must take him, 
and what had she to do? 

What but follow him, and follow 
closely. 


He had entered the great door which 
opens so often to let men in, but never 
to send men out again. 

There is one key to that door, and 
only one. God offered it to Jael 
Thorne, and she saw that the name of it 
was death. 

And she stretched out her hand, and 
said “Amen, Lord!” And so the door 


opened. 
CHAPTER LVI. 
THE LANE THAT HAD A TURNING. 
DAPHNE LYNN never knew how it 


was that she got out of the room, and 
down the ladder, without falling. 
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She had felt ill in the morning when 
she started. This last shock semed to 
rob her of all her remaining strength. 
She found herself, dizzy and faint, in the 
green lane, trying to make her way back 
to the village. 

After a few steps, a blackness came 
over her sight. She tried to get to a 
gate near her; but the darkness thicken- 
ed, and the gate vanished from her. She 
tried no longer to save herself, but fell 
heavily to the grourtd. 

It is one of the many merciful provi- 
sions for our feeble human nature, that, 
when suffering, either of body or mind, 
reaches its highest point, then blessed un- 
consciousness overtakes us. ‘There is a 
truce from pain, before we are called 
upon again to take up our burden. 
Pain’s very intensity brings its own re- 
lief. 

How long Miss Lynn might have lain 
there it is difficult to say, for it was a 
lonely place—the loneliest in Shel- 
bourne. 

But, this morning, the men who were 
carrying Josiah Thorne’s coffin came up 
the lane, and with them came Jonathan. 
He was walking with them, for he had a 
way of making friends with men of all 
trades, and picking up what he could 
from them. Perhaps that was the secret 
of his being able to turn his hand to 
most things. 

But the two men in front were the first 
to catch sight of a woman’s figure stretch- 
ed upon the ground. 

“It must be Jael,” said Jonathan, re- 
membering her seizure the day of the 
school-feast in Mr. May’s field. 

He ran forward. The first glance 
showed him it was not Jael. 

Daphne’s straw hat had fallen from 
her head and lay beside her. She lay 
with her face beneath the hedge, where 
the moss sloped up to it. It was the 
most death-like face Jonathan had ever 
seen in a living being. Was she living? 
He could hardly think so—so deathly 
cold her hands were, and her lip so 
livid. 

Jonathan’s mother had given him a lit- 
tle brandy in a small medicine-bottle. 

“ Jael ‘ll want something, poor soul,” 
she had said, as she slipped it into his 
pocket, “ and she’s not like to have noth- 
in’ by her; not so much as a dust o’ tea.” 
He forced open the closed lips, and, 
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raising her head on his knee, he poured 
it down her throat. 

“She’s so deadly cold,” he said to the 
men, who had laid down’the coffin, and 
were standing staring, and doing nothing. 
“ Take that on to the house, will you, and 
get a blanket or a shawl.” 

“Here’s this,” said one of the men, 
throwing something at Jonathan’s feet, as 
he turned away. 

It was the parish pall: a rusty, thin, 
black velvet pall, With a wide white 
border. 

Jonathan put out his hand to take it. 

“Not that, for the love of God,” he 
said, under his breath; and he pushed 
it from him with his foot, while he took 
his own coat off, and wrapped it round 
her. 

Still there was no movement in the 
head resting upon Jonathan’s knee. 

Perhaps she was really dead. _ It 
seemed so long since he had found her! 
and how long before he had found her 
might she not have been lying there ? 

Till now he had quite forgotten him- 
self. In the wish to save a life he had 
almost forgotten whose life he wished to 
save. 

Now that the thought came to him 
that the life was passed beyond his pow- 
er to recall it, he knew it was Daphne 
Lynn that lay dead at his feet. 

And the first feeling was one—not of 
sick despair, but—of a strange triumph. 
Living, she was dead to him; now, she 
was his for one short moment. Aaron 
Falk had not found her, and tried to save 
her. God had taken her from them both, 
but to him, Jonathan, it had been given 
to know it first, to hold her while her spirit 
passed away into God's presence. 

He laid her down upon the grass 
again, his coat folded round her. And 
now he knelt beside her and said words 
to her that he had never said to Daphne 
living. 

Every now and then he chafed her 
white hands as a last hope. But then 
he laid them down again reverently on 
her breast. She had never meant that 
hand to be his; it seemed to him a mean 
thing to take advantage of her now; 
only, he said, she could not hear him. 

“You thought he loved you, and he 
must love you. God made you so that 
we must all love you. But his love was 


never like mine—he never could have 
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made you as happy asI could. I’m poor 
and he’s rich ; I was below you, and he was 
above you; but I know you couldn't be 
happy with him, that’s why God has tak- 
en you; I thought, somehow, it could 
never be—I thought it never could be 
right that the Almighty should let it be.” 

There was a slight movement, first in 
the hands, then the lips parted ; at last, 
the eyes opened. 

Jonathan had risen to his feet and was 
standing a little on one side. It would 
be a shock to her to come to herself and 
find him so close to her: his face would 
not be the face she would look for and 
hope to find. 

Ah, yes! it was a shock, even now, 
and Daphne was straining her eyes to se 
him. Consciousness was only slowly 
coming to her. She had a perplexed 
wistful look on her face, she wanted to 
see clearly, and could not. 

Catching sight at last of the outline of 
a man’s figure, she gave acry. It seem- 
ed to Jonathan to be a cry of terror. 

It gave him a sharp pain at his heart. 
He knew that she would not care to see 
him ; but he had not thought that the sight 
of him would have been terrible to her. 
What had he done to deserve this ? 
must try to soothe her. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said, coming 
forward, and looking into her still half- 
vacant eyes. “It’s only Jonathan the 
blacksmith. I found you fainting, and | 
tried to bring you to.” 

The eyes were not vacant any longer ; 


they were turned upon Jonathan. The 
knitted brows relaxed: even a smile 
came to Miss Lynn's lips. 

“Oh!” she said, drawing a deep 


breath, “it’s you; I didn’t think of that ; 
I thought—I was afraid—” 

She stopped, and tried to raise herself. 

“If you'd not mind taking my arm,” 
said Jonathan, “I could help you to Jael’s 
house. It’s close by; I suppose you were 
going there?” 

Miss Lynn was looking round, bewil- 
dered, as if the lane and hedges and the 
clear sky could help her to remember 
where she was, and what had happened. 

At the mention of Jael’s name she re- 
membered everything. 

“Not going,” she said, “ I was coming 
back. I went up to see her, and she was 
—oh, Jonathan, she was dead !” 
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She burst into a flood of tears; Jona- 
than’s arm shook under her hand. 

He had never heard his name from her 
lips before. ‘Trouble had broken down 
the barrier between them, 

They walked on in silence a little, to- 
wards the cottage. Then Miss Lynn 
said— 

“You must wonder at me for being so 
weak to cry like this. I wonder at 
myself, because I know we must all die ; 
I do not think death is so very awful. But 
{ was not well when I came out; I felt 
very ill and tired. I’ve had trouble of 
my own, and Jael’s came at the same time 
as mine; and then, finding her dead—it 
seemed the last straw, and I couldn't 
bear it any longer.” 

Jonathan did not answer. He was 
wondering what her trouble could be. 
All the people thought she had no trouble, 
that all things prospered with her. He 
had thought so too. 

“Our lots lie far apart,” he said, after 
awhile. “It isn’t likely I can help you 
in anything; but if I can, you know 
you've only to ask me. After this next 
ten days, 1 don’t say I can, because if 
you're above now, you'll be higher above 
me then, and what’s more—” 

“ Don’t speak of that!” she cried, stop- 
ping his words; “that is to never to be.” 

Jonathan was thunder-struck. Had 
Aaron Falk given her up? Was it pos- 
sible ? 

There was such infinite distress in her 
eyes, that he asked, in spite of himself, 
and with a touch of satire he was hardly 
conscious of 

“Is that your trouble—that it’s never 
to be ?” 

“It's trouble evéry way,” she answer- 
ed, “but that it should ever be, now, 
would be the worst trouble of all.” 

They had come to the door of the cot- 
tage. Miss Lynn shivered as she saw 
that they had done so. 

“ That !” Jonathan heard her 


as 


house ! 
say to herself under her breath. 

“Don't come in again,” he said, 
“ there’s no call for you to come in.” His 
voice was trembling. He pointed to a 
broken stump by the wall, where she 
could rest, and ran into the house to get 
away from his own tumultuous thoughts. 

Had the sin found out Aaron Falk, 
after all? Was God going to do justly, 
by man’s ideas of justice ? 
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“We couldn't get no blanket,” said 
one of the men coming to meet him. 
“There’s nothing in the house but the 
clothes they liés in. I suppose the wo- 
man, she’s asleep.” 

Jonathan went up to the garret. 
haps Daphne had been mistaken. 
But Daphne had been right. 

Before another night another coffin 
came up the green lane; and one grave 
received Jael and Josiah. 


Per- 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A CUP OF BITTERNESS. 

AARON Fak had come home very 
late, after his long day of business. 

It was eleven o'clock he drove 
through the village past the school-house 
gate. ‘Too late to go and see Daphne 
that night; the only light that burnt was 
from her bedroom window. 

But he was in a happy state of mind 
for all that; happiness was so near him 
now, it colored his life already with its 
rosy glow. 

Good wishes and congratulations had 
met him on all sides during the day. 
Many of his friends had heard of Miss 
Lynn, of her beautiful voice, when she 
led the choir, of the change in Shel- 
bourne since she had come there. They 
did not fail to tell him so, and hearing it 
all made him proud as well as happy. 
He loved Daphne so well that the opin- 
ion of others would never have turned 
him from his choice; but that his choice 
should be approved, was very pleasant to 
him. He shrank from public censure, 
and valued highly, if he did not court, 
public praise. 

As he pulled off his great coat inside 
his own door, he felt in the pocket for a 
little parcel he had brought with him. 

The lights was burning in the dining- 
room, where Sarah had prepared his sup- 
per. She had lighted a fire because it 
was a chilly evening, and the warmth and 
brightness were in tune with his happy 
thoughts. 

He went up to the table, undoing the 
silver paper round his little parcel. 

First, a something flat and small. He 
laid it down very carefully on the table, 
then opened the paper and the contents. It 
was a wedding ring, small and bright, that 
lay shining under the lamp-light. 

He lifted up the little paper by the 
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corners, as carefully as he had laid it 
down, and looked at it closely. A quiet 
smile came over his face. The pinched, 
calculating, hard look was gone; love and 
happiness had worked wonders there. 

Then he laid the paper and the ring 
down again, and opened a tiny box. He 
took out of it a locket which he held up 
by the ring to the lamp-light. He was 
not used to handling such things, and he 
touched it gingerly, as if it would break. 
There was a lock of dark hair in the lock- 
et, when he opened it. He looked at the 
hair a moment, as if the thought that 
that should be in a locket that Daphne 
was to wear pleased him greatly. 

When he heard Sarah’s step, he closed 
it with a click, and took both ring and 
locket to the mantelpiece, where she 
could not see them. Two letters were 
lying on it; one was unstamped, and the 
writing was Daphne Lynn’s. 

Why did she write, when she could 
send for him? Why had he not stopped 
to see if she wanted anything, as he pass- 
ed the gate? It was an unusual thing 
for her to write to him. Perhaps Mrs. 
Lynn was ill; perhaps—he fancied the 
writing was hardly so firm as usual— 
perhaps Daphne herself was ill. 

He opened the envelope hastily. 

Sarah had left the room, shutting the 
door behind her. 

There was perfect stillness while he 
read. Only the newly-lit fire crackled 
cheerfully at his feet. 

And he made no movement. He read 
to the end, folded the letter, put it back 
in the envelope, and laid it down before 
him. 

But the thin face he raised to the ceil- 
ing was blanched to a strong whiteness. 
The fresh night-wind had sent him in 
with a ruddy color in his cheeks. Now 
the ghost of the man that had entered 
the room a few moments before stood in 
his place. 

Sarah’s step was at the doorway once 
more. 

He turned away to the fire again, and 
took up the paper. : 

“You can go to bed,” he said, “ I want 
nothing more to-night.” 

He sat down, and began mechanically 
carving the cold mutton on the table. 

But he stopped after the first slice had 
been cut, and laid down the knife and 
fork on either side. 
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He put his hand up over his eyes, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table. 

So he remained, far on into the night— 
that night that seemed to be ruled over 
by the evil influence of some star that sat 
high in the windy September sky, and 
looked down on Shelbourne. 

He had been stunned at first by the 


awful suddenness of the blow. Even 
thought was impossible. 
Now, as he sat on, and the hours 


clanged out in the silence from the stee- 
ple, he came to himself; and asked him- 
self what he should do ? 

Do: what was there to do? Doing 
was of as little avail as thinking. Once 
before, in a terrible trouble, he had roused 
himself to act, and he had acted. 

But what had the act done for him ? 
It had averted the blow that had fallen 
at last. 

If it had taken place then, it would 
have been less hard a blow. ‘Then he 
had never known or loved a Daphne. The 
respect of his neighbors had been hard 
to lose: what was it to lose this woman’s 
love, after he had earned it—just as the 
cup of happiness was at his lips ? 

What could he do? With her no- 
thing could be done: that was all 
over. Fear of him, suspicion of him, 
he might have overcome; but she had 
learnt a terrible truth: it was the strength 
of that, that stunned him. With her there 
could be no buying over—no deceiving. 
She was true, and he loved her—there 
could be no crooked dealings with her. 

He did not wonder ow the truth had 
come to her: how, after all, the sin had 
found him out. That it had come to her 
—that he had lost her, and through his 
own sin—that was the sting of his sor- 
TOW. 

Through Jonathan, or through Jael, 
what did it matter, so long as he had lost 
her? How could it signify by whose 
hand he had fallen, so long as he fad 
fallen in her sight? Now that she had 
passed away from him, and he knew that 
they were as irrevocably parted as if 
death divided them—nay, perhaps much 
more—the beauty and innocence of her 
character stood out more clearly before 
him. In proportion as he had fallen low 
before her, so she towered above him. 
They could have nothing in common. 
She could have no pity for him: repent- 
ance could be but an idle word in her 
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ears: for how could repentance undo the 
past, and make him the man she had be- 
lieved in? 

With her nothing could be done, and 
little said. His shame would have driv- 
en him away without seeing her, and so 
he could have spared her pain. 

3ut his love for her, and the self-re- 
spect that still remained to him, told him 
he must see her once again. 

To part with her with no parting was 
impossible. Her forgiveness he must 
gain, if he could: for he knew by the let- 
ter before him what she had suffered— 
what he had caused her to suffer. 

He rose from his untasted supper, and 
took the little box in his hands. ‘Then he 
pushed open the window, and walked 
down the green slope of his garden to the 
pond below. 

There was a little plash, not enough to 
startle the swan asleep on the water, with 
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Ir is strange that while other English 
humorists of the eighteenth century have 
received, and continue to receive, such 
ample appreciation, there should be one, 
and he one of the most famous of all in 
his day, left out in the cold, his works 
seldom or never read, and even his mem- 
ory preserved only in the writings of his 
contemporaries and in the pages of the 
jest book. I refer to Samuel Foote, the 
once all-dreaded mimic; the wit whose 
society was eagerly sought after by the 
highest in the land; the conversationalist 
who divided the palm with Johnson and 
Garrick ; and the playwright whose pro- 
ductions never failed to crowd the thea- 
tre, and fill his pockets with gold. It has 
been urged that his characters, being 
nearly all personal caricatures from life, 
no longer possess any vitality to interest 
the modern reader. ‘Those, however, who 
believe that Foote’s wit could not soar 
above the burlesquing of some physical 
deformity, or some eccentricity of manner, 
entertain a very false estimate of his pow- 
ers; and although his plays are too fre- 
quently marked by such ephemeral char- 
acteristics, their humor is born of the ab- 
surdities common to all human nature, 
and his personages are all more or less 
typical of their age. 
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his head under his wing. One or two 
small circles, that the moon lighted up as 
a cloud passed by her. 

Aaron Falk came back. The little 
plain gold ring lay still upon the mantel- 
piece in its silver-paper. 

He had measured her finger for it. 
It only went upon the tip of his own. 
There was nothing that savored of him 
in it, as there had been in the locket. 
He could not throw it away yet. That 
might come, by-and-bye—but not yet. 

He folded it up, took it upstairs with 
him, and laid it in his desk. 

The pale new moon looked down on 
Aaron Falk as he laid it by—his little 
dream of love over. 

And upon Jael Thorne, who had no 
other watcher, as she lay down that night 
for the last time in the garret, and sighed 
her soul away. 


[To be continued. } 


HUMORIST. 


““Comedy,” he writes in his ‘ Answer to a 
Reverend Gentleman,’ “I define to be an ex- 
act representation of the peculiar manners of 
that people among whom it happens to be 
performed ; a faithful imitation of singular 
absurdities, particular follies, which are open- 
ly produced, as criminals are publicly pun 
ished, for the correction of individuals, and 
as an example to the whole community.” 


And it is in accordance with this defi- 
nition that all his comedies are construct- 
ed. ‘To those who would form a perfect 
conception of the manners of a hundred 
years ago, his works are invaluable > there 
is not a folly, a vice, a sham of the time 
which is not exposed in them: they are 
frequently coarse, but so was the age, and 
a true mirror must reflect what is present- 
ed to it. But their coarseness is palliat- 
ed by real wit and well-written dialogue ; 
and if his characters display no very 
profound knowledge of the mainsprings of 
human nature, they are seldom unnatural, 
and are almost uniformly drawn with 
justness and vigor. A brief description 
of the aim and object of each comedy 
—or shall we say farce, if the reader 
considers the first name too dignified 
to be applied to such writings ?—will 
be the best illustration of these asser- 
tions. 

First, however, for a brief sketch of 
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his life, which I will commence in the or- 
thodox fashion. 

Samuel Foote was born at Truro in 
1720; his father wasa Cornish gentleman 
and an M.P.; his mother was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Edmund Goodere, and claimed 
cousinship with the Rutland family. 
When quite a boy, his powers of mimicry 
were the delight of his parents’ friends ; 
while at school he equally delighted his 
schoolfellows by imitating the peculiarities 
of every visitor to his father’s house. He 
received his education at the Worcester 
Grammar School, and thence removed to 
Worcester College, Oxford, which he left 
with no inconsiderable classical attain- 
ments. He afterwards entered the Tem- 
ple as a student for the Bar, but loved 
better to frequent the coffee-houses and 
taverns of Fleet Street and the Strand 
than to pore over musty volumes. No 
young fellow spent his money more free- 


ly, nor beau dressed more elegantly 
than he. The Bedford Coffee-House, 


then the particular resort of the theatrical 
critics, was his favorite haunt. A con- 
temporary thus sketches his first apearance 
there :— 

“ He came into the room dressed out in a 
frock-suit of green and silver lace, bag wig, 
sword, bouquet, and point ruffles, and imme- 
diately joined the critical circle at the upper 
end of the room. Nobody knew him. He, 
however, soon boldly entered into conversa 
tion, and by the brilliancy of his wit, the just- 
ness of his remarks, and the unembarrassed 
freedom of his manners, attracted the general 
notice. The buzz of the room went round, 
‘Who is he?’ which nobody could answer, 
until,a handsome carriage stopping at the 
door to take him to the assembly of a lady of 
fashion, they learned from the servants that 
his name was Foote, that he was a young 
gentleman of family and fortune, and a student 
of the Inner Temple.” 


The fortune, however, was soon run 
through, and the young gentleman re- 
duced to great straits. Making but little 
progress in his profession, he was under 
the necessity of trying other means of 
procuring money. His first effort was 
literary, and somewhat curious. His 
mother had two brothers, Sir John and 
Captain Goodere. The baronet had been 
strangled by the Captain on board his 
own ship, and the murderer had been 
since hanged in chains. It was a pam- 
phlet, describing the particulars of the 
crime, the trial and execution, which was 
the first offspring of Foote’s pen. His 
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biographers have been at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of this strange pro- 
duction, but to me there is some- 
thing highly characteristic of the man’s 
cynical nature in the choice of such 
a subject. There was a kind of ghastly 
humor in thus making the crime and dis- 
grace of his family minister to his necessi- 
ties. And very pressing were those neces- 
sities at the time; the once exquisite petit- 
maitre was actually. reduced to wear 
boots without stockings. One of the 
first investments he made out of the ten 
pounds paid him by the Old Bailey pub- 
lisher for his effusion was in the purchase 
of two pairs of those necessary articles. 
While returning home, he fell in with two 
old college friends, with whom he dined 
at a Fleet Street tavern; as they were 
drinking their wine, one of them remark- 
ed the deficiency in his attire. “I never 
wear any at this time of year” (it was sum- 
mer), replied Foote, perfectly unabash- 
ed, “until I dress for the evening; and 
you see,” producing the two pairs he had 
bought, “I am well provided.” 

His next venture was in another pro- 
fession. 

The new and more natural mode of 
acting established by Garrick had been 
anticipated a little time previously by 
Macklin. The prevailing style of tra- 
gedy was a sing-song rise and fall of the 
voice, rather resembling recitative than 
speaking. During a period in which a 
quarrel with the managers of the theatres 
left him idle, Macklin formed a schoo! 
for instruction in the histrionic art, in 
which he insisted on his pupils reciting 
their lines in a natural and unaffected 
tone. Having frequently met Foote at 
the Bedford, and perceiving him to be a 
young man of wit and education, he per- 
suaded him to try his fortunes upon the 
stage. His début was made at the Hay- 
market Theatre, which was Macklin’s 
training school; the part he selected was 
Othello, his tutor supporting him as Iago. 
It certainly must have been a ludicrous 
performance; Macklin informs us “ the 
audience could scarce refrain from laugh- 
ing, although he perfectly knew what the 
author meant.” His next efforts, Lord 
Foppington, Cibber’s great part, and 
Pierre in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ was scarce- 
ly more fortunate. His appearance, 
alone, would have rendered him totally 
unsuitable for such parts; his stature was 
























































short and inclined to stoutness; his face 
was round, full, and flat; his nose broad 
and coarse; these faults however were 
partly redeemed by a pleasant mouth, 
and sparkling eyes full of humor. 

After these fruitless efforts, he turned 
his attention to a more suitable line of 
character, but he occasionally essayed 
genteel comedy and even tragedy; for as 
late as 1758 he appeared for his benefit, 
at Drury Lane, as Shylock, with Kitty 
Clive for Portia; and neither intended it 
for burlesque! But, with that strange 
desire to be something we are not, and 
anything rather than what we are, which is 
a prevailing vice of discontented human- 
ity, nearly all our great comedians have 
begun as aspirants to tragic honors. It 
is said that Liston believed to his dying 
day that his true forte was tragedy. 

Foote, however, must have possessed 
some merits, although Davies pronounces 
him to have been despicable in all parts 
save those of his own writing, as we find 
him engaged, the winter after his Hay- 
market début, at Drury Lane, and playing 
such parts as Sir Harry Wildair, in Far- 
quhar’s comedy—with Peg Woffington, 
the Sir Harry, in the piece—and Bayes, in 
“The Rehearsal,” the play from which 
Sheridan took his Critic.” This last part 
was a famous one of Garrick’s, and he had 
introduced into it imitations of the best 
known actors. Foote followed this inno- 
vation, but greatly extended its limit; 
for not only did he mimic the peculiari- 
ties of actors, but of statesmen, doctors, 
lawyers, or any persons whom the public 
would recognise or laugh at. It was the 
success of this part which induced him, in 
1747, to open the Haymarket Theatre with 
a piece of his own writing, entitled ‘The 
Diversions of the Morning.” The adver- 
tisement of the performance was as fol- 
lows :— 





‘** At the theatre in the Haymarket this day 
(April 22nd, 1747) will be performed a Concert 
of Music, with which will be given gratis a 
new entertainment, called ‘The Diversions 
of the Morning,’ to which will be added a 
farce taken from ‘ The Old Bachelor,’ called 
‘The Credulous Husband.’ Fondle Wife, Mr. 
Foote ; with an Epilogue to be spoken by the 
B—d—d Coffee House. To begin at 7.” 

The house was crammed. The ‘ Di- 
versions ’ consisted of the old imitations 
of Bayes, and some new ones. The Epi- 
logue was a satirical mimicry of the fre- 
quenters of the Bedford. But the selec- 
New Series.—Voi. XXIII., No. 2 
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tion from ‘The Old Bachelor’ got him 
into hot water. The theatre was not li- 
censed,* and the actors of the patent 
houses called upon the Westminster 
magistrates to interfere ; so on the second 
night a posse of constables entered and 
dispersed the audience. 

But Foote was not to be so easily put 
down: on the very next morning he is- 
sued another announcement in the Gen- 
eral Advertiser :— 

“On Saturday afternoon, exactly at 12 
o’clock, at the new theatre in the Haymarket, 
Mr. Foote begs the favor of his friends to 
come and drink a dish of chocolate with him: 
and ’tis hoped there will be a great deal of 
comedy and some joyous spirits ; he will en- 
deavor to make the Morning as Diverting as 
possible. Tickets to be had for this enter- 
tainment at George’s Coffee House, Temple 
Bar, without which no one will be admitted. 
N.B.—Sir Dilbury Diddle will be there, and 
Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely promised.” 

A densely-crowded house followed this 
advertisement ; curiosity was on tiptoe te 
know what it meant. Foote came for- 
ward, and, bowing to the audience, in- 
formed them that “as he was training 
some young performers for the stage, he 
would, with their permission, whilst 
chocolate was getting ready, proceed with 
his instructions before them.” Under pre- 
tence of teaching these pupils, he again 
introduced his imitations. The authori- 
ties made no further attempt to interfere 
with him; and in a few weeks he altered 
the time of his entertainment from morn- 
ing to evening, and the title from * Choc- 
olate’ to ‘Tea.’ To drink a dish of tea 
with Mr. Foote became the rage of the 
season. The actors exclaimed that his 
mimicry would ruin them. Upon which 
the wit replied that in that case it would 
be his duty to provide another situation 
for each lady and gentleman, who, in- 
stead of murdering blank verse, and as- 
suming the characters of kings, queens, 
lords, and ladies, for which their abilities 
were far from being suitable, should be 
placed where their talent and behavior 
could with more propriety be employed 





* The patent laws strictly limited the 
houses of theatrical entertainment to two, 
Drury Laneand Covent Garden ; and dramatic 
performances could be given elsewhere only 
by such evasions as announcing a concert to 
which the public was admitted by tickets, 
anda play gratis. It was under such a de- 
vice that Garrick made his first appearance in 
Goodman's Fields Theatre. 
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Quin he appointed, on account of his deep 
voice and ponderous manner, to be a 
watchman; another actor, who had but 
one eye, was to be a beggar; a third, 
who was noted for ashrill voice, an itine- 
rant razor-grinder; Peg Woffington, an 
orange girl, &c. Finding that every 
move they made against him only ended 
in defeat and further ridicule, the actors 
at length, in sheer despair, let him take his 
course unmolested. The year after- 
wards he appeared in a similar entertain- 
ment, which he called ‘An Auction of 
Pictures.’ New characters were intro- 
duced—notably Sir Thomas de Veil, a 
Westminster justice; Mr. Cock, a cele- 
brated auctioneer ; and the notorious Or- 
ator Henley. This piece, as well as a later 
one entitled ‘ Taste,’ was a satire upon 
one of the fashionable manias of the day— 
the rage for antique coins, antique sculp- 
tures, old masters, old china, &c.—which 
rendered the auction room a morning 
lounge @ /a mode. None of the three en- 
tertainments at present enumerated were 
published. ‘The Knights,’ which fol- 
lowed ‘ The Auction,’ was the first piece 
printed. Thetwo characters of Sir Pe- 
nurious Trifle and Sir Gregory Gazette 
are drawn with rare humor: the one is a 
miser, with a love of telling stale and 
pointless stories; the other equally de- 
lights in news, without having the least 
comprehension of politics. ‘These char- 
acters, Foote informs us, were drawn 
from life; an assertion which can scarce- 
ly be doubted, so admirably natural are 
the portraitures. To this comedy was 
added a‘Cat Concert,’ as a burlesque 
upon the Italian opera ; the principal per- 
former was a man known as Cat Harris, 
from his exact imitation of that animal's 
voice. 

Foote had already spent two fortunes, 
and a third was about this time left him 
by a relation of his mother’s. He again 
set up a carriage; and to celebrate this 
third acquisition, emblazoned upon its 
panels the motto, “ /terum, tterum iter- 
umgue.” He now recommenced his old 
course of extravagance, and between 
1749 and 1752 passed the greater portion 
of his time in Paris. In the latter year 
he presented Garrick with his come- 
dy of ‘ Taste,’ the profits of which were 
given to Worsdale, the poor painter. The 
satire of the comedy is very pungent. It 
turns upon the tricks and humbug of 
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portrait painters and their sitters; upon 
a fashionable auctioneer, who employs a 
fellow he has found painting sign-boards 
to manufacture old masters. A “ Susan- 
na,” not worth £20, becomes, by the ad- 
dition of a little lumber-room dirt and 
the application of the spaltham pot, a 
Guido, worth £150. 

By the close of 1753 Foote had squan- 
dered his third fortune, and made his re- 
entrance upon the stage in the character 
of Buck in his own farce of ‘ The Eng- 
lishman in Paris.’ This was followed by 
*The Englishman returned from Paris.’ 
In these farces we have the original of 
the frog-eating, grimacing, dancing, iras- 
cible, ridiculous creature which, until 
within these twenty or thirty years, was 
the popular English idea of a French- 
man, 
next venture for fame and 
money was less excusable. It was in this 
year (1753) that Macklin took his fare- 
well of the stage, to return soon after- 
wards for nearly another half-century. 
He opened a tavern upon what is now 
the site of the Tavistock Hotel, in Co- 
vent Garden, where he set up an ordina- 
ry upon a new plan, and gave lectures in 
the evening upon oratory and other sub- 
jects. Foote, always on the alert for new 
topics for satire, used to regularly attend 
these lectures, and as questions were 
permitted from the audience, exercised 
his wit upon the lecturer, until he render- 
ed himself the chief attraction of the 
place. During the summer season he 
gave burlesque lectures @ 4¢ Macklin at 
the Haymarket. A description of one will 
give the reader an idea of all. 

Macklin had in one of his discourses 
asserted that the Greek dramatic con- 
struction was perfectly applicable to the 
modern tragedy; an idea which Foote 
ridiculed in this manner. He supposes a 
drama in which all London is struck with 
terror at the sudden appearance of a su- 
perhuman-looking being, who is attended 
by a chorus of tinkers, tailors, black- 
smiths, bakers, and other trades, and who 
holds forth interminably upon his omni- 
potence, threatens everybody and every- 
thing with fire and sword for no under- 
standable reason, and announces his in- 
tention of destroying the Tower, reduc- 
ing the City to slavery, and deposing the 
King; upon which the chorus of traders 
fall upon their knees, tear their hair, beat 
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their breasts, and entreat this terrible in- 
dividual to forego his dreadful purpose. 

his would end the first act ; the remain- 
ing four would be devoted to the struggle 
of his contending passions; in the end 
he would agree to their request, the cur- 
tain would fall to a hymn of thanksgiving, 
and to the cheers from pit and gallery, to 
testify British appreciation of an enter- 
tainment so admirably suited to their 
tastes. In five nights Foote made £500; 
in alittle time afterwards Macklin was ga- 
zetted as bankrupt. 

In February 1757, he produced his 
celebrated comedy of ‘The Author.’ 

he position of the literary man was then 
it its lowest, the days of patronage were 
gone, and the reading public was not yet 
born. ‘The advent of the house of Han- 
over introduced an era of Beeotian igno- 
rance, gorging, drunkenness, and univer- 
sal sensuality which nearly accomplished 
the destruction of all taste in literature and 
ut. What our worthy ancestors of that 
ge were may be gathered from the old 
caricatures, in which the human form di- 
vine seems to have been clumsily assum- 
ed by hogs fattened for the Smithfield 
market, and no writer has better trans- 





mitted to us the characteristics of this 
race than he whose keen intelligence 


could grasp each passing vice and folly. 
The condition of authorship is excellent- 
ly but not ill-naturedly satirised in the 
character of Vamp and his publisher 
Cape. But the most famous personage 
of the comedy was Mr. Cadwallader, 
played by Foote himself. His “ make- 

p” was so wonderful, that on the first 
night the audience were doubtful of his 
identity. Enormously corpulent, a broad 
unmeaning stare upon his face, an awk- 
ward gait, a loud voice, an incoherent way 
of speaking —his head moving restlessly 
towards his left shoulder, his mouth gap- 
ing with unuttered things—and a trick of 
sucking his wrist. The original of this 
caricature, a Mr. Ap-Rice, a Welsh gen- 
tleman with whom the mimic was on inti- 
mate terms, was in the boxes, vastly en- 
joying the acting, without for a moment 
dreaming that the fun applied to himself. 
This unconsciousness, however, was of 
short duration; for from that time he 
could never enter a coffee-house, or be 
seen in any public place, without pointings 
and whisperings, and “ There’s Cadwal- 
lader!” or some one crying after him, 
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“This is Becky, my dear Becky!” a 
phrase frequently repeated in the farce. 
At length, after it had had a long run to 
crowded houses, Mr. Ap-Rice solicited 
and obtained the protection of the Lord 
Chamberlain ; and on the night of Foote’s 
benefit, the same on which he and Kitty 
Clive appeared as Shylock and Portia, an 
order came down for its suppression. 

In the meantime he continued to sus- 
tain various parts in the old comedies in 
addition to those written by himself, and 
was once advertised to play Polonius, but 
thought better of it before night came. 

At the end of the season he went over 
to Ireland. 

The following passage from a letter 
written from Dublin, and published in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1758, relates 
a curious anecdote, and shows Foote in 
a new character -— 

“I suppose you have heard of the famous 
comedian, Mr. Foote. He isin this town at 
this time, and is a man of much humor. He 
took into his head to take a lodging in a re- 
mote part of the town in order to set up the 
lucrative business of fortune-telling. After 
he had got his room hung with black, and his 
dark lantern, together with such people about 
him as knew the people of fashion in this 
great city, he gave out handbills to let them 
know that there was a man to be met with at 
such a place who wrote down people’s for- 
tunes without asking them any questions. As 
his room was quite dark, the light from his 
lantern excepted, he was in less danger of be 
ing discovered, so that he carried on the de- 
ception with great success for many days; in 
somuch that he is said to have cleared £30 a 
day at 2s.-6d. a head.” 


From Dublin he migrated to Edin- 
burgh, and thence back to the Irish cap- 
ital, where he was received in the best so- 
ciety, even at the table of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and where he made a large sum 
of money. It was at this period he pro- 
duced his first draft of ‘The Minor,’ the 
satire of which was directed against 
Whitfield and his followers. But wheth- 
er it was that dissent had gained too 
strong a footing in Dublin, or that the 
audience failed to catch its wit, the piece 
was a failure. 

“What of your comedy, Mr. Foote?” in 
quired a frequenter of the Bedford, upon his 
return to England. “ We hear you found it 
dangerous to ridicule what is said in a 
church.” ‘* Why should I find it dangerous 
to ridicule what is said in a church,” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘if it deserves ridicule? Is not the 


crime greater if you pick a pocket at church; 


and is the additional reason why a man 
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should wot have done it, to be the only argu- 
ment why he should not be punished for do- 
ing it? You call profaneness an offence ; you 
will not have ignorant men idly invoke the 
name or attributes of the Supreme ; and may 
not I ridicule a fanatic whom I think mis- 
chievous because he is for ever polluting that 
name with blasphemous associations ; mix- 
ing with the highest the meanest and most 
trivial things; degrading Providence to every 
low and vulgar occasion of life; crying out 
he is buffeted by Satan, if only bit by fleas, 
and when able to catch them, triumphing 
with texts of Scripture over the blessing 
specially vouchsafed ?”* 

‘The Minor,’ rewritten, was produced 
at Drury Lane with prodigious success, 
crowds besieging the doors nightly. Two 
new characters were added, and an Epi- 
logue spoken by Doctor Squintem, in 
which every peculiarity of Whitfield’s was 
reproduced toa T. This comedy is per- 
haps his best work. It brought forth an 
angry pamphlet from one of the preach- 
er's friends, to which Foote wrote a reply, 
which may be classed among the clever- 
est emanations of his pen; it was at once 
scholarly, satirical, argumentative, and an 
admirable defence of his profession. 

I have room for only one short extract, 
in which he admirably answers the Maw- 
worms who would abolish public amuse- 
ments :-— 

“What institution, human or divine, has 
not been perverted by bad men to bad pur- 
poses? / wish we had not a notorious instance 
before us [alluding to Whitfield and his fol- 
lowers]. Men have been drunk with wine ; 
must then every vine be destroyed? Reli- 
gion has been made a cloak for debauchery 





* The last paragraph contains no exaggera- 
tion. In Cooke's ‘ Life of Foote,’ there is a 
genuine letter of Whitfield’s, in which the 
Divine name is mixed up with indecencies in 
a manner positively blasphemous, and which 
the most daring satirist would not dare to 
have imitated. His exaltation of the most 
abandoned women and the vilest criminals 
who pretended they had found the saving 
grace is well known. Foote’s ridicule of the 
noted preacher has been greatly censured. 
But it was not in human nature to silently 
endure the opprobrium and denunciations 
which he and his followers unceasingly cast 
upon all connected with the dramatic art. 
Abuse frequently proceeded to acts of vio- 
lence ; these fanatics would swoop down on 
country fairs, take forcible possession of the 
booths, and drive away the poor strollers ; 
after a fiery sermon, in which all players and 
playhouses were condemned to eternal per- 
dition, a band of zealots rushed forth and set 
fire to a new theatre just erected at Glasgow. 
Foote did not ridicule religion, but blasphe- 
mous fanaticism. 
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and fraud ; must we then extirpate all religion ? 
While there are such cities in the world as 
London, amusements must be found out, as 
occupation for the idle and relaxation for the 
active. All that sound policy can do is to 
take care that such only shall be established 
as are, if not useful in their tendency, at 
least harmless in their consequences.” 


The following summer, in conjuction 
with Murphy, he opened Drury Lane for 
a short season, the principal event of 
which was the production of ‘ The Liar ;’ 
the plot, taken from the Spanish, had al- 
ready been used by Corneille in ‘Le 
Menteur,’ and by Steele in his ‘ Lying 
Lover.’ This comedy has been recently 
rendered familiar to the public by Mr. 
Charles Mathews’ performance of young 
Wilding, and a few years back formed 
the principal attraction at the Olympic 
for more than one hundred nights. It was 
followed by * The Orators,’ produced at 
the time that Sheridan was delivering his 
lectures upon oratory, in which the popu- 
lar mania for public speaking and for de- 
bating societies, especially one called the 
‘Robin Hood,’ was capitally satirized : 
again, and not for the last time, as we 
shall presently see, he introduced the 
griping publisher and ground-down lite- 
rary hack; how little exaggerated these 
pictures are may be fully proved in the 
biographies of Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
many others; indeed, it has been sug- 
gested, and with much probability, that 
poor Nol himself sat for one of the por- 
traits. But the sensation of the piece 
was the introduction of a noted printer, 
publisher, and alderman of Dublin, one- 
legged George Faulkner, whose physical 
misfortune, conceit, and eccentricities 
were caricatured under the name of Pe- 
ter Paragraph. Lord Chesterfield mali- 
ciously counselled him to take law pro- 
ceedings against his libeller, never think- 
ing, however, that he would follow his 
counsel; in this he was mistaken, for 
Faulkner did commence an action. Two 
months afterwards, the incorrigible mimic 
introduced a new scene into the comedy, 
in which he caricatured counsel, judge, 
and jury, and all the proceedings of the 
trial, and performed it at the Haymarket. 

In his next piece, ‘The Mayor of 
Garratt,’ he flew at higher game, and, 
as Matthew Mug, held up to public laugh- 
ter the peculiarities of the Duke of New- 
castle. It was of this nobleman he said 
that he always appeared as if he had lost 

























































an hour in the morning and was looking 
for it all day. To keep this patrician 
company he pilloried a certain justice 
of the peace, fish-salesman, and ex-militia 
officer, as Major Sturgeon. ‘The warlike 
ardor and absurd contretemps of civilian 
soldiers are excellently ridiculed in the 
Major’s description of his manoeuvres :— 

‘On we marched, the men all in high 

spirits, to attack the gibbet where Gardel is 
hanging ; but turning down a narrow lane to 
the left, as it might be about there, in order 
to possess a pigstye, that we might take the 
gallows in flank, and at all events secure a 
retreat, who should come by but a drove of 
fat oxen for Smithfield. The drums beat in 
front, the dogs barked in the rear, the oxen 
set up a gallop; on they came thundering 
upon us, broke through our ranks in an in- 
stant, and threw the whole corps into con- 
fusion.” 
The whole comedy is overflowing with 
wit and humor, and one of its characters, 
Jerry Sneak, has become the type of hen- 
pecked husbands. Ihere is also Peter 
Primer, the pedantic country schoolmas- 
ter, who believes himself to be the wisest 
of pedagogues, another capital portrait. 

After *‘The Mayor of Garratt’ came 
The Patron,’ in which Lord Melcombe 
appeared under the name of Sir Thomas 
Lofty, a man who, utterly destitute of all 
capacity, yet sets himself up as a patron 
of literature, and by means of fulsome 
dedications is preyed upon by a band of 
ignorant scribblers. Once more we have 
the literary hack who furnishes para- 
sraphs for Zhe Farthing Post, at twelve 
pence a dozen, who, when he is in cash, 
feeds on boiled beef and carrots in the 
morning and cold pudding and porter at 
night. The quarrel between the poor 
wretch and his publisher, in which they 
recriminate upon one another, would be 
exquisitely humorous did it not call up 
sad thoughts of the utter degradation 
into which the profession of letters had 
then generally fallen. 

At the opening of each season, for the 
summer performances at the Haymarket 
were now regularly established, he pro- 
duced a new piece; 1765 saw the pro- 
duction of ‘The Commissary.” Com- 
missaries and army contractors now came 
under the lash of his pen—men grown 
rich by the Seven Years’ War, who had 
no claim to position or consideration be- 
yond their riches, and who, while endea- 
voring to polish their manners by study- 
ing all kinds of accomplishments, are 
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perpetually exclaiming, “ What a difficult 
thing it is to become a gentleman!” Far 
less justifiable than this satire was his in- 
troduction of Dr. Arne, the composer, as 
Dr. Catgut. 

The most splendid success attended 
all these works, and the monetary result 
was equally satisfactory ; no man gave bet- 
ter dinners, placed choicer wines upon his 
table, or drove finer horses; no man was 
more courted or better received in the 
highest society. When the Duke of 
York returned from the Continent, a 
contemporary says, “he went first to his 
mother’s, then to his Majesty’s and di- 
rectly from them to Mr. Foote’s.” 

It was about this time that he met with 
the unfortunate accident which lost him 
alimb. While on a visit at Lord Mex- 
borough’s, vanity induced him to follow 
the hunt upon a blood horse; scarcely 
had he started ere the animal threw him; 
the fall fractured one of his legs in two 
places, necessitating amputation. Even 
while the operation was being performed, 
the incorrigible wit made jests upon his 
loss. “I shall now be able to imitate 
George Faulkner to the life,” he said. 
But, however lightly he appeared to treat 
his misfortune, it cast a bitterness over 
the rest of his life. O’Keefe says it was 
pitiable to see him leaning against the wall 
of his stage dressing-room, while his ser 
vant dressed his cork leg to suit the char 
acter in which his master was to appear. 
He looked sorrowful; but instantly re 
suming his high comic humor and mirth, 
he hobbled forward, entered the scene, 
and gave the audience what they expect- 
ed, their plenty of laughter and delight. 

But after all, the accident was not an 
unalloyed evil, as in consideration of it 
the Duke of York obtained from the King 
a patent by which Foote was legally per 
mitted to keep open the Haymarket The 
atre between the 14th of May and the 
14th of September. He thereupon re- 
built the house, gave it a handsome front- 
age, and commenced his season in May 
1767, with a burlesque entitled ‘The 
Tailors.’ The MS. of this play had been 
sent anonymously to Dodsley’s shop, 
with an unsigned note offering the free 
use of it; and, strange to say, although 
the piece obtained a great success, and 
kept the stage for half a century, the au- 
thorship was never avowed, and still re- 
mains a mystery. 
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With ‘ The Tailors’ was produced his 
celebrated ‘ Devil on Two Sticks.’ It was 
now the medical profession that was the 
object of his attack. 
a college of physicians, he brought the 
celebrated Sir William Browne upon the 
stage; the make-up was complete—wig, 
coat, eye-glass, gait, all but one especial 
feature—the doctor carried a muff, a cir- 
cumstance which Foote seems to have 
forgotten, One night Sir William came 
to see his imitation, remarked the omis- 
sion, sent him his own muff next morning 
with a polite letter, begging his acceptance 
of the same in order to render the figure 
complete. By this comedy he realised 
between three and four thousand pounds. 
At the end of the season he went over to 
Dublin. Staying at Bath on the road, he 
fell in with some card-sharpers, to whom 
he lost five hundred in ready money, to- 
gether with twelve hundred he had de- 
posited in the bank, and landed in Ireland 
almost penniless. But his usual good 
luck still stood by him. ‘The Devil on 
Two Sticks’ was almost as great a success 
in the Irish capital as it had been in the 
English. 

His next season brought forth ‘The 





Maid of Bath,’ in which, perhaps out of 


revenge for the card-sharping, he severely 
satirised the follies and vices of Bath 
ciety ; and under the name of Flint, held 
up to opprobrium Mr. Walter Long, who 
had behaved so badly to Miss Linley, 
afterwards Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan. In 
the ‘Lame Lover’ he did battle against 
the trickeries of the law, and in the title 
rOle raised a laugh at his own loss of limb. 
There is a capital remark in this comedy, 


SO- 


which I cannot resist extracting: Mr. 
Sergeant Circuit’s wife is asking for 


money, which she says she must have, as 
her honor is in pawn :— 


“ How acentury will alter the meaning of 
words!” he exclaims. ‘“ Formerly chastity 
was the honor of women, and good faith and 
integrity the honor of men; but now a lady 
who ruins her family by punctually paying her 
losses at play, and a gentleman who kills his 
best friend in a ridiculous quarrel, are your 
only tip-top people of honor.” 


But a far better piece was ‘ The Nabob,’ 
in which he made an onslaught on those 
Anglo East Indians, who at this period 
were making such enormous fortunes by 
such very doubtful means; on the cor- 
ruption of elections, and on the Society of 
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Antiquaries. The satire upon the rotten 
boroughs is particularly excellent. 

Some members of- the ‘ Christian Club’ 
wait upon Sir Matthew Mite, the Nabob, 
to offer him the nomination of the two 
members for the borough. Sir Matthew 
remarks that the title of the club is a 
whimsical one, but doubtless they had 
their reasons for adopting it : 


“The very best in the world, please your 
honor; from our strict union and brotherly 
kindness we hang together like the primitive 
Christians, we have all things in common 
When the bargain is struck, and the deposit 
made as a proof that we love our neighbors 
as well as ourselves, we submit to an equal 
partition ; no man has a larger share than an- 
other. All is unanimity in our borough now: 
formerly we had nothing but discontents and 
heartburnings amongst us, each man jealous 
and afraid that his neighbor would get more 
and do better than himself. And with reason 
sometimes. Why, I remember at the election 
some time ago when I took up my freedom, I 
could get but thirty guineas for a new pair of 
jack boots; whilst Tom Romskin the 
way had a fifty-pound note for a pair of wash- 
leather breeches.” 


Over 


Sir Matthew asks their terms. “ Why, 
we could not have afforded you one under 
three thousand at least; but as your 


honor has a mind to deal in the gross, we 
shall charge you but five for the both.” 
As they are leaving the house, the speak 

er’s eyes fall upon one of the black ser 

vants, whom he offers to make a member 
of the corporation of Bribe’em. “ Why, 
you would not submit to accept of a 
negro ?” cries the Nabob. ‘“‘ Our present 
members, for aught we know, may be of 
the same complexion, your honor,” is the 
reply ; “for we have never set eyes on 
them yet.” “ But you could not think of 
electing a black ?” persists Mite. “ That 
makes no difference to us: the Christian 
Club has ever been persuaded that a good 
candidate, like a good horse, can’t be of a 
bad color.” Again, these patriots declare 
that “the Christian Club may have some 
fears of the gallows, but they don’t value 
damnation a farthing.” 

Sir Matthew is a collector of antiquities, 
and the third act is devoted to ridicule 
upon antiquarians. They have the toe of 
the slipper with which Cardinal Pandulph 
kicked King John when he gave him ab- 
solution and penance; a corkscrew pre- 
sented by Sir John Falstaff to Harry the 
Fifth; an illegible MS. in Latin of the 
last book of Livy, and many other such 
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valuable curiosities. There is also a dis- 
cussion upon Whittington and his cat, a 
burlesque upon one which had actually 
taken place in the society. Crowds flock- 
ed nightly to the Haymarket to roar at 
these clever satires. 

A characteristic anecdote of Foote is told 
in connection with this piece. ‘Two gentle- 
men recently returned from the East Indies, 
believing themselves pointed at in the 
character of Matthew Mite, bought two 
cudgels, and one night waited upon Foote 
at his lodgings in Suffolk Street, resolved 
to inflict condign punishment upon him 
there and then. He received them in his 
drawing-room with a politeness so marked 
that their hostile intentions melted into re- 
monstrances, which he interrupted with a 
request that they would take coffee before 
they opened their business. ‘This they re- 
fused; and represented the insults which 
persons of character and fortune had sus- 
tained from his licentious pen. Foote as- 
sured them, in the most solemn manner, 
that he had no particular person in view, 
and that he intended to satirise only the 
unworthy part of the nabob gentry. The 
end of the business was they remained 
chatting amicably until four in the morn- 
ing, and dined there the same day. From 
that time forth none were louder in their 
praises of his wit, politeness, and hospital- 
ity; they attended the theatre every night 
during the run of the piece, and applauded 
it as heartily as any one there. 

Sentimental comedy, and romances of 
the Pamela school, were burlesqued in 
‘Piety in Pattens, or the Handsome 
Housemaid,’ played by puppets, because, 
he stated, with a cruel and most unjust 
cut at the actors of the period, the players 
were incapable. The satire was not a 
success, and created at one time some- 
thing approaching to a riot. When asked 
by a lady if the puppets were to be as 
large as life, he replied, “Oh, dear no, 
madam, not much above the size of 
Garrick !” 

1772, a year of great commercial fail- 
ures, brought forth the ‘ Bankrupt.’ The 
title explains the aim of the piece, which 
was directed against the rogueries of trade, 
and the deficiencies of the law for their 
punishment. In the same year he paid a 
farewell visit to Ireland. 

Upon his return to London he produced 
‘The Cozeners.’ Fashionable preachers, 
sinecures, and the sale of Government 
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places here came under his lash. In Dr. 
Simony we have a portrait of the notori- 
ous Dr. Dodd; and in thecharacter of Mrs, 
Fleece’em we have that of a Mrs. Rudd, 
a smuggler, thief, milliner, match-maker, 
and procuress, a notorious criminal of the 
day. Lord Chesterfield’s letters are also 
admirably satirised in the person of 
“ Toby.” 

Misfortunes, provoked by his unsparing 
pen, and which embittered and shortened 
his last days, were close upon him now, 
He had openly stated that in the charac- 
ter of Lady Kitty Crocodile, in his new 
comedy of ‘A Trip to Calais,’ he intended 
to hold up to public censure the notorious 
Duchess of Kingston. Upon this threat 
coming to the lady’s ears, she used her 
influence with the Lord Chamberlain to 
prevent the piece being licensed, and em- 
ployed one Jackson, a hedge parson, to 
libel him in newspapers and pamphlets. 
The attack was so severe, that he at length 
offered to suppress the obnoxious scenes 
of the comedy if the Duchess would put 
an end to the war. A contemptuous and 
abusive letter, in which she called him a 
buffoon, a merry-andrew, and a theatrical 
assassin, drew forth a reply from the come- 
dian which may be placed among the 
most poignant and admirable productions 
of his wit. Here is an extract :— 


“Why, madam, put on your coat of mail 

against me? I have no hostile intentions. 
Folly, not vice, is the game I pursue. In 
those scenes which you so unaccountably ap- 
ply to yourself you must observe that there 
is not the slightest hint at the little incidents 
of vour life which have excited the curiosity 
of the grand inquest for the county of Middle- 
sex. Iam happy, however, madam, to hear 
that your robe of innocence is in such perfect 
repair; I was afraid it might be a little the 
worse for wearing. May it hold out to keep 
your grace warm the next winter. The pro- 
genitors your grace has done me the honor 
to give me, are, I presume, merely metaphori- 
cal persons, and to be considered as the au- 
thors of my muse, and not of my manhood. 
A Merry Andrew and a prostitute are not bad 
poetical parents, especially for a writer of 
plays ; the first to give the humor and mirth, 
the last to furnish the graces and powers of 
attraction. Prostitutes and players too must 
live by pleasing the public, not but your grace 
may have heard of ladies who by private prac- 
tice have accumulated great fortunes. 
Pray, madam, is not Jackson the name of your 
female confidential secretary? And is she not 
generally clothed in black petticoats made 
out of your weeds? 


‘So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love.’ 
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I fancy your grace took the hint when last 
you resided at Rome. You heard there of a 
certain Pope Joan who was once elected a 
Pope, and in humble imitation have convert- 
ed a pious parson into achambermaid. The 
scheme is new in this country, and has, doubt- 
less, its particular pleasures. That you may 
never want the Benefit of the Clergy, in every 
emergence, is the sincere wish of your grace’s 
most devoted, most obliged, humble servant 
—SAMUEL Foote.” 


The slanders still went on, and culmi- 
nated in one too atrocious to be named. 
Unable to touch his arch enemy upon the 
stage, Foote resolved to scarify her tool ; 
he remodelled ‘The Tnp to Calais’ into 
‘The Capuchin,’ and, as Dr. Viper, gib- 
beted him with all the malice he could 
command. The battle created an im- 
mense sensation at the time; and on the 
first night of the new comedy the theatre 
was packed with friends and enemies— 
the latter predominating, but not suffi- 
ciently to prevent its success—and it was 
acted throughout the season. Stung to 
fury by this terrible satire, Jackson carried 
on the fight with yet greater malignancy. 
A riot was attempted on the next opening 
night, but defeated by Foote’s clever tact. 
As a last stake, Jackson bribed a dis- 
charged coachman of Foote’s to bring a 
hideous charge against him. Numbers 
who had been tortured by his cruel wit 
became partisans of his detractor. But, 
on the other hand, he had many firm and 
powerful friends ; his theatre was nightly 
filled with all that was noble in rank and 
intellect, and the King, to testify his sym- 
pathy, commanded a performance. 

There was a trial; but the infamous 
charges completely broke down, and the 
jury, without a moment’s hesitation, re- 
turned a verdict of “Not Guilty.” As 
soon as the acquittal was pronounced, 
Murphy “rushed away to Suffolk Street 
with the glad tidings, and seeing Foote at 
the window, ‘waved his hat in sign of 
victory. When he entered the room he 
found him stretched upon the floor in vio- 
lent hysterics. 

He never recovered the blow. He let 
the Haymarket to Colman for an annuity 
of sixteen hundred pounds and certain 
other considerations. He reappeared in 
the following May in ‘ The Devil on Two 
Sticks’; but how changed! His cheeks 
were lank and withered, his eyes had lost 
all their old intelligence, and his whole 
person appeared sunk and emaciated. A 
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few hissed, but his friends and the impar- 
tial part of the audience cheered him with 
unbounded applause. He rallied a little 
in the course of the play; but the public 
accepted him rather for what he had been 
than what he was. He appeared in three 
or four other characters; but towards the 
end of the season, while performing in 
‘ The Devil on Two Sticks,’ he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke. A few weeks at 
Brighton slightly recovered him, and in 
the autumn his physicians ordered him to 
the south of France. But he never got 
further than Dover, where he died on the 
21st of October, 1777. 

He was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster by torchlight, where he lies undis- 
tinguished by a memorial of any kind. 

“ Did you think he would be so soon 
gone ?” writes Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. 
** Life,’ says Falstaff, ‘is a shuttle.’ He 
was a fine fellow in his way, and the world 
is really impoverished by his sinking 
glories. I would have his life written with 
diligence.” Such a valediction from the 
lips of this great and good man is suff- 
cient to prove that Foote was not alto- 
gether the irredeemable scoundrel that he 
is generally painted. 

With all his faults he possessed much 
generosity of disposition. He was an ex- 
cellent master to his servants, and would 
retain actors upon his establishment out 
of friendship long after they ceased to be 
useful to him. During one of his visits to 
Dublin he was taken so ill at rehearsal 
that he announced himself unable to play 
that night. “Ah! sir,” said one of the 
actors, “if you do not play we shall have 
no Christmas dinner.” “If my playing 
gives you a Christmas dinner, play I will.” 
And, although very ill, he kept his word. 
It has been already recorded how he gave 
the profits of ‘ Taste’ to the poor painter 
Worsdale, who had been badly treated by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. He was always 
ready to honor talent in preference to 
rank. During the run of the ‘ Minor,’ 
when seats could not be found for noble- 
men, he contrived to secure a box for 
Gray and Mason. Players and authors 
were always to be found at his table, and 
not even the comfort of royalty was pre- 
ferred to theirs. 

No man was ever more free from 
toadyism: rank was no shield against his 
wit, which would strike as hard at a duke 
as a menial, “ Well, Foote, here I am, 




















































ready as usual to swallow all your good 
things,” said the Duke of Cumberland, 
one night, in the green-room of the Hay- 
market. “ Really, your Royal Highness 
must have an excellent digestion,” replied 
the wit, “for you never bring any up 
again.” A Scotch peer, notoriously thrif- 
ty, served his wine in very small glasses, 
and descanted eloquently upon its age 
and excellence. “It is very 4¢f/e of its 
age,” observed Foote. Sometimes this 
humor amounted to insolence; as, for in- 
stance, after dining at a nobleman’s house, 
not to his satisfaction, and finding the ser- 
vants ranged in the hall when he was de- 
parting, he inquired for the cook and but- 
ler, and upon their stepping forward, said 
to the first, “ Here’s half-a-crown for my 
eating ;”’ and to the other, “here’s five 
shillings for my wine; but, by pa 
never had so bad a dinner for the money 
in my life.” Dining with Lord Town- 
send after a duel, he suggested that his 
lordship might have got rid of his antago- 
nist in a more deadly way. “ How ?” 
inquired his host. “ By inviting him to a 
dinner like this, and poisoning him,” was 
the sharp reply. The Duke of Norfolk, 
who was rather too fond of the bottle, 
asked him in what new character he 
should go to a masquerade. “Go sober,” 
answered Foote. Being taken into 
White’s, one day, a nobleman remarked 
to him that his handkerchief was hanging 
out of his pocket. “Thank you, my 
lord,” he replied, “ thank you; you know 
the company better than Ido.” A rich 
contractor was holding forth upon the 
instability of the world. “Can you ac- 
count for it, sir?” he asked, turning to 
Foote. Well, not very clearly,” he re- 
sponded, “ unless we suppose it was built 
by contract.” ‘ Why are you for ever 
humming that air?” he asked of a gentle- 
man who had no idea of time. “ Because 
it haunts me.” No wonder, for you are 
for ever murdering it.” 

Garrick, of whose great fame he was 
undoubtedly envious, was a constant butt 
for his sarcasms; and yet Garrick, whe- 
ther from fear or friendship it would be 
difficult to determine, did him many kind- 
nesses, was always ready to oblige him 
with money, and stood firmly by him 
throughout the Jackson prosecution; 
which last act of friendship touched Foote 
at last with gratitude, for in one of his let- 
ters, addressed to Garrick, he writes: 
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“God for ever bless you! May nothing 
but halcyon days and nights crown the 
rest of your life, is the sincere prayer of 
Samuel Foote.” Garrick’s notorious 
meanness, however, furnished him with 
many a witticism. At one of Foote’s din- 
ner-parties an announcement was made of 
the arrival of Mr. Garrick’s servants. 
“ Oh, let them wait,” he replied to his 
footman, “but be sure you lock up the 
pantry!” One day a gentleman, while 
conversing with Foote, was speaking of 
Garrick having reflected upon some per- 
son’s parsimony, and ended by observ- 
ing, “ Why did he not take the beam out 
of his own eye before attacking the mote 
in other people’s ?” “ Because,” retorted 
Foote, “ he is not sure of selling the tim- 
ber.” “ Where on earth can it be gone ?” 
said Foote, when Garrick dropped a gui- 
nea at the Bedford one night, and was 
searching for it in vain. “To the devil, 
I think,” answered the actor, irritably. 
“Let you alone, David, for making a 
guinea go farther than any one else,” was 
the reply. He could never forego his 
jest, however solemn the occasion. He 
had been to the funeral of Holland, the 
actor, whose father was a baker. “ Poor 
fellow!” he said in the Bedford that even- 
ing, the tears scarcely dry upon his 
cheeks, “I have been to see him shoved 
into the family oven.” He once said of 
an actress, who was remarkably awkward 
with her arms, that she kept the Graces at 
arms’ length. 

But Johnson considered that Foote sur- 
passed every one he had ever heard in 
humorous narrative; and that although 
Garrick, the great conversationalist of the 
age, surpassed him in gaiety, delicacy, and 
elegance, Foote provoked much more 
laughter. A gentleman who had conceiv- 
ed a prejudice against him, related to Bos- 
well his first meeting with him at a din- 
ner. “Having no good opinion of the 
fellow,” he said, “I was resolved not to 
be pleased. 1 went on eating my dinner 
pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. 
But the dog was so very comical, that 
was obliged to lay down my knife an 
fork, throw myself back in my chair, an 
laugh it out. No, sir, he was irresistible. 

This most unscrupulous of mimics and 
satirists was himself exceedingly thin- 
skinned. When at one time Woodward, 
and at another Wilkinson, threatened him 
with a retort in kind, he ran away to Gar- 
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rick and Rich, their managers, foaming 
with passion, and threatening the most 
violent retaliations. Boswell relates that, 
after hearing him at a dinner-table indulge 
in all kinds of coarse jocularity against 
Johnson, he observed that he had heard 
the great lexicographer say a very good 
thing of Mr. Foote himself. He (Bos- 
well) had asked him one day if he did not 
think Foote an infidel. “Ido not know, 
sir, that the fellow is an infidel,” replied 
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Johnson; “but if he be an infidel, he is 
an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to 
say, he has never thought upon the sub- 
ject.” Boswell adds that he never saw 
Foote look so disconcerted. “ What, 
sir!” he exclaimed, indignantly, “to talk 
thus of a man of liberal education; a man 
who for years was at the University of 
Oxford; a man who has added sixteen 
new characters to the literature of his 
country !”— Zemple Bar. 
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To most Englishmen probably the 
name of the Crimea is suggestive only of 
a bleak and barren plateau, of cold and 
hunger, and all the horrors of a winter 
siege. Few even of the thousands who 
once ‘visited it know of the enchanted 
Vale of Baidar, which lay not much be- 
yond our furthest outposts in the fatal 
plain “of Balaclava ;{whilst fewer still have 
passed through the Gate of Baidar, and 
looked down upon a coast which is scarce- 
ly surpassed by anything in Greece or 
Italy. 

Yet, apart from its special interest to an 
Englishman, the Crimea contains much in 
itself to tempt every variety of traveller. 
The remains of the colony of 
Chersonesus and the tumuli at Kertch 
will furnish employment to the archzolo- 
gist; the vegetation of the south coast is 
almost tropical in its luxuriance; to the 
student of history the succession of races 
and the mixtures of religions, to the geolo- 
gist the rocks of Balaclava and the crags 
of the Tchatchyr Dag, may well offer 
some inducement for a visit; whilst to the 
ordinary traveller seeking only a fresh in- 
terest and comparatively untrodden 
ground, the Crimea will afford both to an 
undeniable degree. 

It was in this latter capacity that I 
steamed into the roadstead of Sevastopol 
early one lovely morning in the month of 
June last. We had started from Odessa 
the previous afternoon, and my first sight 
of land was when I came on deck in the 
harbor of Eupatoria. The only other Eng- 
lishman on board happened to have been 
in command of a transport during the war, 
and he was coming back again after 
twenty years as an agent for Lloyd’s. 
With his help I made out dimly through 
the morning mist the scene of the disem- 
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barkation of the Allies, and further on, the 
mouth of the Alma. A little farther and 
Sevastopol itself came in view, unmistaka- 
bly Russian in its aspect. Odessa is a 
modern town of fine streets and large 
houses, such as you might find anywhere 
in Europe; it is not till you actually land 
that you realise from the look of the na- 
tives, and particularly the droshky-drivers, 
that you are in a Russian port. In Sevas- 
topol, on the other hand, the most char- 
acteristic feature of the place which greets 
you from afar is a church of the typical 
Russian shape, with the green tapering 
dome suggestive of a gigantic fig with its 
stalk uppermost. The first sight of the 
town is striking; and as you round the 
great shoal which stretches out below the 
massive casemates of Fort Constantine, 
you scarcely realise that the glory of the 
place is departed. ‘The forts on the 
north side still stand unconquered as they 
stood twenty years ago; there, too, are 
parked the seven English guns taken from 
the Turks at Balaclava; and there in the 
centre of the Russian cemetery stands the 
monument to Prince Gortschakoff, where 
he lies “amidst those defenders of their 
country who did not permit the enemy to 
enter their fatherland farther than the 
place where their graves now stand.” But 
a little further thought, and you are con- 
scious of the ruin that has fallen on the 
place. The great roadstead, stretching 
far away till it loses itself among the 
heights of Inkerman at its head, is silent 
and deserted. ‘The great Novgorod, bet- 
ter known to Russians as the Popofka, the 
circular ship which its friends believe is to 
work a revolution in naval matters, was 
the sole successor and representative of 
the Black Sea Fleet, which lies buried 
under the As you turn to the 
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right into the harbor strictly so called, in- 
stead of a crowd of merchant vessels lying 
at anchor, you see only two English 
steamers being repaired upon the slips. 
The landing-place itself seems to sum up 
the history of the town. A fine broad 
flight of steps leading down to the water’s 
edge, surmounted by a Doric colonnade, 
with the date 1846, marks the era of hope 
and growth; whilst the pillars themselves, 
scarred here and there with shot, and 
contrasting strangely with the mean, ruin- 
ous buildings about them, mark the down- 
fall of the hopes and the cessation of the 
growth. Sevastopol, indeed, is only just 
beginning to emerge from the desponden- 
cy of the last twenty years. The docks 
are still a wilderness, overgrown with grass 
and weeds, with old guns and anchors 
embedded in the earth, showing that the 
work of destruction was well carried out 
by the Allies. Fresh docks and arsenals, 
meanwhile, have been erected at Kertch 
and Nikolaieff; and no attempt has until 
quite lately been made to develop the 
commercial resources of Sevastopol. In 
many places you may pass through streets 
silent and desolate as the streets of Pom- 
peli; houses shattered partly by bom- 
bardment, partly by the destruction 
wrought by the Russians when abandon- 
ing the place, principally perhaps by the 
want of firewood felt by the Allies during 
the of the winter 1855-56. 
Add to this that the sun beats down upon 
the arid rock with frightful force, that 
there are scarcely any trees to relieve the 
eye, and that the dust is at least ankle- 
deep in all the streets and squares; and it 
follows that Sevastopol is scarcely more 
desirable as a place of residence in the 
summer than in the winter. There are, 
however, not wanting signs of life and im- 
provement. The old barracks at the head 
the harbor, between that and the 
Dockyard Creek, still stand up against the 
sky-line a ghastly row of empty windows 
and roofless walls four stories high; but 
there are new barracks further north, be- 
tween the old docks and the roadstead, 
where a large garrison is now accommo- 
dated. A railway station is now open at 
the head of the harbor, from which you 
can go direct in three days and two 
nights to Moscow. Fresh houses have 
been built during the last two years, and 
more are building. Churches are spring- 
ing up again with all the glittering orna- 
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ment that marks the Russian style of ar- 
chitecture. ‘The high ridge in the centre 
of the town, from whence, according to 
Kinglake, the Russians first marked the 
English defiling across the heights of 
Mackenzie’s Farm, is now laid out as a 
boulevard, with a café and club-room. 
On Sundays this club-room is devoted to 
dancing ; and the sight of this boulevard, 
thronged with people, whilst the darkness 
conceals the ruins of the houses round 
about, makes you fancy that you are in 
the midst of a thriving and populous 
town. The most thickly inhabited part 
has indeed strayed down from the eastern 
to the western side of this ridge, away 
from the Man-of-War Harbor towards the 
creeks which Kinglake calls Artillery Bay 
and the Quarantine Harbor, so that a 
traveller on first landing is more perhaps 
struck by the appearance of desolation 
than is strictly fair. The great sea forts, 
however—Fort Nicholas, Fort Alexander, 
and the Quarantine Sea Fort—which 
guarded the entrance to the roadstead on 
this side, are an indistinguishable heap of 
ruins, and their site was marked only by 
some surveying post recently setup. The 
two chiefs hotels of the town are both 
near the landing-place, and though neither 
of them very sumptuous, will supply all 
that you can fairly ask. 

The single word Wée?ze/ will take you to 
the hotel most patronised by Englishmen, 
though you may have some difficulty in 
deciphering the name when you have got 
there. The German Jew who is proprie- 
tor can talk a little English, and other 
members of his family can talk French 
and German. ‘The traveller who is mas- 
ter of the German tongue will perhaps 
find himself more comfortable at Kist’s ; 
but the landlady is the only person there 
who can help him out of a difficulty, and 
Russian menus are perplexing to English 
intellects. 

Once established in Sevastopol, the only 
difficulty is the means of locomotion. 
The heat and the dust in the summer 
months make walking almost out of the 
question ; horses are very difficult to find, 
and of inferior quality when found; while 
carriages, or, as the term there is, “ equi- 
pages,” deprive you of your freedom of 
action, and hand you over to a coachman 
anxious only to hurry you over the regu- 
lar route as quickly as possible, and deaf 
to your remonstrances in an unknown 
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tongue. One merit, however, the car- 
riages at Sevastopol must be allowed to 
have—they go anywhere, and over any- 
thing. The plateau of the Chersonese, 
and the ravines leading up to it, are 
crossed in most directions by roads more 
or less rough, relics many of them of the 
besieging armies. But where these do 
not exist, your droshky-driver is quite 
ready to face a hill or drive over a ditch 
in a manner worthy of horse-artillery at the 
autumn manceuvres. 

Your bargain once settled with one of 
these, you may start along the high slope 
overhanging the harbor, descend into the 
ravine at its head, once known as the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, and then, 
taking the road past the docks along the 
other side of the harbor, pass out by the 
route taken by General Soimonoff on the 
morning of Inkerman. Then, if you are 
fortunate enough to have the last volume 
of Kinglake with you, you may wander 
for hours amongst the spurs and hollows 
which run down from the heights to the 
roadstead, and the valley of the Tcher- 
naya; and tales which at home perhaps 
seem long and tedious become instinct 
with fire and life when studied upon the 
spot. Or,’stopping short of this, you may 
turn up the steep path which leads to the 
Malakoff, where the remains of the so- 
called Yellow Tower still form a promi- 
nent feature in the scene. 

Here I was accosted by a cicerone, the 
only one I met with in Sevastopol, who 
offered to point me out an unexploded 
mine, and wished to sell me a rifle-bullet. 
I preferred to follow out my own reflec- 
tions, and sat down without regarding 
him. Directly in front of you is the little 
green hill of the Mamelon, the last stage 
in the French advance before the decisive 
assault. To your right, on the further 
side of a ravine, lay the remains of the Re- 
dan, and in front of it, but at some dis- 
stance, the siege-works of the English. 
All has been reduced to a shapeless mass 
of earth and weeds; but even to the un- 
initiated eye the general lines of the forti- 
fications, as well as the trenches of the be- 
siegers, are plainly to be discerned. 
Nothing has as yet been done towards re- 
storing any of these works. AsI have al- 
ready remarked, there were at that time sur- 
veying posts on the sites formerly crowned 
by forts, but whether with reference to 
past history or to future schemes one 
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could not tell. The fact of the great in 
crease of range in modern artillery, and 
that Sevastopol even in old days was com- 
manded by the plateau on which the 
Allies were encamped, would seem to sug- 
gest that no scheme of land-defence could 
be complete on the south side without 
embracing the crest of the Sapouné 
heights overlooking the plain of Bala- 
clava. 

But to an Englishman far from home, 
the graves of his countrymen in a foreign 
land will be almost more interesting than 
the ruined works for the possession of 
which they fought and fell. In seeing 
these, I had the great advantage of the 
companionship of an officer in the Royal 
Engineers specially employed at the time 
on their restoration; to his courtesy and 
kindness I owe many of my pleasantest re- 
collections of the Crimea. 

Stretching in a long irregular line across 
the plateau from the heights of Inkerman 
to the port of Balaclava, these little wall- 
ed enclosures meet you at intervals, some 
with handsome tombstones and crosses 
and inscriptions, some discernible only by 
the little mounds and hillocks which mark 
the resting-place of unknown privates. 
The principal group may be considered as 
that on Cathcart’s Hill, a point which may 
be easily reached either by the ravine be- 
tween the Malakoff and the Redan, or by 
the Woronzoff road. This, which was 
about the centre of the English position, 
commands a view over the whole town 
and roadstead; so that, as Sir George 
Cathcart wrote to Lord Raglan soon after 
taking up his position, “ we see the people 
walking about the streets in great conster- 
nation.” The highest point here is crown- 
ed with a large cemetery, in the centre 
of which stands the monument, a cenotaph 
merely, to Sir George Cathcart himself. 
Round it are grouped the tombstones of 
officers with the same legend over and 
over again: “killed at Inkerman ;” “ kill- 
ed in the trenches ;” “ died of wounds re 
ceived in the assault of the Redan, June 
18, 1855 ;” “killed in the final assault on 
the Redan, October, 1855.” 

Other tombstones again there are, raised 
to the non-commissioned officers and men 
of such and such a regiment by their sur- 
viving comrades, and other simple mounds 
with no memorial inscription. Yet, mel- 
ancholy as are these records of actual 
death in battle, they were not so melan- 
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choly to my mind as the English cemetery 
at Scutari, with its tale of long-protracted 


disease and suffering. This, though the 
largest, is but one amongst a group of 
cemeteries, and there are altogether no 
less than ten groups. To give some idea 
of the chance way in which the dead were 
buried, and the way in which tombs are 
scattered over the country, and at the 
same time of the careful way in which the 
work of restoration is being carried out by 
the officer in charge, I may mention that 
one day we rode across to Balaclava to 
hunt for two outlying tombs which he had 
been vaguely informed were in existence. 
Like Cicero searching for the tomb of 
Archimedes, we scrambled about the steep 
cliffs beyond the Col di Balaclava, till we 
found among the brushwood the two 
tombs, one with inscription entirely effac- 
ed, the other scarcely legible. Time, the 
influence of great extremes in weather, 
and perhaps in some cases the wanton de- 


struction of man, had brought many of 


these monuments almost to complete ruin. 
A judicious expenditure of money, a care- 
ful comparison of the reports and plans by 
Mr. Consul Eldridge in 1861 with the ex- 
isting remains, including even the piecing 
together in some cases of scattered frag- 
ments, has now placed all the larger grave- 
yards in a thoroughly satisfactory condi- 
tion. Some of the smaller graveyards, 
where no special tombstones existed, have 
been thrown open again, to do away with 
the necessity of constantly keeping in re- 
pair a great number of apparently unoccu- 
pied enclosures. At the same time, it 
must always be regretted that on leaving 
the Crimea the English did not follow the 
example of the French, who collected all 
their dead together into one cemetery. 
This, with its clump of trees and house for 
the custede, forms one of the few pretty 
features on the barren plateau. It is to be 
hoped, at any rate, that the officer in 
charge has been allowed to carry out the 
object which at that time he had much at 
heart, of building a house for a permanent 
guardian of these national memorials. 
This he assured me he could easily do out 
of the funds already provided by Parlia- 
ment for the general restoration of the 
cemeteries. 

Sevastopol, of course, is the place which 
gives Englishmen their real interest in the 
Crimea ; but there are other places no less 
worthy of a visit, and we must hurry on. 
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We will therefore leave to the antiquarian 
the ruins of the Chersonesus in the north- 
west corner of the plateau, and the monas- 
tery of St. George in the face of the cliff 
near Balaclava, and will ask our readers to 
start with us upon the road for Yalta. 
We had made all our arrangements over- 
night for a sixty-mile drive; but Saturday 
morning was pay-day; and the task of 
paying Russian workmen for building 
again the tombs of English soldiers pre- 
vented our starting before one o’clock, I 
had been told that we were to travel post, 
but I was scarcely prepared for the con- 
veyance which arrived. Something like a 
small timber-cart, with sloping sides, 
guiltless of any attempt at springs, with 
plaited cords across from side to side as 
the only seat, and the bottom filled up 
with hay, forms the orthodox Russian post- 
cart. My portmanteau helped us to a ra- 
ther more solid seat; and then with a 
crack of the whip, and three horses 
abreast, we started off. After the first 
quarter of an hour, I fairly confess that I 
looked with dismay on the prospect of 
sixty miles, and thought that every bone 
in my body would be jolted to pieces; but 
you get used to everything, and so I got 
used to this. Still, for the next few days, 
I had great difficulty in turning my head ; 
and felt what I should imagine would be 
the sensations of a man half hanged and 
then cut down, as if my spine had been 
driven up into the back of my head. The 
pace is not bad, about seven or eight 
miles an hour. You change both carriage 
and horses at each stage, and there are 
five stages between Sevastopol and Yalta, 
No fodorojna or Government order is now 
required ; and it is worth remarking, that 
coming from Odessa I was never once 
troubled by any passport formalities. In 
this respect the Crimea is an exception to 
the rest of Russia. The name of our ve- 
hicle, I was told, was “ Periklodneia ;’’ 
but I have seen pictures of very much the 
same sort of carriage called “ Telegas.” 
Our route lay along the side of the ra- 
vine which runs down into the harbor, and 
which originally formed the division be- 
tween the English and French siege corps. 
Then, striking across the plateau, we pass- 
ed one or two smaller cemeteries, and the 
farmhouse or English headquarters where 
Lord Raglan died. Then we descended 
into the plain by the break in the cliffs 
called the Col di Balaclava, having 
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parallel 
made by the English to carry up stores 


to us traces of the railway 


from the harbor to the camp. As a 
general rule, the only relics of the siege 
now to be found upon the plateau are the 
remains of glass bottles, collected in some 
places in such quantities as to be a serious 
inconvenience to any one riding. There 
is much in the Crimea. to remind you of 
the great Italian republic of Genoa, which, 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, had its head- 
quarters in the town of Kaffa, the modern 
Theodosia ; and the Italian preposition in 
the Col di Balaclava is one amongst many 
relics. The landlord of the little inn, too, 
I recollect, a Gieek by birth, preferred to 
talk Italian rather than Russian under 
shelter of the old Genoese fort at the en- 
trance of the port of Balaclava. At the 
foot of the Col the road divides into two. 
That on the right goes down to the little 
town of Balaclava; that on the left joins 
the main Woronzoff road, and is carried 
across the plain on the Causeway Heights. 
As you drive along these heights you can 
still see the outline of the redoubts which 
were taken from the Turks ; and still, after 
twenty years, your blood warms as you 
pass between the scene of the “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade” on your left, and the 
no less glorious, and indeed more effective 
though less famous, exploits of Scarlett’s 
dragoons upon your right. With the 
bridge over the Tchernaya, here shrunk to 
a very tiny stream, and the ascent of the 
heights of Kamara, the special historic in- 
terest of the Crimea to an Englishman 
comes to an end; but it is just here that 
the natural beauties of the scenery com- 
mence. You wind along the slopes of 
hills, amongst birch and fir, not unlike 
some parts of the Highlands, and then 
descend into the softer vegetation of the 
vale of Baidar. The beauty of this valley 
had been so much extolled to me _before- 
hand, that I confess my expectations were 
somewhat disappointed; though, after the 
bleak, treeless country round Sevastopol, 
one’s eye is gladdened by the sjght of 
corn-fields, oaks, and walnut-trees, in all 
the luxuriance of early summer. The fact 
seems to be, that Russians have so few 
points of interest, and so little beauty of 
scenery throughout the length and breadth 
of their empire, that they talk of what 
they have with a truly patriotic exaggera- 
tion. Thus I have been told by Russians 
at different times that the Bay of Reval is 
equal to the Bay of Naples; that the 
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dome of the Isaac Cathedral at St. Peters- 
burg is larger than that of St. Peter’s; 
that the fountains at Peterhof are finer 
than those of Versailles; and that the 
Falls of _Immatra, in Finland, send down 
more water than the Falls of Niagara. 
These remarks, however, do not apply to 
the south coast of the Crimea, nor to the 
view which meets your eyes from the gate 
of Baidar. After a long ascent from the 
valley, a sharp turn in the road brings you 
to a massive granite gateway; and, pass- 
ing through this, you find yourself looking 
down from the summit of tremendous 
cliffs upon the sea, laughing and dancing 
at your feet, more than 2000 feet below. 

Around you everything is stern and wild 
—frowning precipices and rocks strewn in 
vild confusion ; but the soft green line of 
waving foliage and luxuriant vegetation at 
their base, carries one back in imagination 
to the palm-trees of Bordighiera or 
Remo—to the lemon-groves of Amalfi or 
the orange-trees of Sorrento. 

It is indeed this union and contrast o 
the savage and the beautiful, coupled with 
a coast-line of singularly delicate curves, 
revealing themselves ever to the eastward, 
as point after point is passed, that gives to 
the south coast of the Crimea its claim to 
rank amongst the finest scenery of the kind 
in Europe. At times ‘ment, at 
times the other, most impresses itself upon 
our senses; but we never quite forget that 
our feeling of complete enjoyment is ow- 
ing to the happy union of the two. 

From the gate of Baidar the road de 
scends abruptly by a series of short and 
steep zigzags, till it reaches the level of an 
undercliff, something like that of the Isle 
of Wight on a grander scale. Along this 
the road is carried for a great distance, 
amidst huge rocks and boulders, torn up 
apparently by some convulsion of nature, 
and scattered in the way. 


San 


one el 


This part of the route is more like the 
high and rocky part of the Cornice be 
tween Nice and Mentone, where all signs 
of vegetation lie far below you. The ele 


ment of savage grandeur is here predomi- 
nant. It was getting dark as we approach- 
ed our last stage near Alupka; but fortu- 
nately the moon, which was nearly full, 
stood us in good stead, and allowed us to 
enjoy to the utmost the softer beauties 
which were around us, 

We had been gradually descending from 
our rocky ledge, and the last twelve miles 
from Alupka to Yalta is a series of the 
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most beautiful park scenery, with splendid 
trees, rich pastures, rare plants and flowers, 
gardens and vineyards, with the addition 
of grand mountains towering on your left 
hand, and the ever-varying sea upon your 
right. ‘This is the favorite retreat of the 
Russian aristocracy, and their country- 
houses line the coast. At Alupka is the 
great semi-Gothic palace of Prince Wor- 
onzoff, built by an English architect, and 
looking like an English house. At Oni- 
anda is the large square house of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, with Greek porticos 
and frescoed court-yards, after the fashion 
of Pompeii. At Livadia is the little villa 
of the Empress herself, with its cluster of 
attendant houses. 

We had to wait an hour for horses at 
our last stage, and the clock was striking 
twelve as we drove up to the Grand Ho- 
tel de Russie at Yalta, not sorry to come 
to the end of our eleven hours’ jolting. 
The hotel itself is large, pretentious, and 
expensive; but those who do not like 
roughing it had better make Yalta their 
headquarters in the Crimea. In itself it 
isa beautiful place. ‘The mountains here 
retire somewhat from the sea, and the 
bright little town lies basking in an amphi- 
theatre of hills, where it would seem no 
wind could ever disturb the unruffled 
calm. ‘The steamer touches here twice a 
week in each direction, to Sevastopol and 
Odessa, and to Theodosia and Kertch. 
‘The coast eastward as far as Alushta, where 
there is a new hotel, is of the same char- 
acter as that between Alupka and Yalta, 
At Alushta itself are towers and walls 
dating from the time of Justinian, rising 
amidst the flat roofs of Tartar houses and 
the green balconies of Russian villas. 
Kertch and Theodosia are both colonies 
of Miletus. Kertch is the Panticapeum 
of Strabo, once the capital of Mithridates, 
and now one of the chief arsenals of Rus- 
sia. Theodosia is the Kaffa of the middle 
ages, the centre of Genoese ascendancy. 
Many pretty excursions may be made in 
the immediate neighborhood of Yalta. 
You may follow up the course of the little 
river of the Uchan Su, through an ever- 
narrowing valley, till you find your path 
blocked by frowning precipices— 

‘““ Where, like a downward smoke the slender 
stream, 


Along the cliff to fall, and pause, and fall, 
doth seem,” 
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Or you may wander about amongst 
the Tartar villages behind the town, 
and study the quaint dresses and 
customs of the people. Several of the 
villas, too, are worth seeing; and should 
you be fortunate enough to fall in with 
Prince Troubetchkoy at Massandra, you 
will find that the mere fact of being an 
Englishman is a sufficient passport to a truly 
hospitable house. Prince ‘Troubetchkoy, as 
brother-in-law of Prince Woronzoff, keeps 
the key of the cellars where the Crimean 
wine from the estates of Alupka and Mar- 
garatch is stored—and these alone are 
well worthy of a visit. 

It was after some days at Yalta that I 
determined to cross the hills and visit the 
old Tartar capital of Baktchiserai. My 
only medium of communication was a 
Jew conimissionnaire, who, as he told me, 
could speak every language except Eng- 
lish, and generally acted as an interpreter 
for mein French. Him I charged to make 
all necessary arrangements for me in the 
way of horses and provisions, only taking 
care to name my own price. Accordingly 
next morning, having sent my heavy bag- 
gage back to Sevastopol, I started about 
five o’clock in company with a ‘Tartar 
guide and two horses, one for him and one 
forme. My guide wasatypical specimen of 
the Tartar inhabitants of the south coast, 
who have for the most part lost, by mixture 
with Western races, the high cheek-bones 
and flat noses which one generally con- 
nects with the Mongolian races. I have 
seen such faces in some of the villages; 
but for the most part the Tartars of the 
south coast are a fine, tall, intelligent- 
looking setof men. The long loose trou- 
sers which they wear, fastened high up 
round their waist with a sash of many 
folds, makes them perhaps look even taller 
than they really are. My companion in 
this case was courteous and agreeable; 
and although he could speak nothing but 
Russian or ‘Tartar, we managed occasion- 
ally to exchange ideas. ‘The ascent in 
the early morning through the wooded 
hills at the back of Yalta was delightful ; 
and when one reached the summit, the 
view back upon the sheltered valley and 
the houses sparkling on the beach, was 
like saying farewell to the country of the 
lotus-eaters, and turning again to the real- 
ities ‘of life. One step further, and we 
were over the crest, Yalta and its seduc- 
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tive beauties were lost to sight, and there 
before us lay a typical bird’s-eye view of 
the Crimea—a bleak, reddish table-land, 
seamed and scored with deep valleys with 
precipitous cliffs. Only one mountain 
rose to any conspicuous height—the Tchat- 
chyr Dag—upon our right. Vegetation 
was scanty, for the trees lie hidden in the 
valleys. ‘The air, as it blew upon us from 
the northern steppes, seemed sharp and 
icy ; but it soon got hot enough as we be- 
gan to descend again into the long and 
dusty valley along which our route lay 
most of the day. 

It was not till towards evening that we 
came in sight of the palace domes and 
minarets of Baktchiserai, lying ina hollow, 
with strange-shaped, fantastic rocks hanging 
over it. After some little difficulty I was 
put up at.the house of a Mussulman, with 
beard and turban fit for the Prophet him- 
self. I had expected to sleep at the old 
Tartar palace ; but the commandant told 
me that this now required a special order 
from the Government, so I resigned my- 
selfto my turbaned friend, who from the first 
had seemed to regard me as his own. He 


showed me a tidy little room with a divan 
at one end, partitioned off from the bal- 
cony over the street, and approached only 


by a staircase on the outside. On the 
whole, I was less persecuted there at 
night than might have been expected ; 
and my turbaned host and his Tartar boy, 
though utterly unable to speak a word of 
any language but Russian or Tartar, seem- 
ed at once to divine my wants and haste 
to supply them. 

Baktchiserai is a purely oriental town, 
Tartar in race, in customs, and religion. 
The inhabitants have more of the genuine 
Nogai Tartar of the steppes in them than 
those of the coast, and are smaller and 
less prepossessing in appearance. The 
turban is at least as common there as at 
Constantinople. ‘The women do not con-~ 
tent themselves with the thin coquettish 
gauze which with the Turkish ladies forms 
an apology for a veil, but wrap themselves 
closely round with linen clothes, till no- 
thing is visible but two specks of eyes. 
The houses are low, and all built of wood ; 
the shops are open along their whole front 
to the street, and the owner sits smoking 
cross-legged on the counter. 

There are dancing dervishes there, like 
those in Pera ; and, before I went to sleep 
that night, I heard the voice of the muez- 
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zin from the minaret calling the faithful to 
prayer. 

The next morning I decided to start for 
the old Jewish town of Tchufootkale ; 
and, after some bargaining with the na- 
tives, I set off alone on a sturdy little 
horse with a Tartar saddle. This consists 
merely of two peaks before and behind, 
between which you wedge yourself in, as 
best you can, letting your legs hang 
straight down on each side. However 
they are not nearly so uncomfortable as 
they look, and I should think it would be 
almost impossible to tumble out of them. 
Having learnt the general direction, I 
struck out my own way across country, 
which is not so easy as it sounds; for the 
plateau on which the deserted town stands 
is cut up by very deep and wide ravines, 
with, as a rule, perfectly precipitous sides. 
By a happy instinct, I managed to avoid 
all these except one, where, by dismount- 
ing, I was able to lead my horse down a 
break in the cliff, and in about an hour's 
time I reached the old town. It isa most 
curious place, once a fortress of great 
strength, enclosed on three sides by inac- 
cessible ravines, and on the fourth by a 
dotible row of walls and towers, now de- 
serted and silent as the grave. Grass 
grows in the ill-paved streets—the houses 
are for the most part unroofed—one or 
two animals straying disconsolately about 
the ruins were the only sign of life. It 
was formerly, even so lately as thirty years 
ago, inhabited by the sect of the Karaim 
Jews, and their synagogue is one of the 
few buildings still kept in repair, This 
sect—which claims for itself to date from 
the time of the Captivity, and professes 
to acknowledge only the literal text of 
Scripture without the addition of the Tal- 
mud—though scattered about in various 
parts of Poland and Russia, has its head- 
quarters in the Crimea, and from time 
immemorial has held to the Rock of 
Tchufootkalé. Outside the walls is their 
burial-place, in the so-called valley of 
Jehoshaphat, a wilderness of tombstones 
shaded by fine trees—a quiet, beautiful 
spot, where the devout Karaites still love 
to be laid in peace beside their forefathers. 
I noticed several new tombstones in the 
valley ; there was a man at work upon 
the boundary-wall, and the whole place 
was evidently cared for with affectionate 
solicitude. I spent some hours in wan- 
dering about the old town, and going 
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down steps which seemed to lead into 
deserted cellars. The rock on which 
the town stands, like other rocks in 
the Crimea, is hollowed out into dwell- 
ing-places, some of them of considerable 
size, with arrangements like stone divans 
running round them. They have windows 
cut in the precipitous face of the rock, 
and from these you could look down and 
see the long trains of Tartar carts slowly 
creaking along the road which winds 
round the base of the cliff. This was the 
main road by which the Russians kept up 
their communications with the interior 
during the Crimean war, when Baktchis- 
erai was used as a hospital and depot. 
Tartar carts, it may be mentioned, are 
made entirely of wood; no iron is used in 
any part of the construction, and the 
wheels are always guiltless of grease. The 
creaking which naturally follows they are 
very proud of, having no wish, as they 
say, to steal upon people unawares, like a 
thief in the night. Such self-justification 
reminds one rather of the old proverb, 
“Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” To return, 
however, to these caves: they are a very 
curious feature to be met with all over the 
Crimea; the heights of Inkerman—the 
true heights, that is, on the north of the 
Tchernaya river—and the rock-fortresses 
of Tchufootkalé and Mangoupkale, being 
particularly full of them, As to the ques- 
tion of their origin, nothing certain is 
known, and it seems generally disposed of 
by assigning them to the semi-mythical 
troglodytes or the early Christians, who 
seem always held responsible for any rock- 
dwellings in whatever part of the world 
they may be found. In‘any case, they 
must have been the result of great time 
and labor and no little skill. I left the 
city by a postern-gate, descended a steep 
path cut in the rock, and then went down 
one of the valleys at the foot of the cliff. 
In this lies the Uspenskoi Monastir, or 
Monastery of the Assumption, where the 
monks have appropriated the old rock- 
dwellings, and converted them into cells 
and chapels. One of the monks showed 
me over the place. I made my luncheon 
in its shady garden, and then went on 
down the valley to Baktchiserai. The 
rest of the day was spent in seeing the 
palace, which has been restored since the 
war, and is now kept up in the style and 
condition in which it was fitted up by one 
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of the last Khans of Crim Tartary for the 
reception of Catherine II. The courtyard 
has been turned into a public garden. On 
one side lies the suite of state apartments, 
on the other the mosque and graveyard 
of the old Tartar Khans, ‘The buildings 
are low, quaint, and irregular in shape, 
fitted up in truly oriental. style with rich 
divans, thick carpets, and brilliant color- 
ing. In one court is the “ Fountain of 
Tears,” celebrated in verse by Pushkin, an 
imitation of which may be seen in the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. In another 
the fountain of the ill-starred Maria Pot- 
oski, the Christian love of one of the Mus- 
sulman Khans. There is the bedin which 
Catherine slept, and the marble basin in 
which she bathed. Beyond is the private 
garden of the harem, and in the centre a 
high pagoda-like tower, from the latticed 
windows of which the ladies of the estab- 
lishment, unseen themselves, could see 
everything which went on in the main 
courtyard. 

Altogether it is a most curious, fascinat- 
ing place, almost unique in Europe as a 
specimen of a purely oriental palace; there 
is certainly nothing in the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople at all to be compared to it. 
The other sights—the graveyard of the 
Khans, the mausoleum with the long cof- 
fins surmounted by the fez of the buried 
prince, the mosque with its two singularly 
beautiful minarets—have none of them 
any special interest, beyond the fact that 
they bring to one’s mind a race and a 
power which is passing away from Eu- 
rope, and that they remind one that even 
in Holy Russia herself it is still found ,ne- 
cessary to tolerate other forms of religion 
than the orthodox faith. This it is which 
makes Baktchiserai so interesting at the 
present day. The horse-tail standards 
which flew in the van of every invasion 
from the banks of the Don to the streets 
of Moscow, and from Belgrade up to the 
walls of Vienna, have been tamed by the 
all-absorbing power of Russia; but the 
ghost of their former greatness still lingers 
about the scene of their departed glory 
within reach almost of those ruined ar- 
senals that mark the last great.effort of the 
same power against their fellow-soldiers of 
the Crescent. 

There is a railway now from Baktchis- 
erai to Sevastopol,,and I took my place 
that night tired and. sleepy, to wake up 
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and have a silent row by midnight down 
the whole length of the deserted harbor, 
and to muse over the fate which has made 
the country of the trustiest sons of Islam 
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the base and centre of operations against 
the head of the Mohammedan religion.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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BY FRANZ 

3AYREUTH does not count amongst the 
important cities of the Fatherland, or even 
of Bavaria, but it is not without attrac- 
tions to the tourist who wishes to break 
his journey from the Rhine to Munich 
and Vienna, or to enjoy a day of con- 
templative repose in a small German 
country town. Situated on the bank of 
the river Main, which takes its rise not 
far off, and surrounded by lovely hills and 
silents forests, its scenery cannot but satis- 
fy the most fastidious lover of nature. 
Neither are historical and literary reminis- 
cences entirely absent. It was here that 
Frederica Wilhelmina, the favorite sister 
of Frederick the Great, and the fellow- 
sufferer of his youth, wrote her celebrated 
Mémoires; a simple ‘ Margravine de 
Baireuth,’ although the daughter of a 
mighty king, and once all but the bride- 
elect of the heir to the British throne. A 
large theatre, at present strangely out of 
place in the littl town, and _ several 
palaces and beautiful parks in the neigh- 
borhood of Bayreuth, speak of the 
splendor—now long departed—of a minia- 
ture German Court of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One of these parks has been de- 
scribed in his fanciful manner by Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, and on its out- 
skirts lies the Roliwenzel, a little inn 
where the poet used to rest from his 
walks, and in a room of which (still 
shown to the visitor) he composed several 
of his tales, 

To these associations with literature 
Bayreuth will add a new and important 
cne in August next year, when the long- 
expected performance of Wagner’s musico- 
dramatic tetralogy, the Ring of the Nib- 
lung, will become a reality. Whatever 
the success of that gigantic enterprise may 
be, it may be predicted with oracular cer- 
tainty that it will mark an epoch in the 
history of music, and that, in any case, a 
miglity structure will be destroyed on the 
occasion. Whether this structure be the 


rotten fabric of antiquated formalism or 
the airy castle of a wild belief in the ‘ fu- 
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ture,’ the event alone can show. Wag- 
ner’s theories, no less than his creative 
faculty, will then be put to a decisive test, 
and his claims at least to a place in the 
foremost ranks of composers will, to a 
great extent, depend upon the result. 

To convey some idea to the reader of 
Wagner’s latest work, of its genesis, and 
of the circumstances preceding, and, after 
many delays, leading to, its imminent per- 
formance, is the aim of this article. But 
for this purpose we must not regard the 
tetralogy as a solitary effort; it is, in a 
manner, the consistent outgrowth and 
ultimate result of an artistic career, re- 
markable alike for its disappointments and 
triumphs, and perhaps unequalled in the 
indomitable energy which conquered suc- 
cess by disdaining to sue for it. 

Wagner, it ought to be said first of all, 
is aman of action. He does not resem- 
ble so many artists and poets of Germany 
who pass their lives in the obscurity of 
small towns, and whose career may be 
summed up in one sentence, ‘ He was 
born, took a wife, and died.’ Wagner, 
too, has passed periods of his life in al- 
most absolute seclusion ; but he soon sal- 
lied forth with the fruits of his solitary la- 
bor to hold them up to the applause or 
(it might be, and indeed has been) to the 
hisses of European capitals; and when 
the time has come for his life to be fully 
described, with its hopes and passions, its 
struggles and triumphs, it will read like a 
romance. 

The keynote of his being has been in 
dicated by Wagner himself. ‘ The Worn 
(the Pandora of Northern mythology),’ he 
says, ‘ approached my cradle and laid on 
it the never-contented spirit which always 
seeks the new.’ The consequences of this 
fatal gift soon began to appear. His 
plans from the very beginning show signs 
of a colossal energy. In 1824, at the 
age of eleven, the boy was sketching some 
enormous drama, a ‘compound,’ he says, 
‘of Hamlet and King Lear. The design 
was grand in the extreme. Forty-two 














people died in the course of the piece, 
and I was obliged to let most of them re- 
appear as ghosts in the last acts for want 
of living characters.’ The result, of 
course, was nonsense, but nonsense on a 
large scale, reminding one of the toys of a 
young Titan, somewhat difficult to handle 
for mortals of ordinary growth. The 
mode in which Wagner acquired the 
knowledge of his own art bears the same 
stamp of superabundant energy. By 
chance he witnessed a performance of 
Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s tragedy of 
Egmont, and at once his competitive zeal 
was roused. Without any theoretical 
knowledge he set to work at a musical ac- 
companiment to hisown tragedy. Failure 
was, under such circumstances, a matter 
of course; but failure, deserved or unde- 
served, has never deterred Wagner from 
renewed effort. In this case it served to 
bring home to him the old useful doctrine 
of ars vera res severa. For a little while 
he went on writing orchestral works on a 
gigantic scale, and full of unutterable as- 
piration, one of which, an overture, the 
climax of his eccentricities, as Wagner 
himself has called it, was performed at 
Leipsic, but received with mortifying, 
thaugh deserved, ridicule by the audience. 
But the ingredient of common sense which 
is invariably mingled with true artistic 
gift soon taught the young enthusiast the 
futility of his untutored attempts. He 
took to studying seriously the theoretic 
foundation of his art; trying to make up 
by application for the time lost. It must, 
however, be confessed that even these 
earnest pursuits were somewhat impulsive, 
not to say spasmodic in character. His 
teachers, with the sole exception of the 
excellent Cantor Weinlig, found him idle 
or obstinate, a circumstance which it 
would be unjust to put down altogether to 
their pedantry or want of zeal. Wagner’s 
nature is essentially autodidactic; he lov- 
ed to find out by his own hard-gained ex- 
perience what it would have been easier 
to accept on the authority of others. 
Only the works of the great dead he ac- 
cepted as his guides. He studied Gluck 
and Mozart, Bach and Beethoven. His 
passionate admiration for the genius of 
the last-mentioned master is described by 
one of Wagner’s early friends as ‘a regular 
furor Teutonicus” ‘The writer says: 


Iam doubtful whether there ever has been 
a young musician more familiar with the 
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works of Beethoven than Wagner at eighteen. 
He possessed most of the master’s over- 
tures and large instrumental scores, in copies 
made with his own hand. He went to bed 
with the sonatasand rose with the quartets. 
He sang the songs and whistled the concerti, 
for with pianoforte-playing he could not get 
on very well. 

Thus the young man’s soul ripened for 
his future task, But in the meantime his 
worldly prospects were of anything but a 
brilliant kind. Being without means of 
subsistence, he had to accept the conduc- 
torship of a small opera in the North of 
Germany—a narrow sphere of action for 
one rife with hopes and projects of the 
widest scope. The years spent by Wag- 
ner in the manner alluded to were full 
of misery and disappointment, The first 
charm of the unconventional ease of 
theatrical life soon gave way to a feeling 
akin to despair at being compelled to as- 
sociate with aclass of persons void of 
artistic aspirations, and therefore utterly 
uncongenial to his own nature. His 
official duties were, moreover, of the most 
tedious kind, The German stage was at 
that time flooded with the shallowest pro- 
ductions of the French and Italian schools, 
and these Wagner had to rehearse over 
and over again with singers of the third 
or fourth order, whose incompetence was 
equalled only by their wilfulness and ar- 
rogance. Nevertheless, Wagner tried to 
do his duty. We have the testimony of 
one of his employers with regard to his 
unceasing efforts to work with the scanty 
materials at his disposal. Presence of mind 
as a conductor, and the skilful handling 
of theatric effects, which so favorably dis- 
tinguishes him from most German dra- 
matists, may be mentioned as the two 
beneficial results of this dreariest period 
of Wagner’s career. An ill-advised mar- 
riage with an actress contracted about 
this time added to the difficulties of his 
situation. Wagner’s tastes and habits 
were those of artistic refinement and 
luxury, and his small earnings were wholly 
insufficient to meet the demands of a 
mismanaged, extravagant household. 

The situation at last became intolera- 
ble; an effort had to be made, and the 
manner in which it was made is again 
highly characteristic of Wagner’s nature. 
The change of fortune was to be at once 
sudden and brilliant; a great work was to 
be created, and on its eventual perform- 
ance at one of the great theatres of Eu- 
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rope the composer founded the boldest 
hopes. Paris, at that time the centre of 
the musical world, appeared to him the 
most desirable scene of his expected tri- 
umph, and he immediately applied for an 
appropriate dramatic poem to Scribe, the 
librettiste of Meyerbeer and Halévi, then 
in the zenith of his reputation. This de- 
mand from a stranger was treated by the 
celebrated dramatist with a disregard not 
wholly unaccountable under the circum- 
stances. But Wagner’s energy was not to 
be daunted by this failure. In default of 
Scribe, he determined to write his own 
book, and immediately began a dramatic 
version of Bulwer’s Azenzi, a subject emi- 
nently adapted for operatic purposes. 
With the poem and two acts of the music 
of his Azensi finished, Wagner embarked 
at Riga, where he had been conducting 
the opera for some time, for London on 
his way to Paris, the El Dorado of his 
high-strung fancy. His hope of immedi- 
ate success was, however, to be utterly 
disappointed. A young foreigner, with- 
out social or journalistic connections, was 
not a person likely to be patronised by 
theatrical managers. Wagner's many at- 
tempts at having his Rienzi represented 
ata French theatre were fruitless ; his posi- 
tion again became embarrassed in the 
highest degree, and to escape actual star- 
vation he had to undertake the humblest 
tasks of musical slavery, such as arrang- 
ing popular airs for various instruments. 
In this crisis, it was the love of his art 
which saved him from despair. He him- 


self has told us how utterance of his grief 


became an irresistible desire, and how in 
the popular type of the //ying Dutchman, 
the weary wanderer of the main, he found 
an adequate symbolisation of his own 
loneliness and misery. It was in this 
manner, that is, bythe demand of his own 
nature, that Wagner was led from the 
historical principle adhered to in Rienzi 
to the mythical subject-matter which has 
been the basis of all his subsequent music- 
dramas. The merits or demerits of this 
innovation I must not discuss on the pre- 
sent occasion; but Wagner’s strongest ad- 
versaries will admit that he has succeeded 
in inspiring these mythical creations with 
the breath of individual passion. This 
transition from the historical to the mythi- 
cal drama Wagner declares to have been 
the cause of a commensurate change in 
his musical style; and the reciprocal re- 
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lations of music and poetry thus insisted 
upon by him may be best explained in 
his own words: 

The plastic unity and simplicity of the my- 

thical conceptions allowed of the concentra- 
tion of the action on certain important and 
decisive points of its development. 
The nature of the subject could the refore | not 
induce me, in sketching my scenes, to con- 
sider in advance their adaptability to any par- 
ticular musical form, the nature of the musi- 
cal treatment being necessitated by these 
scenes themselves. It could not enter my 
mind to engraft on this my musical form, 
growing as it did out of the nature of the 
scenes, the traditional forms of operatic 
music, which would only have marred its or- 
ganic growth. I therefore never thought of 
contemplating, on principle and as a delibe 
rate reformer, the destruction of the aria, the 
duet, and other operatic forms; but the aban- 
doning of these forms followed consistently 
from the nature of my subject 

When these lines were penned the 
world had had an opportunity of judging 
of the principles contained in them by 
three of Wagner’s most popular works— 
The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, and 
Lohengrin. For with him, as with all 
creative natures, the impulse of artistic 
action preceded the calm of theoretic 
speculation. At the same time this spon- 
taneous reconstruction of the musical 
form carried out by Wagner with ever- 
increasing consciousness in his successive 
works, implies one of the most radical 
changes witnessed in the history of art. 
The apparatus of the ofera seria, with 
its vocal display and its coarse scenic ef- 
fects, has been entirely abolished, and re- 
placed by a new mode of utterance 
evolved from the necessities of the dra- 
matic action, and regardless of the forms 
of absolute music. ‘The singer who had 
ruled the lyric scene with absolute sway 
now became the mouthpiece of poetic 
inspiration, the economy of the drama 
being the supreme consideration to which 
the arts of music and poetry, of scenery 
and mimetic action were made subser- 
vient. 

In art, as in life, principles must be 
judged by the results of their embodi- 
ment in facts. Let the reader who has 
witnessed a performance of Lohengrin at 
Drury Lane last season (the ensemd/e at 
Covent Garden was detestable) compare 
the impression derived therefrom with that 
left on his mind by one of the ordinary 
operas by Donizetti, Bellini, or even 
Meyerbeer. Let him consider without 
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prejudice on which side were boldness of 
dramatic design, melodious expressive- 
ness, and unity of conception, on which 
side coarse effects, shallow display of sce- 
nery, and visible contention between 
musical and poetical purposes. On such 
considerations his judgment of the Music 
of the Future must depend. To deter- 
mine the final position of Wagner in the 
history of his art would be altogether 
premature at the present time. But with- 
out rashness or undue partiality, he may 
be called a man with a great purpose, ‘a 
swallower of formulas,’ to speak with 
Carlyle ; areformer, who, like the Hindoo 
man-god Ram-Dass, cited by the same 
great writer, ‘ has fire enough in his belly to 
burn up all the sins in the (operatic) world.’ 

Returning now to Wagner’s career, we 
find that a favorable change has taken 
place in his circumstances. Shortly after 
the completion of the //ying Dutchman, 
he heard that his Avevzz, also finished in 
Paris, had been accepted for performance 
at the Court Theatre in Dresden, one of 
the first theatrical institutions of Germany. 
Together with this welcome news he re- 
ceived a flattering invitation to conduct 
his work personally, following which he 
left Paris in 1842. The brilliant success 
of the work led to Wagner’s permanent 
engagement as conductor of the Dresden 
Opera, and for the first time in his life he 
saw himself settled in a comfortable posi- 
tion, free from care, and with excellent 
artistic means at his disposal. ‘The change 
must have been all but overpowering ; 
but, far from giving himself up to rest, 
Wagner at once began a new work, the 
opera Zannhidiuser, the plan of which he 
had conceived in Paris. It was finished 
before 1845, the poem being in this, as in 
all other works of Wagner, written by the 
composer himself. Neither Zannhduser 
nor the F/ying Dutchman met, at their 
first appearance, with a success equal to 
that of Rienzi. Wagner had to own to 
himself that the new style adopted by him 
in the two later works was as yet far from 
being appreciated or even comprehended 
by the public. Again he felt the want of 
responsive sympathy ; again his hope and 
courage began to give place to a feeling 
of morbid despondency, in which change 
at any price seemed a relief. In this 
mood, and more from a general sense of 
antagonism to things existing than from 
any distinct political persuasion, Wagner 
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took an active part in the revolutionary 
risings of 1848 and 1849. But even in 
the excitement of political agitation he 
never lost sight of his artistic mission, and 
the results of his revolutionary aspirations 
were summed up in a pamphlet containing 
a scheme for the regeneration of the Saxon 
stage on the basis of truly national and 
artistic principles. 

It is well known how the dream of lib- 
erty in Saxony was roughly interrupted by 
Prussian bayonets. Wagner personally 
had to pay dearly for his short illusions. 
He, of course, lost his official‘position, and 
was moreover compelled to fly from his 
country and friends, once more a house 
less wanderer on the earth. But before 
following him into exile I must mention a 
work finished immediately before the out 
break of the revolution. Considering the 
events coinciding with the composition of 
Lohengrin, and the passionate interest 
which its author took in these events, one 
cannot but be struck with the power of 
artistic absorption which enabled Wagner 
to raise himself from the turmoil of his sur- 
roundings to a sphere of intensely mediz- 
val feeling, and of mystic devotion, such 
as is rarely attained even in that most 
transcendental of arts—music. Lohen- 
grin, the Knight of the Swan, surrounded 
by the supernal splendor of the Holy 
Grail, yet filled with human passion for 
Elsa, the beautiful maiden he is sent to 
rescue, must be called one of Wagner’s 
finest creations, on which his European 
fame is chiefly founded. 

On his flight from Dresden, Wagner 
tarried a few days at Weimar, and there 
witnessed a performance of his Zannhdiu- 
ser, conducted by Liszt in a manner so per- 
fectly in accordance with his own inten- 
tions that ‘with astonishment he recog- 
nised his second self.’ A friendship thus 
sprung up between these two eminent mu- 
sicians, never disturbed by rivalry or mis- 
understanding; and it was to a great ex- 
tent owing to Liszt’s unceasing efforts that 
Wagner’s operas found appropriate inter- 
pretation, and eventually favorable accept- 
ance in Germany. Wagner himself was, 
for nearly ten years, precluded from taking 
an active part in the performance of his 
works. He settled in Switzerland, which 
he left only on occasional visits to London 
(in 1855, where he conducted the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society for one sea- 
son), Italy, and Paris, 
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But these’years of involuntary retirement 
were not passed in despondent idleness. 
The conductor's staff being wrenched from 
his hand, Wagner took up the pen of the 
critic, and began a literary campaign with 
more than ordinary vigor. Two impor- 
tant works, Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft 
and Ofer und Drama, not to mention nu- 
merous pamphlets and occasional publica- 
tions, owe their origin to the first years of 
his exile. There is a strong combative 
element in Wagner’s nature, in accordance 
with which his attacks on existing evils 
frequently take the form of more or less 
bitter invective. But this destructive ten- 
dency does not prevail to an exclusive 
degree, and if Wagner thinks it necessary 
to destroy radically what to him appears 
to be the rotten fabric of the traditional 
opera, he is at the same time intent on 
laying the basis of a new structure founded 
on a purer and intenser mode of musical 
utterance. The fro’s and con.’s of the 
doctrines expounded in the above-named 
theoretical works the reader must deter- 
mine for himself, either by studying the 
books, or, better still, by seeing the dra- 
matic productions illustrative of the prin- 
ciples contained therein. With regard to 


the music-dramas, however, it ought to be 


borne in mind that they do not stand to 
Wagner’s speculative achievements in the 
relation of effect and cause. The converse 
rather is the truth, the composer’s theories 
being derived from the analysis of his own 
works no less than of those of other mas- 
ters. 

The interruption of Wagner’s productive 
career by his critical labors was not of 
long duration. As early as 1853 he fin- 
ished and sent to his friends the poem of 
The Ring of the Niblung, a grand music- 
drama, or rather a series of four dramas, 
a tetralogy of perhaps unequalled dimen- 
sions since the times of A®schylus and 
Sophocles, Immediately afterwards, he 
began the Musical composition, and fin- 
ished the setting of the two first dramas 
and of considerable part of the third in a 
little more than three years. The work 
was carried on without the encouraging 
sympathy of surrounding friends, and with 
httle hope of ever seeing it realised on the 
stage. From his admirers in his own 
country the composer was separated ; but 
even in case he had been able to make 
full use of his personal and artistic 
influence, there would have been lit- 
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tle chance of finding acceptance for a 
work which — not to speak of the 
startling novelty of its musical and poet- 
ical diction—seemed apt to baffle by its 
very size the resources of managers and 
the patience of audiences. The energy 
with which Wagner carried out his plan, 
and the firm belief in his gwn genius thus 
evinced, exhibit again in its strongest light 
that feature in his character which, accord- 
ing to differences of standpoint, may be 
looked upon as presumption or heroism, 
but which, at any rate, must command 
some admiration were it only for the suc- 
cess ultimately reserved for it. For in 
spite of the inauspicious circumstances ac- 
companying its commencement, in spite, 
too, of the derisive shouts with which a 
hostile press hailed its appearance, the te- 
tralogy of the Ring of the Niblung is to be 
produced next year, exactly in the manner 
originally intended for it by the composer. 
To this work and to the manner of its 
production we now must turn our atten- 
tion for a little while. 

The Ring of the Niblung consists of 
three dramas, called Zhe Valkyrie, Sieg- 


Jried, and Gétterdimmerung (Dusk of the 


Gods) respectively, and an introductory 
piece, Zhe Rhinegold. Each of these 
pieces will occupy a separate evening, and 
is equal in size to an ordinary opera. The 
drama is founded on the oldest monument 
of Teutonic lore, the Eddic poems and 
the’ Volsunga Saga, which Wagner has 
justly preferred to the medizval version of 
the same stories generally called the /Vide- 
lungentied. nthe latter the original types 
appear in strange disguise, and their attri- 
butes and relations are obscured by the 
arbitrary additions of successive poets. 
The locality of the story, however, Wag- 
ner has adopted from the medizval 
source, and he has also changed the Ice- 
landic names for their German equiva- 
lents. 

The leading idea (for to the tracing 
of this I must here limit myself) of the 
work is indicated by its title. The gold, 
or, which is the same in a moral sense, the 
thirst for gold, is the fatal element in the 
tragedy. At first it lies hidden in the 
depth of the Rhine, but, stolen thence and 
fashioned into a magic ring, it works its 
baneful way amongst gods and 
Watan becomes subject to its curse 
through having once coveted it. When 
afterwards he desires to wrench the fatal 


men. 
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gold from the powers of darkness, he finds 
himself debarred from personal action by 
his word unwillingly pledged. To avert 
his final doom he resolves to create a god- 
inspired hero, who, regardless of laws hu- 
man or divine, shall by his own free im- 
pulse restore the treasure to the Rhine. 
Siegmund and Sieglind, Siegfried and 
Brynhild successively become representa- 
tive of that fire of human aspiration which 
cannot be quenched by misfortune. They 
are crushed by a blind fate, but the es- 
sence of their being remains untouched ; 
they die, but they conquer. The doom of 
the gods is inavertable, but the powers of 
darkness also are baffled, and from the 
ruins of Walhall a new world may arise 
no more allured by the gleam of the gold 
or shackled by arbitrary laws of conven- 
tionality. The idea, then, of the world- 
redeeming power of free impulse is the 
background on which the events of the 
tetralogy are relieved. ‘To give ever so 
slight a sketch of these events themselves 
would by far exceed the space allotted to 
me. Suffice it to say that the main inci- 
dents of Wagner’s poem (including the 
idea of a‘ Dusk of the Gods,’ a destruc- 
tion of the world brought about by the 
moral guilt of the ruling beings) occur in 
the mythological sources alluded to. It 
has been the modern poet’s task, and not 
an easy task, to disentangle the skein of 
the old traditions, and to replace and part- 
ly remould the single features with a view 
to dramatic unity and ideal significance. 

The musical treatment is, in accordance 
with the nature of the subject, bold and 
grand in the extreme. It may, indeed, be 
asserted that Wagner here speaks a new 
language entirely different from the ordi- 
nary style of the opera. The beauty and 
artistic vitality of this new language I re- 
frain from discussing here ; neither would 
it be possible to give a final decision on 
the point before the whole work has been 
tested by an actual embodiment on the 
stage for which it is so eminently fitted. 

A drama so full of strange and new 
situations as the Ring of the Niblung re- 
quires for its adequate performance a more 
than usual amount of taste and mechani- 
cal resource. Wagner has theoretically 
and practically advocated the legitimacy 
of scenic effects as long as they are organi- 
cally connected with the action of the 
drama. It is indeed difficult to perceive 
on what grounds purists object to a group 
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of human figures, or a beautiful landscape 
being made use of to create that perfect 
illusion of which the realistic spirit of 
modern art stands in need. Only where 
these accidentals are treated as the main 
object they become detrimental to the 
economy of the drama; a perversion of 
zsthetical principles of which the contem- 
porary stage offers but too many instances. 
In his present work Wagner has taxed the 
resources of the modern stage to the ut- 
most. Scenes like the ‘ Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’ ‘ Siegfried’s Fight with the Dra- 
gon,’ and the ‘ Destruction by Fire of Wal- 
hall and its Divine Inmates,’ require for 
their satisfactory rendering (and without 
this the border-line between the sublime 
and ridiculous would be passed immediate- 
ly) a perfection of scenic appliances wholly 
unattainable at an ordinary theatre with- 
out the interruption for months of all other 
performances. It was by such considera- 
tions that Wagner was led to the bold 
plan of building a new theatre suited for 
his purpose. Another consideration of a 
psychological kind confirmed him in this 
resolution. It was of importance to him 
to remove both actors and audience as 
much as possible from the atmosphere of 
ordinary theatrical shows. Hence the 
character of a national festival which he 
claims for the production of his work, and 
hence also, to a great extent, the choice of 
a small town like Bayreuth, where no per- 
manent theatre threatens to interfere with 
the freshness of impression required for a 
work of such exceptional scope. 

When Wagner, about twelve years ago, 
opened this scheme to the public it was 
treated by the press very much like the 
emanation of a disordered brain. Yet 
such has been the increase of the com- 
poser’s popularity that when, about four 
years ago, an appeal was made to his ad- 
mirers to raise the considerable sum neces- 
sary for the realisation of Wagner’s inten- 
tions, this appeal was responded to with 
surprising alacrity. Societies for the pur- 
pose were founded not only in most of 
the important towns of Germany, but also 
in foreign cities such as Milan, London, 
New-York, etc. The expenses of the 
whole enterprise are roughly calculated at 
45,000/,, an enormous figure for a parsi- 
monious country like Germany. ‘This 
sum is to be raised in 1,000 shares of 4 
each of which entitles the 
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formances to be given on four evenings of 
three consecutive weeks in August 1876. 
If preferred, this share can be divided 
amongst three persons, who in that case 
may attend one series of four performances. 
The price of admission to one of the pieces 
is therefore a little less than 4/7, an amount 
somewhat startling even to the Aaditué of 
the Italian opera in London.  Never- 
theless, the vast majority of these shares 
has already been disposed of. The build- 
ing and a considerable part of the fittings 
have been completed, singers and instru- 
mentalists are engaged, and the prepara- 
tory rehearsals that have been going for- 
ward during the summer months of the 
present year (1875) justify the most san- 
guine expectations of an efficient render- 
ing. 

The theatre is constructed of wood, in 
accordance with its provisional character, 
and the outside of the building is devoid 
of striking architectural features. But the 
inside shows the noble simplicity of the 
Greek theatre. Side-boxes have been en- 
tirely dispensed with, and the auditorium, 
with its ascending rows of seats, exactly 
resembles the antique Xoi/on. A most 
important feature is the invisibility of the 
orchestra, adopted by Wagner for both 
acoustic and zsthetical reasons. A more 
ungainly sight than the violent motions of 
the fiddlers, or the blown-out cheeks of the 
flutists and trumpeters, not to speak of the 
gyrations of the conductor’s staff, can 
hardly be imagined, and in hiding all this 
from the audience Wagner undoubtedly 
deserves the thanks of all artistically 
minded persons, “whatever their musical 
sympathies or antipathies may be. 

Such is the house that the composer has 
prepared for the latest and boldest creation 
of his muse. Like the structure itself, 
the event which is to take place in it ap- 
pears at first sight of a transitory nature. 
But from it Wagner’s admirers are inclined 
to expect a revival of national art in Ger- 
many, and in a wider sense of the musical 
drama in general ; with how much reason 
or unreason remains to be seen. 

A few words must suffice to sum up the 
remaining events of Wagner’s biography. 
For more than twenty years he has been 
occupied with the completion of his tetra- 
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logy, the composition of the Rhinegold 
being, as stated before, begun in 1853, 
and that of the Gétterddmmerung finished 
a little more than a twelvemonth back. 
Frequently, however, this work has been 
interrupted by other artistic plans of con- 
siderable importance. From 1856 to 
1859 he was chiefly engaged in the com- 
position of a great music-drama, 7Zyisfan 
and Iseult, a dramatic version of the old 
Celtic Mabinogi, frequently treated by the 
medizval singers of France and Germany. 
This work is regarded by Wagner’s friends 
as the highest effort of his genius (barring, 
of course, the tetralogy), but it has not yet 
attained popularity amongst the general 
public. 

Another work, Zhe Masier Singers of 
Niirnberg, has, on the other hand, kept its 
place in the réfertoires of most of the Ger- 
man theatres, being second in public favor 
only to Lohengrin. It may best be describ- 
ed as a comic opera, and renders the poetic 
doings of the worthy burghers ot Niirn- 
berg of the sixteenth century ; Hans Sachs, 
‘the poet and shoemaker,’ being the cen- 
tral figure of the piece. He is conceived 
as the type of the rising citizen of the re- 
formation period, in his strength and jus- 
tified pride of work. A romantic love- 
story is interwoven with the scenes of 
homely citizen-life. 

In 1861 Wagner went to Paris to super- 
intend the production of his Zannhduser, 
which resulted in the celebrated /asco of 
that opera. This popular verdict was, 
however, by no means finanimous, and 
many prominent men of letters, Gautier, 
Champfleury, and Charles Baudelaire 
amongst the number, expressed their en- 
thusiastic admiration of the new phase in 
art. Since the gates of his own country 
have been opened again to Wagner, he has 
repeatedly appeared in public in German 
cities, conducting his own works with great 
success. In 1864 the art-loving young 
King of Bavaria called him to Munich to 
assist in the reorganisation of the musical 
and theatrical institutions of that city. 
Three years ago he settled at Bayreuth, 
where he has been living since, occupied 
chiefly with the preparations for the per- 
formance of the Ring of the Niblung.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Ir would not be easy to disentangle 
and define the mixed feelings which 
brought the bright color to Kate Travers’s 
cheek, and made her heart beat indig- 
nantly as she perused the foregoing effu- 
sion. She scarcely herself knew why Mr. 
Ford’s pretensions were so peculiarly of- 
fensive, nor did she take the trouble of 
inquiring, but had that devoted friend 
been within reach he would have received 
a crushing rejoinder. The passage about 
Sir Hugh Galbraith annoyed and yet 
amused her. She had now grown toler- 
ably familiar with his modes of thought 
and expression, and she could well picture 
the quiet profound scorn with which he 
had spoken of herself “and the good- 
looking young vagabond connected with 
the press.” 

If there was one point upon which 
Kate Travers was more specially sensitive 
than another it was on the respect she 
thought she deserved. Naturally of a 
sunny disposition and easy temper, loving 
pleasure, and luxury, and beauty with a 
certain amount of ‘graceful indolence, 
which in prosperous times entirely masked 
the strong will and untiring energy stored 
up against the day of need, she never 
dreamed any ort would suspect her of 
the fleshly weaknesses to which others 
were liable ; she knew the childlike purity 
of her own life, and suspected that the 
long winter of such chilling circumstances 
as hers had been, might have had a harden- 
ing influence on her nature; but she 
shrank from a disrespectful word as from 
a blow, and had her knowledge of men 
been equal to her knowledge of books, 
she would no doubt have resisted the 
temptation to play with the grave sur- 
prised admiration eyinced by Galbraith 
lest it might lead to unpleasant results, 

Now she could not draw back without 
a display of stiffness and a change of tone 
which might lead to awkward explana- 
tions, and as her enemy progressed tow- 
ards complete recovery, she told herself 
that it did not matter, he would soon be 
gone, and not remember much about the 
adventure until she re-opened the will-case 
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and defeated him. Then, indeed, their 
present acquaintance might lead to his 
accepting some portion of the property he 
had so long considered his inheritance, for 
after the friendly intercourse they had 
held, she never could contemplate robbing 
him of everything. 

These thoughts flitted through her brain 
in and out of her daily routine of answer- 
ing inquiries and matching colors, finding 
patterns and making out bills. It had 
been a busy and a profitable day, but al- 
though the lengthening evenings tempted 
many to keep their shops open later, the 
shutters of the Berlin Bazaar were always 
up atseven. The sweet repose of the after- 
hours was too precious to be curtailed even 
for the chance of a trifle more profit. On 
this particular evening—the one following 
her first perusal of Ford’s letter—Mrs. 
Temple was considerably bored by a sum- 
mons from Dr. Slade to speak to him in 
the best sitting-room, as tea was being laid 
in the shop parlor. 

“ Well, Mrs. Temple, I suspect you will 
soon lose your tenant, and I dare say you 
will not regret him,” cried the Doctor, 
who looked rather displeased as he stood 
by the window in the waning light, his 
head erect, his very shirt frill bristling 
with indignation. “A more quietly inso- 
lent person I have never met. He has 
just told me I was a gossip !—me!— 
merely because I made a harmless jest. 
He is evidently an ill-tempered, crotchety 
fellow, and must be a great nuisance to 
his sisters—the Hon. Mrs. Harcourt and 
Lady Lorrimer—to whom I have written 
on his behalf. Nothing can be more 
charming than the letters I have from 
them, fully recognising my care and atten- 
tion, especially Mrs. Harcourt, who want- 
ed to come and nurse him, only he for- 
bade it in terms I should be sorry she 
heard. I have given him a great deal of 
time over and above professional attend- 
ance, and written, as I said, to his sisters 
and a cousin of his for him, and now he 
repays my well-meant attempts to amuse 
him by telling me I am a gossip!” 

“ Very rude, indeed, Doctor,” said Mrs. 
Temple, sympathisingly. 

“ However,” he resumed, “ I only want- 
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ed to tell you that he has been asking me 
when he will be fit to go to London, and 
I really cannot advise his leaving for an- 
other week. He has still symptoms about 
the head which indicate that he requires 
perfect rest—freedom from excitement— 
and London would just be the worst 
place for him. No medical man likes to 
see a case he has treated successfully go- 
ing out of his hands, but I suspect if he 
chooses to go, nothing will stop him.” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” said Mrs. ‘Temple. 

“ T thought it right to warn you, as you 
might like to make some other arrange- 
ment, and I hope the letting of your 
rooms has been a help, a . 

“ A decided help, and I am very much 
obliged to you,” returned Mrs. Temple, 
pleasantly. 

“That's all right. Now you must not 
keep me talking here when I have twenty 
places to go to. Do you know I met 
that young schemer Bryant walking with 
one of Miss Monitor’s girls three miles 
off, on the Barmouth Road, near Jones’s, 
the curate of Drystones. You know 
Jones? Well, near his house. I believe 
Jones’s wife is Bryant’s sister. It did not 
look well at all. I wouldn’t trust Bryant 
farther than I could throw him. Good 


evening, Mrs. Temple; good evening.” 
Kate politely attended him to the door, 
and as she turned to join Fanny, was 
seized upon by Mrs. Mills, who carried 
her into the kitchen to speak to Sarah’s 


mother. She was in great tribulation, be- 
ing afflicted with a wild son, who turned 
up every now and then to work mischief. 
On the present occasion he had got hold 
of the poor woman’s little hoard, had 
absconded, and left her penniless just as 
the week’s rent was due. She had, there- 
fore, made so bold as to come and ask if 
Mrs. Temple would be so kind as to ad- 
vance a little of Sarah’s money. This, in 
the mouth of Sarah’s mother, was a very 
long tale. But Kate listened with the 
gentlest untiring sympathy, for hers was a 
very tender heart, and a full half-hour and 
more was occupied in giving help and 
comfort. 

When at last she returned to the parlor 
she was not surprised to find the lamp 
lighted and Fanny seated behind the 
“cosy ”-covered teapot ; but she was sur- 
prised to find Sir Hugh Galbraith seated 
opposite to her, apparently quite at home, 
leaning easily across the table as he talked 
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pleasantly with the pretty tea-maker. 
Kate could not help being struck by the 
altered expression of his face since she 
had first beheld it. 

It was softer, brighter, younger-looking, 
but while she paused, still holding the 
handle of the door, Sir Hugh rose quickly 
and came a step towards her. “I have 
ventured to ask admittance, aithough I 
have no letters to write, or rather to have 
written for me, and Miss Lee, as com- 
manding in your absence, has graciously 
assented,” he said. 

“ Pray sit down,” replied Mrs. Temple, 
moving to the place Fanny vacated for 
her. She was startled and disturbed at 
finding him there: but he was going away 
next week; it was really of no moment, 
this unexpected visit. Still Ford’s letter 
and her own previous reflections ruffled 
her composure. She colored and grew 
pale, and felt Galbraith’s eyes fixed upon 
her, though she did not look up to see 
them. 

“You are not well, or something,” 
exclaimed. “I had better go away.” 

“No, Sir Hugh. I am happy to see 
you,” a little stiffly. “ But the light affects 
me after the dusky kitchen, where I have 
been listening to a tale of woe. Fanny 
dear, will you bring the shade?” ‘Thus, 
effectually sheltered from observation, 
Kate quickly recovered herself and dis- 
pensed the tea, stretching out a hand 
white and delicate enough for a lady of 
high degree, as Galbraith observed, when 
she offered him a cup, which Fanny fol- 
lowed with a delightful slice of brown 
bread and butter. 

“ A tale of woe!” exclaimed that young 
lady ; “and in the kitchen? What took 
Dr. Slade there ?” 

Mrs. Temple briefly explained. 

“TI could not think what kept you, and 
Sir Hugh said he was sure the Doctor 
was gone.” 

“ Old humbug,” observed Galbraith. “I 
thought he would never go. I had to tell 
him some unpleasant truths before he 
would stir.” 

“Did you?” asked Fanny, who, in 
consequence of Tom’s note, was in tower- 
ing spirits. “ What did he say ?” 

“1 know,” said Mrs. Temple, slyly. 
“ He was making his complaint.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Galbraith, look- 
ing under the shade to get a glimpse of 
her smile, ‘ What did he say ?” 
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“ That you are an ungrateful man; that 
he has devoted himself to your service, 
and that your return is to tell him he is a 
gossip.” 

Galbraith smiled rather grimly, “ Did 
he tell you what led up to it ?” he asked. 
“No; he did not give the context.” 

“ He is not a bad sort of fellow,” re- 
sumed Sir Hugh, “ only spoiled by a coun- 
try-town life and associating with women 
—I mean old women.” 

* And pray why should women, young 
or old, spoil him ?” cried Fanny, aggres- 
sively. “I am sure we are much better 
than men in many ways.” 

“T think you are,” returned Galbraith, 
gravely ; “still I don’t think men or wo- 
men the better for associating exclusively 
with each other. Military women, for in- 
stance, are not pleasant. Have you ever 
met any ?”’ addressing Mrs. Temple. 

‘‘ No,” said she, answering the real drift 
of the question ; “ I have never, of course, 
been in that sort of society, and have 
never reckoned any military ladies among 
my customers.” 

Galbraith was silent until Mrs. Temple 
asked him if he would have any more tea. 
“ If you please. I assure you no old wo- 
man likes tea better than I do. I have 
always found it the best drink when hard 
worked in India,” he returned, with a 
smile. ‘Some fellows have a great crav- 
ing for beer, and I confess it is very tempt- 
ing in a warm climate.” 

“And are you strong enough to resist 
temptation ?” asked Kate, carelessly, as 
she again held out her fair hand with his 
cup in her long taper fingers. 

“ As far as eating and drinking go, yes; 
but I suppose all men have their assail- 
able point.” 

“Pray, what is yours ?” asked Fanny, 
who, in her present state of spirits, was 
irrepressible, 

“ T really cannot tell.” 

“ And I am sure, if you could, you are 
not bound to answer a decidedly imperti- 
nent question,” said Mrs, Temple. “ Fanny, 
you are rather too audacious.” 

“I knew you would scold me!” ex- 
claimed Fanny; “but I could not help 
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Galbraith laughed. “ Suppose you set 
me the example of confession, Miss Lee. 
What is your weak point ?” 

“TI could not possibly tell, like you; 
but for a different reason: all my points 
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are weak; the puzzle is which is the 
weakest.” 

“Then I suspect your friend has 
enough to do to keep you in order; irre- 
gular troops are generally mutinous.” 

“T am the meekest creature in crea- 
tion,” cried Fanny. “The moment K , 
Mrs. Temple, I mean, even looks as ifshe 
was going to find fault with me I am 
ready to confess my sins and go down.” 

“ Only to rise up again the next instant 
not one bit the better for your penitence,” 
said Mrs. Temple, walking over to the 
bell to ring for Mills. 

“ That is exactly like irregular cavalry. 
They disperse the moment you charge 
them, and immediately gather on your 
flanks and harass your march,” remarked 
Galbraith. 

* T cannot say Fanny has harassed my 
march,” replied Mrs. Temple, smiling 
kindly at that delinquent as she placed the 
cups and saucers and plates neatly on the 
tray to save Mills trouble. “ But I sup- 
pose it would be easier to keep a regiment 
of superior men—I mean educated men— 
in order, than the waifs and strays you 
pick up.” 

“T assure you soldiers are not on the 
whole bad fellows; but as to educated 
men, I can’t say I should like to command 
a regiment of straw-splitting, psalm-sing- 
ing troopers who would probably dispute 
every order they didn’t fancy.” 

“ But you, you are an educated gentle- 
man, and don’t you think,” rejoined Mrs. 
Temple, “ that if you had undertaken cer- 
tain work and certain service you would 
be more obedient, more dutifully subordi- 
nate, than a poor, ignorant, half-blind 
creature who cannot see an inch beyond 
the narrow bounds of his own personal 
wants and pleasures, while yow could 
grasp some idea of the general good ?” 

“There is, of course, some truth in 
your view,” said Galbraith, somewhat sur- 
prised ; “but a regiment of gentlemen, in 
the first place, is out of the question. 
There have been, I grant, body-guards of 
kings who were all gentlemen, but from 
what we know of them they were not ex- 
actly models of sound discipline or serious 
behavior.” 

And in the heat of argument Sir Hugh 
rose, drew his chair near his antagonist, 
and clear of the obstacle presented to his 
vision by the lamp-shade. 

“There is your work,” interrupted 
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Fanny; “you know you promised that 
should be ready to-morrow :” “ that” was 
a banner-screen of beads and silk, and each 
section of the pattern was to be begun, in 
order to save the fair purchaser from too 
severe exercise of brain. 

“Thank you, Fan,” and Mrs, Temple 
proceeded quickly and diligently to thread 
needles and sew on beads, glancing up 
every now and’ then with eyes that spar- 
kled and deepened, and laughed and grew 
dim with a slight suffusion if she was very 
earnest. Fanny placed a large work-bas- 
ket before her as she took her seat oppo- 
site their guest, who felt wonderfully inte- 
rested and at home. 

“Oh! the people you mean would not 
be called gentlemen now ; they were only 
polished barbarians, incapable of self-con- 
trol; any tolerably educated shopboy 
would conduct himself better than the 
‘de’s’ and ‘vons’ of those days,” said 
Kate. 

“ By Jove! men were better bred, more 
high bred, then. I never heard that 
doubted before,” cried Galbraith. 

“ High bred! that is, they took off their 
hats and bowed more gracefully, and 
treated their inferiors with insolence none 
the less {brutal, because it had a certain 
steely glitter, and were more ferocious 
about their honor; but they were mere 
dangerous, mischievous, unmanageable 
children compared to what men ough? to 
be.” 

“ You are a formidable opponent, Mrs. 
Temple. Still I will not renounce my an- 
cestors ; they were gallant fellows, if they 
had a dash of brutality here and there. 
And you will grant that without a regard 
for honor they would have been still more 
brutal.” 

“I do. Nor do I by any means under- 
value the good that was in them, only it 
seems so stupid either to want to go back 
to them, or to stand still.” 

“ And what good does progress do? It 
only makes the lower classes dissatisfied 
and restless, and wanting to be as well off 
as their betters. ‘There is nothing they 
don’t aim at.” 

“Oh, Sir Hugh Galbraith! you have 
concentrated the whole essence of liberal- 
ism in those words. ‘That is exactly what 
progress does; it makes people strive to 
be better. I have no doubt the first of 
our British ancestors (if they were our an- 
cestors) who suggested making garments 
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instead of dyeing the human skin was 
looked upon by the orthodox Druids as a 
dangerous innovator.” 

“That has been said too often to be 
worthy of such an original thinker as you 
are,” returned Galbraith, leaning forward 
and taking up some of the bright-colored 
silks which lay between them. 

“Tt cannot be said too often,” observed 
Mrs. Temple stoutly, “ for it contains the 
whole gist of the matter. I will trouble 
you for that skein of blue silk. Thank 
you.” Their hands touched for a mo- 
ment, and Galbraith felt an unreasonable, 
but decided, inclination to hold hers just 
to keep her eyes and attention from being 
too much taken up with that confounded 
stitchery. 

“ But,” he resumed, “ you cannot sup- 
pose men born to a certain position like to 
feel those of a lower sphere intruding upon 
them, and treading on their heels ?” 

“Step out then! Put a pace between 
you and them, and keep the wonderful 
start ahead that circumstance has given 
you,” she returned with great animation. 

“ You are too ferocious a democrat,” said 
Galbraith, laughing ; “ and to look at you, 
who could believe you had ever been, 
even for a day, behind a _ counter? 
There !” he exclaimed, “ I am the clumsi- 
est fellow alive. I have made a horribly 
rude speech,” 

“T quite absolve you,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple frankly, and looking at him with a 
sweet half smile. “A counter has not 
hitherto been the best training school to 
form a gentlewoman; but the days are 
rapidly passing when women could afford 
to be merely graceful ornaments. We 
must in the future take our share of the 
burden and heat of the day. God grant 
us still something of charm and grace! It 
would be hard lines for us both if you 
could not love us.” 

“ Not love you,” repeated Galbraith al- 
most unconsciously; he had hitherto been 
thinking the young widow rather too 
strong-minded—a description of character 
he utterly abhorred. “I imagine your 
ideal woman will seldom be realised, un- 
less, indeed, in yourself.” 

“ Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Fanny, “I 
have run the needle into my finger, and it 
is so painful,” 

Due commiseration being expressed, 
Fanny said she must put it in warm water, 
and darted away. 
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‘Do not imagine I am such a narrow 
idiot,” said Galbraith, drawing his chair a 
trifle closer, “ as not to respect a man who 
fights his way up to fortune from a hum- 
ble origin, but then he ought always to 
remember the origin.” 

“Yes; you of the ‘upper ten,’” said 
Mrs. Temple, smiling, while she hunted 
with her needle an erratic white bead 
round an inverted box cover, “ are decent- 
ly inclined to recognise the merits of such 
aman when he has achieved success in 
the end, but you do your best to knock 
him on the head at the beginning.” 

‘“ How do you mean ?” 

“ By creating difficulties of all sorts. 
Mountains of barriers for him to climb 
over: barriers of ignorance—it is unwise 
to educate the masses; barriers of caste— 
none but gentlemen must officer army or 
navy ; barriers of opinion ; social barriers 

Oh, I talk too much! and I am sure so 
do you. Dr. Slade told me just now you 
were to be kept as quiet as possible and 
undisturbed; and here am I contradicting 
you most virulently. Do go away and 
read a sermon or something, or you will 
never be able to go to London next 
week.” 

** Next week ! 


,”? 


Does that confounded 


old humbug say I am to go away next 


week ? I intend nothing of the kind.” 

“He said you wished to leave for 
town; so I warn you to give me due and 
proper notice, or I shall charge accord- 
ingly.” 

Mrs. Temple glanced up as she spoke 
to see the effect of her words; but no 
answering smile was on his lip. He 
looked grave and stern, and was pulling 
his moustaches as if in deep thought. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Galbraith exclaimed, in his harshest tones, 
with an injured accent, “ You never let 
one forget the shop.” 

“It was the lodgings this time,” said 
Mrs. Temple demurely. “ I did not sup- 
pose you would mind.” 

“ Do you want me to go away ?” asked 
Sir Hugh. “I can go to-morrow if you 
do.” 

“ T am very glad you feel so much bet- 
ter. Pray suit yourself. I could not be 
in a hurry to part with so good a tenant.” 

Galbraith muttered something indis- 
tinct and deep. There was a few mo- 
ments’ silence, and then Sir Hugh said 
gravely, “I am quite aware what a nui- 
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sance an invalid inmate must be; and I 
hope you believe I am grateful for all the 
care you have bestowed upon me.” 

“Indeed, I do not. I have not be- 
stowed any care upon you; Mills has, a 
little, and your servant a good deal.” 

“ The fact is,” returned Galbraith, with 
a tinge of bitterness, “I have never had 
much care in my life, and I am, therefore, 
especially grateful when I find any, or 
fancy I have any.” 

“ Grateful people deserve to be cared 
for,” said Kate, laying her pattern on the 
table and gravely regarding it. 

“And you have been very good to 
write my letters,’ continued Galbraith. 
“T never knew the luxury of a private 
secretary before, and as I believe ‘ the ap- 
petite grows with what it feeds upon,’ I 
shall miss your assistance greatly. I never 
found my correspondence so easy as since 
you were good enough to write for me.” 

“A private secretary would not be a 
serious addition to your suite,” returned 
Mrs. Temple without looking up. 
“ There are many intelligent, well-educated 
young men would be glad of such an ap- 
pointment.” 

“ Pooh!” exclaimed Galbraith. 
never thought of a man secretary.” 
* Indeed,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“No; men are so unsympathetic and 
slow to comprehend.” 

“T always thought so,” replied Mrs. 
Temple frankly; “but I didn’t think a 
man would.” 

Sir Hugh’s face cleared up as he looked 
at her, and laughed. “ We are agreed 
then,” he said; “and I don’t think you 
put a much higher value on Slade than I 
do.” 

“T do not know what your value is; I 
like him, because he has always been a 
friend to me from the first.” 

“And that is how long?” asked Gal- 
braith shrewdly. 

“Oh! if you want gossip you must 
apply to himself.” 

‘I shall never put a question to him, 
you may be sure,” said Galbraith gravely. 
“But I confess I should like to know 
how it happens that you are keeping a 
shop here? Nothing will ever persuade 
me that you are ‘to the manner born.’” 

“You are mistaken, Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith ’—he always fancied there was an 
echo of defiance ,in the way she pro- 
nounced his name—“ my grandfather and 
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great-grandfather, nay, so far as I know, 
all my ancestors—if such a phrase may be 
permitted—were knights of the counter. 
The best I can hope” (witha smile inde- 
scribably sweet and arch) “is that they 
never gave short measure.” 

“It’s incredible!” said Galbraith sol- 
emnly. 

“Nevertheless true,” she continued. 
“Don’t allow your imagination to create 
a romance for my pretty partner and my- 
self, though we are weird women, and 
keep a Berlin bazaar.” 

As she spoke Fanny entered. “ It is 
all right now,” she said. “Sir Hugh, if 
you ever run a needle into your finger, 
plunge it into hot water immediately, and 
you will find instantaneous relief.” 

“TI shall make a note of it,” replied 
Galbraith ; “and in the meantime must 
say good-night.” 

“ How fortunate you are,” cried Fanny. 
“You are going to London next week 
and will go to the theatre, I suppose ?” 

“TI scarcely go to the theatre,” said 
Galbraith, “but I imagine most young 
ladies like it.” 

“TI would give a great deal to see 
‘Reckoning with the Hostess,’” cried 
Fanny, unable to restrain herself. 

“ Suppose we all meet at Charing Cross, 
and go together,” exclaimed Galbraith, 
who felt convalescent and lively. 

“It would be perfectly delightful,” said 
the volatile Fanny, while Kate, who felt 
keenly the absurdity of the proposition, 
hid her face in her hands while she laughed 
heartily. 

“I must say good-night,” repeated Sir 
Hugh, bowing formally. 

“I trust you will not be the worse for 
our argument,” said Mrs. Temple, rising 
courteously. 

“T am not sure,” he replied. 
tell you to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Kate,” cried Fanny when he was 
gone, “ has he proposed? I really thought 
he was on the verge of it when I ran the 
needle in my finger. It would be such 
fun.” 

“Fanny, you are absolutely madden- 
ing! What can put such nonsense into 
your head? To tell you the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, I have per- 
mitted Sir Hugh Galbraith the honor of 
our acquaintance, simply because I wish 
him to feel, however appearances may be 
against me, that his cousin married a gen- 
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tlewoman ; for he will yet know who | 
am.” 

“That sounds very grand and myste- 
rious, Kate. I wish you could contrive 
to make him give you a proper allowance 
out of theestate— Well, there; I did not 
mean to make you look like a Sibyl and 
a fury all in one!” 

“TI am both indignant and disgusted, 
Fanny, because there is so much levity 
and vulgarity in what you say,” cried Mrs. 
Temple warmly. “ But we have some- 
thing else to think of; read this "—and 
she drew forth Ford’s letter, doubling 
down at the passage advertin® to herself, 
as having for sole confidant “a good- 


looking young vagabond connected with 
the press.” 

“ I suppose,” cried Fanny, “ that stupid 
conceited old duffer means Tom.” 

7 but pray remember it 
is Hugh Galbraith who is represented 
speaking. Now you say Tom is coming 
down on Saturday ; 


suppose SO > 


as 


it is most important 
he should not meet ourtenant. lim 
Sir Hugh knows his name.” 

“Oh yes, very likely; but Sir 


agine 


has never intruded on us on a Sat 
and we must try to keep them 
How delightful it will be to see 
ana this is Thursday !” 

“Yes; I shall be 
talk with him. 
him ?” 

“ To be sure I have.” 

No more was said; and Mrs. Temple 
pondered long and deeply before she w: 


rom— 


very 
Have yo 


successful in composing herself to sleep. 
What was she doing? was she acting 
fairly and honestly? was she quite safe 
in trusting to the spirit, half-defiant, half- 
mischievous, which seemed to have taken 
possession of her? Well, a any rate, it 
could do no harm. Ina few days Hugh 
Galbraith would be removed out of the 
sphere of her influence, and nothing would 
remain of their transient acquaintance 
save the lesson she was so ambitious of 
teaching him, viz., that whatever her cir- 
cumstances were, she was a gentlewoman, 
and that excuse existed for Mr. 
Travers’s weakness in making her his 
wife. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HuGu GALBRAITH was a very English 


Englishman. In opinion, as in battle, he 
was inclined, even when beaten by all the 
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rules of combat, to resist to death. His 
prejudices would have been rigid to absur- 
dity but for a thin, nevertheless distinct, 
vein of common sense which streaked the 
trap rock of his nature; while here and 
there, carefully hidden, as he thought, 
from all observers, and scarcely acknowl- 
edged to himself, were sundry softer places 


—“ faults,’ as with unconscious techni- 
cality he would have termed them— 
whict h sometimes troubled him with 
doubts and hesitations a consistently hard 
man would never have known. A vague, 
instinctive sense. of justice — another 
national characteristic—saved him from 


selfish n, but did not hin- 
r seeking of 
did not 
ot thers; 


being a very 
der him from an « 
ends, so long as they 
1 41 sof 


on | ts 


itil I 


his own 
visibly 
and at 


times, if the upper 1 harder stratum of 
his character was, “a some morally arte- 

sian process, pier d through, « apabl le of 
giving out more of sympathy than his 
kinsfolk and untance in general 
would believe. But he possessed very 
little of the dapt | y, the quickness of 
feeling and perception, which gives the 
power of putting oneself in another's 
place ; and, therefor posse ssing no gauge 
by which to measure the force of other 
men’s temptations, he had, by a process 
of unreasoning mental action, accumu- 
lated a rather conte mptuous estimate of 
the world in general. Men were generally 
weak and untrue—not false, habit and 
opinion prevented that—and women he 
scarcely considered at an; the few speci- 
mens he had known intimately were not 
calculated to impress him f. worably. His 
sisters, accustomed to the amenities of 
foreign life, never disguised their opinion 


that he was a hopeless barbarian, until, 


indeed, their last few interviews, when they 


showed a disposition to treat his brus- 
guerte as the eccentricity of a noble sin- 
cerity. ‘The younger sister, who had al- 


1 whom he had loved 
with all the strength of his slow-develop- 
ing boyish heart, had chilled him with an 
unspeakable disgust by bestowing herself 
on an artist, a creature considered by 
Galbraith in those days, and, with some 
slight modification, still considered, as a 
sort of menial—as belonging to a class of 
upper servants who fiddled and painted 
and danced and sang 0 the amusement 
of an idle aristocra He would have 
been more in lined: to ttn with the 


ways clung to tam and 


st 
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village blacksmith, who, at any rate, did 
real man’s work when he forged horse- 
shoes and ploughshares by the strength 
of his right arm. In short, he 
medizval man, rather out of place in the 
nineteenth century. 

In politics a Tory, yet not an ignoble 
one. He would have severely punished 
the oppressor of the poor. 


was a 


Indeed, ] 

thought it the sacred duty of lords to pro- 
tect their vassals, even from themselves ; 
but it must be altogether a paternal pro- 


ceeding, given free gratis out of the plen- 
itude of his nobility. Of the grander 
generosity to our poorer brethren that 


lake 
it is yours ; 
mutual 


says, 


your share of God’s world, 


we owe each other nothing, 





save help and love,” he knew 
nothing; he had never learned even the 
alphabet of true liberality ; and his was 
slow though strong intellect, very slow to 
assimilate a new idea, and by no means 
ready to range those he already possess- 
ed in the battle array of argument 
Nevertheless, he was very little moved 
by his charming landlady’s opinions ; they 
were a pretty woman’s vagaries prettily 
expre ssed ; still, as he thought over every 


look hers that night while 
the pipe of peace 


and 


} 
SMOKING 


word 


and meditation 





before he went to rest, he felt more and 
more desirous of solving the mystery of 
her surroundings. That she and her 
friend were gentlewomen he never for a 
moment doubted, driven by poverty to 


shop, though it was an unusual 


> 


keep a 


resource f 4 dec: ryed gentility. For poor 
gentry Galbraith had special sympathy 
and had a dim idea that it would be well 
to tax successful money-grubbers who 


would persist in lowering the tone of so- 
ciety in general and regiments in particu- 
lar by thrustir their 
luxurious snobbish sons into those sacred 
ranks—he had, we say, a dim idea that 
such members of the community ought to 
be taxed in order to support the helpless 
those who had not the 
ability to keep their estates together. 
Still, how any woman with the instinct of 
a gentlewoman could bring herself to 
keep a shop, to measure out things to in- 
customers, perhaps to old market- 
women, and stretch out that soft white 
hand to take their greasy pence, he could 
not conceive. She ought to have 
other line of work; yet if 

not 
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and 


1g themselves 


descendants of 
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solent 


adopted 
she had 
have known her; and 


some 
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though he put aside the idea, he felt that 
he would rather have missed far more im- 
portant things. She was different from 
all other women he had ever known; the 
quiet simplicity of her manners was so 
restful; the controlled animation that 
would sparkle up to the surface frequent- 
ly, and gave so much beauty to her mobile 
face—her smile, sometimes arch, often 
scornful, occasionally tender; the proud 
turn of her snowy throat; the outlines of 
her rounded, pliant figure; the great, 
earnest, liquid eyes uplifted so frankly and 
calmly to meet his own—Galbraith sum- 
moned each and every charm of face and 
form and bearing that had so roused his 
wonder and admiration to pass in review 
order before his mind’s eye, and “ behold, 
they were very good.” It was the recol- 
lection of their first interview, however, 
more than a month back, that puzzled 
him most. “She must have fancied she 
knew something of me,”—he thought, as 
he slowly paced his sitting-room, restless 
with the strange new interest and fresh 
vivid life that stirred his blood, and in 
some mysterious way, of which he was but 
half conscious, deepened and brightened 
the coloring of every object, until Fanny 
declared, as she bid Kate good-night, 
that “Sir Hugh must have a bad con- 
science to keep tramping up and down 
like that”—“ and something to my dis- 
credit,” he mused. “TI shall not soon 
forget the first look I had from those eyes 
of hers! It was equivalent to the ‘Draw 
and defend yourself, villain !’ of old novels. 
How could I have offended her, or any 
one belonging to her? I'll ask her some 
day—some day! By Jove, I can’t stay 
here much longer! Yet why should I 
not? I have nothing to take me any- 
where. This accident has knocked my 
visit to Allerton on the head. The Count- 
ess and Lady Elizabeth will be in town 
by the time I am fit to go anywhere. 
That pretty little girl, Miss Lee, is not 
unlike Lady Elizabeth, only she has more 
‘go’ in her—but Mrs. Temple !” even in 
thought Galbraith had no words to ex- 
press the measureless distance between 
his landlady and the Countess of G——’s 
graceful, well-trained daughter. The 
truth is, Galbraith had, after his acces- 
sion of fortune, seriously contemplated 
matrimony. He had no idea of being 
succeeded by a nephew of a different 
name, or a cousin whom he disliked. 
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Moreover, it behoved him to found the 
family anew—to impose a fresh entail— 
especially if he could buy back some of 
the old estates; and Payne had written 
to him that it was probable a slice of the 
Kirby Grange estates might before long 
be in the market. If he married he would 
go in for family; he did not care so 
much for rank. Accident had sent him 
down to dinner at his sister’s house with 
Lady Elizabeth, who seemed a pretty, 
inoffensive, well-bred girl; and he even 
began, by deliberate trying, to take some 
interest in her, after meeting at several 
parties by day and by night, where he 
had, rather to Lady Lorrimer’s surprise, 
consented to appear. Lady Elizabeth, 
although her father was not a wealthy 
peer, had a few thousands, which would 
not be unacceptable ; and, though Gal- 
braith had bid her good-bye in Germany, 
where they had again encountered, with 
his ordinary cool, undemonstrative man- 
ner, he had made up his mind to accept 
the invitation then given him, if duly 
repeated, to go to Allerton, the family 
seat, for the close of the hunting season ; 
and should Lady Elizabeth stand the 
test of ten days or a fortnight in the 
same house, he would try his luck. <A 
wish to enjoy his friend Upton’s society 
to the last of his stay, induced Galbraith 
to postpone his visit for a week; and 
then he met with the accident which 
made him Mrs. Temple’s inmate ; and, 
lo! all things had become new. What- 
ever his lot might be, it was impossible 
he could marry a pretty doll like Lady 
Elizabeth—a nice creature, without one 
idea different from every other girl, with- 
out a word of conversation beyond an 
echo of what was said to her. No; he 
wanted something more companionable 
than that; something soft and varied 
enough to draw what tenderess was in 
him; something brave, and frank, and 
thoughtful ; to be a pleasant comrade in 
the dull places of life. At this point in 
his reflections, Galbraith pulled himself 
up, with a sneer at the idea of his dream- 
ing dreams, waking dreams, at that time 
of his life. “I'll just stay a week longer,” 
he thought, “I really am not quite strong 
yet, and then I will go to town; by that 
time I shall manage to penetrate that 
puzzling woman’s mystery, or I shall 
give itup. I shall have Upton or Ger- 
trude coming down here to see what 














keeps me in such quarters, and, by Jove ! 
1 would rather neither of them did. 
She would make mischief with or with- 
out grounds.” So saying, almost aloud, 
Galbraith lit his candle, and turned 
down the lamp. 












On Saturday morning, after due con- 
sultation with Fanny, Mrs. Temple wrote 
a little note to Sir Hugh, presenting her 
compliments, and begging to say they 
expected their agent from London that 
evening, and would be engaged on busi- 
ness, but if Sir Hugh Galbraith wished 
any letters written, Mrs. Temple or Miss 
I.ee would be happy to do so between 
two and five. 

‘There,” said Mrs. Temple, as she 
wrote these lines rapidly in pencil, “ that 
ought to keep him out of the way.” 

“Yes, it ought and will. Poor fellow! 
how moped he must be all Sunday, and, 
indeed, every day, by himself.” 

“Well, he need not stay if he does not 
like. 1am sure he is quite strong enough 
to travel. He was out driving for three 
hours yesterday.” 

“Oh, it is the quiet Dr. Slade recom- 
mends. Oh, Kate! how I wish he would 
lend us his dog-cart to take a drive with 
Toth*to-morrow! I am sure he would if 
I asked him—may I ?—it really ought to 
be yours, you know.” 

“Oh, Fanny! you do not know what 
you are talking about, you are so de- 
lighted at the idea of Tom being here 
this evening.” 

“Of course I shall be glad to see him, 
but if you think I am out of my mind 
with joy you are quite mistaken. I feel 
as calm and collected as possible.” 

Which calmness was manifested by the 
most erratic conduct throughout the day 

—total forgetfulness on various matters, 
and frequent rushings to and fro between 
the shop and the kitchen, just to see that 
Mills did not forget this or that ingre- 
dient in her preparation of one or two 
niceties devised by Fanny herself, who 
had a delicate taste for the finer branches 
of cooking. 

Saturday being market day, the morn- 
ing was always a busy time at the Berlin 
Bazaar; but the rush of customers was 
generally over about three, as most of the 
Saturday visitors had along way to go 
home; and, on Fanny’s return from one 
of her excursions, she found only two old 
New Serigs.—Vor. XXIII., No. 2 
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ladies of the better class of farmers, ons 
requiring a pair of gloves for her daughter, 
the other some worsted yarn, wherewith 
to knit her husband’s stockings—simple 
needs, which yet took an unconsciona- 
ble time to satisfy. 

At last they were gone. “I feel quite 
tired,” said Mrs. Temple, sitting down. 
“I wish, Fanny, you would go up and 
write for Sir Hugh Galbraith. He sent 
word that he was sorry to trouble me, but 
if I could write a few lines for him before 
five o'clock he would be greatly obliged ; 
you had better go, dear, for you are no 
particular use here.” 

“ And I am sure I should make a fear- 
ful confusion of Sir Hugh’s letter! In- 
deed I cannot go, Kate! I feel quite 
dazed to-day.” 

“Oh, I thought you were peculiarly 
cool and collected! No matter! mistakes 
in Sir Hugh’s letters are not so fatal as 
mistakes in our business. If you will not 
go he must do without a secretary.” 

“Well,” cried Fanny, with sudden 
resolution. “I will write for him this 
once. Do you know I am half sorry to 
be obliged to hate Sir Hugh Galbraith ; 
but don’t be afraid! I never allow my- 
self to think well of him for a moment ! 
I have not a doubt he is a deep design- 
ing villain, but he doesn’t look like it; 
though there is something} intolerably 
haughty in the sort of ‘ snuff the moon’ aiz 
with which he looks over one’s ead.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Fanny, 
dear! I wish Sir Hugh would go; he is 
growing troublesome.” 

“ Not to me,” returned Fanny, gravely 
shaking her head; “he takes no more 
notice of me than if I was a kitten when 


you are by. I will see how we get on 


without you to-day.” 

“Pray be prudent and steady,” cried 
Kate, laughing, “though I am sure Sir 
Hugh is a pattern of propriety.” 

Fanny ran away upstairs, dashed has- 
tily into her own room, pinned a blue 
bow on the side of the pale brown plaits 
into which her hair was braided, re-ar- 
ranged her collar, and put on a fresh pair 
of snowy cuffs ; then with a pleasant ap- 
proving nod to her own image in the 
glass, walked away softly and tapped a: 
the drawing-room. 

“Come in,” said Galbraith ; and Fanny 
entered in some nervous dread, but never- 
theless with a firm determination to tease 
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and annoy the enemy so far as in her lay. 
He was standing near the window and 
looking towards the door with an eager, 
kindled look in his eyes, which altered 
visibly and unflatteringly. 

“Mrs. Temple desired me to say,” be- 
gan Fanny, advancing with evident timid- 
ity, “she is sorry not to be able to come 
as she is very busy, and would you mind 
having me ?” 

A smile—a rather kindly smile—bright- 
ened Galbraith’s face again. “ You are 
very good to come,” he said, “I ought to 
consider myself fortunate in having so 
charming a little secretary; but I must 
say your cousin is the better amanuensis 
of the two.” 

“He is very impertinent,” thought 
Fanny ; “he never would venture to talk 
like that to Kate. He wants to find out 
all about her! he shan’t !—So I told Mrs. 
Temple,” she said aloud, “and that I was 
more stupid than usual; but she said it 
was better to make mistakes in your letters 
than in her business,”’ concluded Fanny, 
looking up in his face with an innocent 
smile. 

“The deuce she did!” exclaimed Gal- 
braith, looking grim for a moment, and 


then laughing, “I am much obliged to 


her; possibly she is right! Did she tell 
you to say this?” 

“Oh, no! and pray, Sir Hugh, don’t 
tell.” 

“T never was a tell-tale. Come, I will 
not keep you long.” And he placed a 
chair for her at the table, where he had 
already laid the writing materials in readi- 
ness. He was indeed bitterly annoyed 
and disappointed. When Mrs. Temple’s 
note had reached him that morning he 
determined not to let all Saturday and 
Sunday, and probably Monday, pass 
without having a letter written by his in- 
teresting landlady—and not a word with 
her either! No, it was the only shadow 
of amusement or occupation he had, and 
he was not going to resign it. Of course 
if he hadn’t been unhinged by that con- 
founded accident he never would have 
been driven so hard for one or the other, 
but it is wonderful how soon a fellow gets 
used to things, and then there was the 
oddity and curiosity. So he framed his 
verbal reply, as he thought very cunning- 
ly, to secure one interview before five 
o'clock, and now that provoking widow 
had sent her silly, insignificant little assis- 
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tant in her place, and cheated him after 
all. Still he must not confess that he 
could do without a letter being written 
very well, and when Fanny was seated, he 
began rather rapidly. Standing opposite 
to the little half-frightened, wholly daring 
scribe, and grasping the back of a chair 
with his bony, sinewy hand—* My dear 
Upton,—Thanks for yours of the 3oth. 
I am nearly all right, only not quite able 
to manage my own correspondence, as 
you see. 

“ Stop, stop, stop!” cried Fanny; “ who 
in the world could keep up with you? I 
am sure you do not run on like that when 
Mrs. Temple writes for you. I have only 
got to ‘all right,” now; do forgive me, and 
go on again. 

“I beg your pardon,” returned Gal- 
braith, smiling, and re-commenced. 

“ Are there twor’s in correspondence ?” 
was Fanny’s next query. 

“It’s not the least matter,” he replied. 
“He will know what you mean.” 

“What / mean,” repeated Fanny, still 
writing. “ What you mean rather; but it 
would be better this Mr. Upton thought 
you were with properly educated people 
than real shopkeepers.” 

Galbraith made a mental note of the 
expression, and grew less anxious to dis- 
miss his secretary. 

“Upton must be delighted to have 
nice legible letters, I imagine—s double 
e,’” spelt Fanny, “I have done that.” 

“TI am much obliged for your offer of 
a visit, but I hope to leave this in a few 
days; it is a dull hole, with nothing in 
the shape of sport or occupation, and not 
a soul to speak to but a gossiping old 
doctor; I would rather meet you in town 
—At any rate it would be an infernal 
bore to have him here !” 

Galbraith had dictated the first of the 
sentences slowly, and then unconsciously 
spoke out his reflection. “Have you 
that down ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Just finished,” said Fanny, with an 
air of great diligence, and spelling as she 
wrote “bore.” 

“Why, you haven't written ¢Aat ?” 

“Yes, of course Ihave! I thought it 
was a little uncivil. Oh, dear! I am so 
sorry! I knew I should be stupid! Pray 
don’t be angry. I will make a nice clean 
copy if you will tell me the rest.” 

“ Angry! what business have I to be 
angry? I am under great obligations to 
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you and Mrs. Temple; besides, it was my 
own fault. Just add, if you please, that 
I hope to be able to write in a few days 
myself at greater length, and that will do.” 

Fanny wrote diligently for a few min- 
utes, and then with an air of profound 
attention read over the letter, crossing 
out here and there. “I really feel quite 
ashamed of myself,” she said, taking a 
fresh sheet of paper. “ But Mrs. Temple 
would send me.” 

To this Galbraith made no immediate 
repy—he even moved away to the win- 
dow, not to draw his secretary's attention 
from her task—but as soon as it was ac- 
complished, he said as he glanced over 
the result, “Then it bores Mrs. ‘Temple 
to write for me?” 

“No, no!” returned Fanny in a tone 
of palpably polite denial. “She is always 
very obliging; but to-day she was busy, 
and anxious to get everything out of the 
way before our London agent comes— 
his coming is always an event, you know.” 

“Indeed,” said Galbraith, availing him- 

self of her disposition to talk. “ Perhaps 
he is a friend as well as an agent.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied Fanny, dotting the 
“i’s”’ and crossing the “ t’s ” of the letter 
he returned to her to be folded and ad- 
dressed, and just glancing up at intervals 
to see the effect of her words, “he is a 
dear old friend of Mrs. Temple’s. She 
knew him before she was married, and he 
is so kind.” 

“Indeed,” said Sir Hugh, pulling out 
his moustache and staring away into va- 
cancy, “indeed! I suppose he ts an old 
experienced man of business ?” 

“Oh, very experienced! But as to age 
—well, he is older than I am.” 

“Older than are!” echoed Gal- 
braith, “Why, you are younger than 
your sister, or cousin, whichever it is !” 

“You mean Mrs. Temple,” said Fanny, 
avoiding a direct reply as to the relation- 
ship. “ Yes, she is older than I am; but 
you know the great firms don’t like elderly 
travellers.” 

“ He is a traveller, then ?” 

Fanny nodded. 

Galbraith hesitated: he felt it would 
not be honorable to cross-examine this 
little, good-humored chatterbox ; still he 
longed to have some more talk upon the 
interesting topic of the “ London agent,” 
for he felt strangely savage at the idea of 
a confounded commercial traveller—a 
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fellow redolent of bad cigars, audacious 
with the effrontery acquired by bar and 
billiard-rooms, vulgarly fine, and _hid- 
eously ill-dressed, coming into close con- 
tact with his queenly landlady—indeed, 
the notion of any man, high or low, 
coming into that quiet, simple Eden 
where he had hitherto been the Adam, 
was infinitely disgusting and vexatious. 
Meantime, Miss Fanny watched with 
supreme satisfaction the dropping of his 
brows and general clouding over of his 
countenance; silence had lasted long 
enough she thought, so she said softly, 
“You will not mention what I repeated 
just now ? I mean, what Mrs. Temple said.” 

“You may trust me. Would the con- 
sequences be dreadful? Would she give 
you a wigging ?” 

“No; but it would vex her, and she 
has had enough to vex her.” 

“T feared so. Reverses, and that sort 
of thing ?” 

“Yes; oh, she has been robbed and 
plundered in the most shameful manner, 
and basely treated altogether.” 

“ Did you know the late Temple ?” 

“No; but I have seen him.” 

“Well,” said Galbraith, gallantly resist- 
ing his inclination to get the whole truth 
from Fanny, “I shall have a melancholy 
evening all alone here. You have been 
very good to let me come and have a talk 
with you sometimes; I imagine you have 
done more for me than old Slade. How- 
ever, I must make up my mind to soli- 
tude for to-night.” 

“And to-morrow night,” said Fanny, 
pressing the top of her pen against her 
lips, as she looked up mischievously. 

“You need not warn me off the prem- 
ises,” said Galbraith, with a smile. “I 
did not intend to intrude to-morrow even- 
ing, nor until I am asked.” 

“ Now, there! I never can do or say 
anything right!” cried Fanny in pretty 
despair. “I only meant to say, that 
although to-morrow will be Sunday, we 
must talk of business, because he comes 
so seldom, and then you’ might not like 
Tom, and Tom might not like you !” 

“*'Tom’ might not like me, eh? 
you call your agent Tom.” 

“You would not have me call him Mr. 
— Jones,” cried Fanny, picking herself 
up just in time; and then reflecting, with 
horror, “That is a shocking story, I wish 
I hadn't said it.” 


So 
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“Tom Jones,” repeated Sir Hugh, 
laughing, “a dangerous sort of name. 
No, you are quite right to prefer Tom to 
Mr. Jones.” 

“TI must go away,” exclaimed Fanny. 
“T have quite finished the letter. Oh! I 
forgot—Dr. Slade left word that he could 
not call this evening, because Lady Styles 
has returned, and he is going to dine with 
her.” 

“Lady Styles!” repeated Galbraith. 
“Does she not live at a place called 
Weston? I believe she is an aunt, or 
cousin, or grandmother of Upton’s.” 

“Of this gentleman’s,” said Fanny, 
holding up the letter. “Then I am sure 
you will not be at a loss for society any 
longer: she will come and see you every 
day and tell you everything, and make 
youtelleverything. She is fond of K—— 
Mrs. Temple,” remembering the strict in- 
junctions she had received not to breathe 
the name of Kate; “ but she nearly drives 
her mad with questions.” 

“ But what would induce her to trouble 
herself about me ?” 

“She was here the evening you were 
brought in like a dead creature—what a 
fright we had!—and you may be sure 
she has written to this Mr. Upton-to know 
all about you.” 

“This will be a visitation! I am glad 
you have given me a hint,” returned Gal 
braith. “ And you must go? you couldn't 
leave Mrs. Temple and her agent to talk 
business, and make my tea?” 

“Indeed I could not,” said Fanny in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, good morning, Miss Lee,” re- 
joined Galbraith, laughing; “remember, 
I will not venture downstairs again un- 
less I am asked.” 

“ And then Mrs. Temple will know I 
have been committing some stupidity,” 
cried Fanny, forgetting her dignity. “Do 
come down to tea on Monday, Sir 
Hugh !” 

“What! even if ‘Tom’ is there ?” 

“Ah! there is no chance of that,” said 
Fanny, shaking her head. 

“If I have any letters to answer I will 
venture down, then, to ask for assistance,” 
replied Galbraith, smiling, and opening the 
door for her to pass out. As he did so 
the sound of a man’s voice and some 
slight commotion rose up from below ; 
while Fanny started, blushed, and bright- 
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ened all over, like some rippling stream 
when the sun suddenly shines out from 
behind a cloud; and, with a hasty “ good 
morning,” went quickly away. 

*I suspect ‘Tom’ is in clover when he 
comes down here,” thought Galbraith, 
closing the door and resuming his arm- 
chair and a tough article in the ‘ Quar- 
terly.’ He can’t make love to both of 
them, and that nice little thing takes no 
common interest in his coming. Who 
the deuce can he be? What can they all 
be! They are more than tradespeople. 
I wish I could get at their history. Miss 
Fanny let out they were not real shop- 
keepers. Pooh! what is it to me? | 
have no business to pry into Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s affairs; she would pull me up very 
short if I tried. I will go away next week 
it I feel strong. ‘The Doctor says I must 
take care of my head, and I shall never 
be so quiet anywhere as here. I wish 
that old woman may break her Jeg, or her 
neck, or anything to prevent her coming 
here to destroy one’s comfort,” for Gal- 
braith felt it would never do to have his 
fair landlady’s letter-writing and general 
intercourse with a man of his position 
known: over and over again he revolved 
the subject in his mind. ‘he ‘ Quarter- 
ly’ was thrown to the other end of the 
room. He could not bear the idea of 
leaving; and yet go he ought, he must. 
At last he started up, put of his hat, and 
walked away to the stables he had taken, 
to have a chat about the “ bonnie beasts” 
with his servant, a Yorkshireman, and 
get rid of himself. He had not yet given 
up his invalid habits of early dinner and 
a “something” mild and strengthening 
before he went to bed. Both in going 
out and returning he heard the sound of 
merry voices and laughter, pleasant, re- 
fined laughter, as he passed the door of 
the best sitting-room; evidently “‘Tom” 
was an acquisition; it was no wonder 
they did not want him, Hugh Galbraith! 

His servant noticed that he was more 
than usually silent, and very severe about 
some trifling neglect in the stable. 

Even Mills did not get a civil look 
when she brought him some admirable 
scolloped oysters ; but at last the uncom- 
fortable evening was over, Galbraith’s last 
waking thought being interrogative, “ Who 
the deuce is Tom ?” 


[To be continued.] 
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How much money would one like to 
have? ‘This is a question which has 
rather a speculative than a practical in- 
terest for most of us; and we are gener- 
ally inclined to make the simple reply, 
“ As much as we can get;” to which may 
or may not be added the qualification, 
“ without stealing.” We may leave it to 
moralists to point out the folly of over- 
anxiety for money, or to prove that all 
wealth is but a burden for the nobler 
spirit. We will be content to admit that, 
as amatter of fact, most people would ra- 
ther have a guinea than a pound, and that, 
as far as their immediate personal com- 
fort is concerned, they are generally right. 
Few people have practically to consider 
what is the superior limit to the desira- 
bleness of money ; and yet, if a wise man 
were invited to fix his income with a sim- 
ple view to his own personal comfort, he 
would probably be content with a place 
rather below the highest degree of the 
Let us consider where he ought 
to draw the line. It is plain, in the first 
place, that he would place himself above 
the point of actual suffering. The great- 
break in the social scale is that at 
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est 


which a man ceases to feel any apprecia- 
ble anxiety as to his personal indepen- 


dence. When the danger of actual star- 
vation, or of being only saved from star- 
vation by the workhouse, ceases to be 
appreciable, a man received the 
greatest benefit that wealth can give him. 
Johnson once observed, after looking at 
the house of some very rich man, that all 
this wealth excluded only one evil—pov- 
erty. The remark may not be logically 
accurate, but it points to a substantial 
truth. Downright want of food or clothes, 
actual physical suffering caused by pov- 
erty, is an evil so great that no other ser- 
vice which can be rendered by wealth is 
equal to that of removing it. If aman 
has sufficient means to secure the full 
development of his mental and bodily 
faculties, and to enjoy their exercise with- 
out anxiety as to the future, he has, we 
may say, reached dry land, and it is com- 
paratively a matter of little importance 
how far he may afterwards climb above 
the level of the floods. Indeed this is to 
estimate his requirements too highly. A 
complete development would seem to 
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imply that a man should be able to re- 
ceive the most thorough education ob- 
tainable at the period. The worst evil of 
poverty disappears when a man has gained 
a firm footing on some step of the social 
ladder at which physical privations are 
not felt as a present or probable evil. 
The owner, for example, of a few acres, 
as he is described by the admirers of 
small landed estates, may be as free as a 
millionnaire from any doubts as to a suffi- 
ciency of food and clothing. He cannot 
have any intellectual faculties which he 
may possess developed to the highest 
conceivable pitch, but he has full play for 
his faculties in their actual stage of devel- 
opment. A skilled artisan, a comfortable 
farmer, or even an ordinary laborer in a 
region where there is a steady demand 
for his services, may have all his require- 
ments sufficiently satisfied, and be in no 
fear that he will ever be unable to satisfy 
them. In some distant millennium every 
member of the community may be capable 
of the highest intellectual and esthetic 
enjoyments. In any period to which we 
can look gorward, it would be amply suffi- 
cient if the lower classes were rich enough 
to be out of all danger ot physical dete- 
rioration, and civilized enough to prefer 
rational to brutalizing enjoyments. The 
most positive evils of poverty would then 
have disappeared. 

From this point of relative comfort 
there is a continuous gradation up to the 
other point at which wealth becomes a 
burden. The difficulty is to fix this latter 
point. Evidently it must come some- 
where. Every pound added to one’s 
income must give, ceteris paribus, less 
pleasure than the preceding pound; and 
for the simple reason that we naturally 
spend our income on satisfying our most 
pressing wants. As one by one we have 
stopped up every avenue through which 
discomfort approaches, we have to tax our 
ingenuity to discover new modes of posi- 
tive gratification. As the human faculties 
are limited, this becomes difficult or even 
impossible, except at the price of making 
ourselves slaves to our wealth. Of course, 
if a man chooses to muddle away his for- 
tune in almsgiving or gambling, there is 
no income of which he may not easily 
disburden himself. We are simply in- 
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quiring how much he can judiciously 
spend upon his own comfort. The list 
of physical pleasures is very soon ex- 
hausted. A man has but one palate and 
one-pair of hands. Even if he wore a 
new coat every day, he would soon find 
that an old coat is far more comfortable ; 
and the most skillful cooks will admit 
that dishes only become very expensive 
by being out of season or by useless ex- 
travagance. A house of moderate size is 
as comfortable as a palace; and a few 
hundreds a year will provide the best of 
dwellings in the best of situations. Build- 
ing, indeed, is a temptation, because 
architects have an almost unrivalled skill 
in getting rid of money; but building 
houses for oneself very soon becomes 
building prisons. There are disadvan- 
tages even in a single country house for 
a man living in town. It forces him to 
spend part of his summers in a particular 
place, when he might prefer travelling; it 
obliges him to entertain friends of whom 
a large percentage are certain to be bores; 
and it subjects him, unless he is a very 
strong-minded person indeed, to the 
necessity of taking a part in various 
troublesome local duties. Admitting, 


however, that a couple of estallishments 


give more pleasure than trouble, we have 
still not passed the bounds of a reason- 
able income. The next question is, how 
much a man can spend upon his pleasures, 
and here there is of course a wide field 
for expenditure. Assuming, however, 
that a wise man would wish to be respect- 
able, and that he has certain intellectual 
tastes, his tether is not a very long one. 
A man of literary or artistic culture may 
wish to form a library or a picture-gallery. 
But even here, so far as books are intend- 
ed for reading and pictures for being 
looked at, the powers of money are 
moderate. A library of a few thousand 
volumes will provide the greatest of 
literary gluttons with all the books from 
which he really derives enjoyment; and 
so large a proportion of the best pictures 
are in public galleries that a comparatively 
moderate collection will serve all pur- 
poses of private possession. Of course, 
by becoming a hunter of rarities, a great 
deal of money may be spent, but that is 
a pursuit which, however respectable, is 
generally most enjoyable when the means 
are limited. When Charles Lamb screwed 
up his courage to give a few shillings for 
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an old dramatist, he got more pleasure 
out of his bargain than the rich man who 
would give as many hundreds. As some 
people have found rat-killing as amusing 
as tiger-shooting, so the poor collector 
gets as much fun out of his pursuits as 
his rival with a bottomless purse. A 
really good whist-player holds that very 
high stakes destroy the true interest of 
the game ; and the various forms of curi- 
osity-hunting, whether the objects be the 
old masters or rare books or china or 
autographs or pigeons, are about equally 
interesting. The more intellectual a 
man’s tastes, the more he really cares for 
art or study, the less he will be interested, 
speaking generally, in these subsidiary 
amusements. Shakespeare can be studied 
just as well in the facsimile of the first 
folio as in the original; and all that the 
rich man gains in this sense is that he 
has not to make so many visits to the 
British Museum. When a man has 

good a house as he Cares to inhabit, as 
good wines and meats and cigars as he 
cares to consume, as many books as he 
can read and as many pictures as he can 
enjoy, as much hunting or fishing or 
travelling as he can find time for, and 
can see his friends as and in as 
much comfort as he chooses, he will begin 
to find it rather troublesome to invent 
new gratifications. We assume that such 
a man is able to provide sufficiently for 
his family. Most people are philosophi- 
cal in regard to their children, and can 
see very distinctly that it is a doubtful 
advantage to a young man to be born 
without the need of exerting himself 
After all that can be said, it is plain when 
we are talking of our neighbors that the 
greatest of all securities for happiness, 
after the possession of a good constitu- 
tion, is to have an absorbing pursuit. 
Any profession which rewards a man for 
exerting his faculties to the utmost is in 
the long run a source of the greatest 
pleasure in life. Whether a man is the 
best jockey, or the best lawyer, or the 
greatest writer in England, he has for the 
time an inestimable security against the 
possibility of being bored. Though we 
should all like to grow rich, few people 
would maintain that a man born to a for- 
tune is on the average happier than a man 
who has a fortune to make, and is capable 
of making it. The fact is clear enough 
to make any reasonable man contented 


often 
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who can start his children with a suffi- 
cient provision against poverty, though 
he may not be able to leave them large 
fortunes. 

The question then is, for how much 
money these advantages may be obtained. 
The answer of course varies, and proba- 
bly the figure suggested would become a 
little higher every year. One suggestion 
has been made, that the happiest of all 
conditions is to have ten thousand a year 
and to be supposed to have five. We 
fully agree that it is possible to be happy 
upon ten thousand a year; and indeed 
we are inclined to hope that many people 
get all the essentials of life upon less. It 

; a plausible doctrine, too, that it is de- 
irable that your income should be under- 
estimated. It is of course pleasant to get 
credit for liberality when you do not de- 
serve it, and to feel that you are escaping 
demands which would be made if the 
truth were known. ‘The general desire 
of human beings to be regarded as richer 


than 


an they are seems to prove, however, 
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that most people dread the shame of 
poverty more than the accusation of 
meanness. If we ask what people actually 
desire, we must assume that one of the 
main pleasures of life is that of making a 
display of wealth. If we ask what they 
ought to desire as rational beings, we 
must say that a man should wish to be 
known for what he is. In fact, the 
pleasantest society is often to be found 
in small circles, where concealment is 
practically impossible, and where people 
have therefore tacitly agreed to a scale of 
expenditure in proportion to their means 
The true answer to the question would 
therefore be found by inquiring what is 
the average income by which a man can 
command without trouble that social 
position for which he is best qualified by 
his tastes. If he has about twice that 
amount, and uses it to gratify any special 
tastes, instead of seeking for admission 
to a different sphere, he will probably be 
about as comfortable as money can make 
him.— Saturday Review. 
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‘Scis te lassum? scis languentem ? 
Luctu contristaris ? 

Audin’ ‘ Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris.’” 


II. 


Notas habet, quas agnOrim 
Istum consectatus ? 

“ Manus, Plante, cruentate, 
Cruentatum Latus.” 


Ill. 


Ecquid portat, pro corona 
Quz Monarchas ornat ? 

“ Diadema, sed spinarum, 
Frontem Hanc adornat.” 


IV. 


Sin obnitar, sin attingam, 
Qui remunerabit ? 

R. “Luctis fletts, ac laborum 
Largitatem dabit.” 


HON, 
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t. 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
“Come to Me,” saith One, “ and com- 
ing, 
Be at rest!” 


Il. 


If He be my guide ? 
“In His Feet and Hands are wound- 
prints, 
And His Side.” 


Il. 


Hath He diadem as Monarch 
That His Brow adorns? 
“ Yea, a Crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 
IV. 
If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here ? 


“ Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 
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V. 


Sin obstrictus adhzrebo, 
Quis in fine status ? 

R. “Vie meta, luctis fuga, 

Labor exantlatus.” 


VI. 


Si receptum supplicassim, 
Votum exaudiret ? 
Ff. “Quanquam Terra, quanquam Cee- 
lum 
In ruinam iret 


” 


VII. 


Persistentem, perluctantem 
Certus est beare ? 
R. “Vates quisque, Martyr, Virgo, 
Angelus, testare!” 
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Vv. 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last ? 

“ Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 

Jordan past.” 


VI. 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 
“Not till Earth, and not till Heaven 
Pass away.” 


Vil. 


Finding, following, keeping, strug- 
gling, 
Is He sure to bless ? 
“ Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins 


” 


Answer, Yes! 


[By Dr. Joun Mason NEALE (No. 254, Hymns Ancient and Modern, Revised and En- 
larged); taken from the Greek of St. Stephen the Sabaite. 
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Our readers will doubtless be glad to 
possess the admirable portrait of Mr. 
William M. Evarts which embellishes this 
number. There are very few living 
Americans in whose fame his countrymen 
of all parties and sections take so much 
pride—a fame founded as much upon the 
nobleness of his character as upon his 
intellectual achievements. 

WILLIAM MAXWELL EvartTs was born 
in Boston, Mass., on the 6th of February, 
1818. His father, Jeremiah Evarts, was 
for many years secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, a graduate of Yale College, a lawyer 
by profession, and a man of considerable 
literary attainments. He himself is also 
a graduate of Yale, of the class of 1837, 
though he subsequently pursued his 
studies in the Harvard Law School. In 
1841 he was admitted to the bar of New- 
York City, where he speedily won a 
prominent position, and of which he has 
been for many years one of the most 
brilliant luminaries. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous case in which he was ever 
engaged was the impeachment trial of 

President Johnson, in the spring of 1868. 
In this he acted as principal counsel for 


EDITOR. 


the defendant, and shortly after the close 
of the trial was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States, holding the 
position until the close of President 
Johnson’s administration. In 1872 he 
was one of the counsel for the United 
States before the Tribunal of Arbitration 
on the Alabama claims at Geneva; and 
more lately (in 1875) he was long and 
conspicuously before the public as leading 
counsel for Mr. Beecher in the famous 
Tilton-Beecher case. It is understood 
that Mr. Evarts has accepted an invita- 
tion extended by the Centennial Commis- 
sioners to deliver the oration at the open- 
ing of the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia during the current year—a 
guarantee that at least one feature of the 
memorial exercises will be worthy of the 
occasion. 

Mr. Evarts has delivered numerous 
public addresses, of which there have been 
published the “ Centennial Oration before 
the Linonian Society of Yale College” 
(New-Haven, 1853) and an “Address 
before the New-England Society” (New- 
York, 1854). He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Union College in 1857, from 
Yale in 1865, and from Harvard in 1870. 
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RRENCY AND BANKING. By Bonamy Price. 

New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We commend this little book to all who are 
nterested in the currency question, and es- 
vecially to those who have read Prof. Jevons’s 
‘Money and the Mechanism of Exchange” 
(reviewed in last month’s Ec.ectic) and thus 
mastered the grammar of the subject. Prof. 
Price takes up the subject where Prof. Jevons 
leaves off, dealing with the logic of the facts 
as well as with the facts themselves; and we 
can hardly imagine that any one who has read 
Prof. Jevons’s book and Prof. Price's two first 
chapters with the attention they deserve can 
ever be led astray as to what does and does 
not constitute money, or as to the function 


which it performs in the economy of society. 

The object of Prof. Price's treatise is to in- 
vestigate the principles of currency—‘“‘ the 
motive, the action, and the laws of currency” 
—rather than to narrate its history; yet he 
studiously avoids all abstract theories, and 
confines himself, according to the true scien- 
ific method, to an analysis of facts.. Begin- 
ning with the simplest commercial transac- 
tions, he points out the necessary conditions 
of exchange and the needs out of which arose 
the adoption of some one commodity to serve 
as money, or a common measure of value. 
And at the very start, of course, he is con- 
fronted with the hoary delusion as to the re- 
lation between money and value, which he 
disposes of as follows: 

‘*It is very important to bear in mind that 
money does not determine value; money 
only expresses it. Value is determined by 
each man’s personal feeling. The maker or 
side—and the motives 
which act on his feeling may be most nume 
rous and varied—decides how much he must 
eceive in exchange before he consents to 
part with his property. When he proceeds 
to sell, he meets a counter-feeling, a counter- 
estimation of the values of the property and 
the money, in the buyer. The resultant be- 
tween these two forces is the market value of 
the commodity at the time. In the exchange, 
the gold and the commodity are valued on 
identically the same conditions; the money 
s as much bought as the coat which it pur 
chases.” 


owner, on the one 


Further along, in the chapter on paper cur- 
rency, he reaches the question, What consti- 
tutes money? and his answer to it is the most 
lucid, complete, and conclusive that we have 
seen. We can only quote enough to indicate 
ts drift: 

“Coin, metallic coin, alone is true money, 
and nothing else is, unless it be a commodity, 
as an OX, Or a cow, ora piece of salt. There 
is a very decisive reason for this assertion. 
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Every kind of paper styled money carries on 
its face an order or promise to pay money ; 
and without that order or promise it would be 
a worthless piece of paper and nothing more. 
An order or promise to give athing is not the 
thing itself; the thing is absent. This settles 
the matter absolutely ; paper is not money. 
It is idle to reply that the distinction is unim- 
portant—that the bank-note does the same 
work as money, and that practically there is 
no harm in calling it money. I answer that 
the harm is immense for the understanding of 
currency. The vital fact is obscured that the 
man who takesa gold coin for his goods re- 
ceives an actual piece of property, a metal, as 
valuable as the thing he sells. He acquires 
not a particle of substance with a check or 
bank-note. If the check is dishonored or the 
bank breaks, he finds nothing in his hand 
against the wealth that he gave away. 
Coin pays, no form of paper does till 
written upon it is fulfilled.” 


what is 


No previous writer has exposed more forci- 
bly “the radical and incurable badness” of an 
inconvertible currency; and as this portion 
l reference 

United 
States, its value is thereby greatly enhanced. 
Prof. Price thinks that in resumption lies the 
only permanent relief for our monetary diffi- 


of his book is written with specia 
to existing circumstances in the 


culties. As to the special method of resum- 
ing, that is of minor importance though wise 
legislation would do much to mitigate the 


necessary evils of the process. 


“The important point is to establish a tho- 
rough conviction that the return to specie 
payments is irrevocably decreed. When this 
feeling has ptnetrated the entire nation, the 
eyes of all will be turned to the fact that in a 
brief space of time the paper dollar will pos- 
sess absolutely equal value with the metallic 
dollar, and the consequence of this will be a 
steadily advancing habit of calculating all 
debts likely to be of long standing, and mak- 
ing all pecuniary arrangements, on the basis 
of the metallic dollar. Trade with foreign 
countries will march on the same line, im- 
porters will reckon with ever-increasing con- 
fidence on a currency as good as metallic. 
The premium on gold will gradually diminish, 
and there is reason to believe that the period 
of resumption will be anticipated as it was in 
England ; and just as the Bank of England 
found no difficulty, as a matter of fact, in ob- 
taining a sufficient quantity of gold to face 
any demand for gold on the presentation of 
bank-notes, so, I believe, will it be in Ameri- 
ca. But there must be no enlargement of the 
circulation—not by a fraction—in the mean 
while, for the keystone of the whole building 
is that the death of the inconvertible paper is 
decreed past all hope of change.” 

The long chapter on “ What is a Bank?” 
deals with a more abstruse branch of the cur- 
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rency question ; but even here Prof. Price's 
clearness of thought and lucidity of exposition 
render it a pleasure to follow his analysis. 


FiLorIpA: Irs SCENERY, CLIMATE, AND His- 
Tory. A complete Handbook and Guide. 
By Sidney Lanier. Philadelphia: /. &. 
Lippincott & Co. 

It isnot encouraging to open ‘‘a complete 
handbook and guide,” and encounter at the 
first glance a sentence like the following: “ It 
is seven o'clock of an April morning, such as 
does not come anywhere in the world except 
at St. Augustine or on the Gulf Coast of 
Florida—a morning woven out of some mirac- 
ulous tissue, which shows two shimmering 
aspects, the one stillness, the other glory—a 
morning which mingles infinite repose with 
infinite glittering, as if God should smile in 
his sleep.” If Mr. Wegg skould read this, he 
would doubtless accuse the author of having 
“dropped into poetry” ; but then Mr. Lanier 
confesses at the start that he has endeavored 
to combine “‘ the poetical or descriptive and 
the practical or guide-book methods,” and in 
spite of its superabundant literary affectations 
his book contains enough information of a 
practical character to make it the best guide 
to Florida that has yet been written. In sum- 
marizing the contents of the book we can not 
do better than follow Mr. Lanier’s own re- 
sumé. The first eleven chapters “contain 
some account of the Ocklawaha River in May, 
St. Augustine in April, Jacksonville in Janu- 
ary, the Gulf Coast, the Tallahassee country 
or Piedmont Florida, the St. Johns and Indian 
Rivers, the Gainesville country, West Florida, 
Lake Okeechobee and the Everglades, and 
the Key West country. Chapter twelve dis- 
cusses those physical conditions existing in 
the nature and environment of Florida which 
go to make up its very remarkable climate, 
and presents tables of temperatures, frosts, 
winds, cloudy days, and the like, for various 
portions of the State. Chapter thirteen is 
devoted toan historical sketch. Chapter four- 
teen concerns itself particularly with invalids, 
and chapter fifteen with the other winter re- 
sorts which lie on the route—Charleston, 
Savannah, Augusta, and Aiken. To these is 
added an appendix which contains papers 
from various authoritative hands on the cul- 
ture of Florida tobacco, oranges, figs, bananas, 
and sugar-cane ; such portions of the last re- 
port of the Commissioner of Lands and Im- 
migration as are of interest to intending pur- 
chasers or settlers ; an Itinerary showing the 
routes to and in Florida; and an alphabeti- 
cally arranged Gazetteer which embodies va- 
rious items of information as to the towns, 
rivers, and counties of the State, together with 
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references to the chapters generally describing 
the regions in which they are located.” 

For the rest, the book is copiously and 
handsomely illustrated, and better printed 
than is usually the case with guide-books. 


Biste LANDS: THEIR MODERN CUSTOMS AND 
MANNERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 
New-York: Harper & Bri 


f In this large and smptuouus volume, Dr 
Van-Lennep has summarized the results not 
only of his own long residence and extensive 
travels in the East, but also of all other tra 
vellers and writers whose works have thrown 
any light upon the manners, customs, habits, 
traditions, religion, and modes of thought of 
the present inhabitants of those lands men- 
Bible. It been re- 
marked that in no other portion of the globe 
have these traditions, customs, and manners 


been preserved with greater fideli 


tioned in the has often 


ty and tena 

city ; and consequently a study of the modern 
inhabitants of Bible lands must afford us 
great assistance in understanding the social, 
religious, and political life of Bibl 
“We believe the customs of the 

East,” says Dr. Van-Lennep, “to be the only 
key that can unlock the sense of many a valu 

able text of Scripture and bring it to view 
This has repeatedly been proved by experi 

ence, and a more thorough acquaintance will 
doubtless multiply these valuable interpreta 

tions. We may, perhaps, not inaptly compare 
the Scriptures to a manuscript somewhat torn 
and defaced by the tooth of time ; a well-pre- 
served copy of a portion has come to hand, and 
may certainly be used in restoring the origi4 
nal.- The Biblical style is often rendered ob 

scure to us occidentals by the omission of 
details quite needless to the oriental mind ; 
and we may surely supply this omission from 
the living picture of Eastern manners which a 
kind Providence has placed before us.” 

Such is the plan of the work ; and too high 
praise can hardly be bestowed on the fidelity, 
accuracy, painstaking care, and laborious in- 
dustry with which it has been executed. The 
physical geography, ethnology, and natural 
history of the Bible lands is treated of as well 
as their history, and the language, customs, 
social life, domestic arts, religion, govern- 
ment, and industries of the people. Two 
colored maps and a multitude of apt and 
beautiful pictures embellish and illustrate the 
text; two excellent indexes make the riches 
easily available ; and the book altogether is 
one of the most interesting and valuable con- 
tributions lately made to Biblical exegesis 
and ancient history. 


times 
modern 
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LETTERS AND SoctaAL Aims. By Ralph Waldo 
F. R. Osgood & Co. 


Emerson. Boston: 


There eleven essays in this volume, 
the titles “Poetry and Imagi- 
nation,” “ Social Aims,” ‘‘ Eloquence,” “ Re- 
“The Comic,” “ Quotation and Ori- 


“Progress of 


are 


of which are: 


sources,” 
” 


“ Persian 
and 


Culture, 
“ Greatness,” 


ginality,” 
Poetry,” “ Inspiration,” 


“Immortality.” The two first named are the 


most elaborate, and perhaps we should say 


a dozen pages of Emerson are 
] 


scessa©rily 


the best, since 
almost n just twice as good as six 


pages; but we imagine most readers will find 


themselves turning oftenest to ‘‘ Greatness,” 
and especially to “ Immortality,” when they 
take up the volume. The latter noble 
statement of the basis of the 
tten in a strain more ele 
attains. 


by 


is a 
man’s faith in 
hereafter, and is wr 


vated than even Emerson usually 

ll the 1 . 
All the paper 
the serene wi 
by that 


ciousness ol 


;, however, are characterized 


lom of the Concord sage, and 


mellow maturity of thought and gra- 


h that have given an.added 
charm to his ] luctions. 
URIES. Edited by John 


Boston: F. &. Osge d 


Whittier divides 
three periods, 
to Milton,” and 
“From Wordsworth to Longfellow.” To the 
latter is assigned nearly as much space as to 
the other two « 


his three centuries into 
namely, “From Shakespeare 


“From Dryden to Burns,” 


ymbined ; and, indeed, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the collection is the ex- 
ceptional fulness of its selections from recent 
and contemporary verse. American poets re- 
iallv liberal treatment, and there is 


scarcely one, even among our minor singers, 


ceive espe h 


who is unrepresented—except the one whom 
some profess to regard as the greatest of all, 
Walt Whitman 
the collection is the number of hymns and 
devotional pieces which it contains. 

The “ Songs” 


character, the 


Another special feature of 


are of a highly miscellaneous 
didactic, moral, and contem- 
plative predominating, as might have been 
expected ; but the book, as the compiler 
takes the pains to state, is designed for popu- 
lar reading rather than for the “ scholarly 
few,” and the constituency thus indicated will 
be certain to be pleased with it. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG, 
Selected and arranged with Notes by Fran- 
cis Turner Palgrave. New-York: Afacmil- 
lan & Co. 

This may be pronounced without qualifica- 
tion the best collection of poetry for children— 
meaning by children, not infants, but boys and 
girls between nine or ten and fifteen or six- 
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teen years of age—that has yet been made. 
In it for the first time have been applied those 
standards of merit and adaptability without 
which no such anthology can be really and 
wholly good ; and the result is a volume in 
which there is no single piece which does not 
possess merit as poetry besides complying 
with the crucial test of suitability to child- 
hood. As Mr. Palgrave observes, the rules 
of choice have given the collection, as com- 
pared with many of its predecessors, an un 
familiar air ; but few of the customary pieces 
are omitted which ‘could not well be spared 
or whose absence is not 
pensated by the new pieces whi 
And, what is of chief 
the child who has become 


abundantly com 
their 
importance 
familiar with the 
contents of the “ Treasury ” will not only have 


h take 
place. 


formed a friendship with some of the choicest 
minor poems in English literature, but will 
also very probably have acquired an appetite 
for more along with a taste for what is good. 


for fault-finding in the 


is the absence of a table of 


only 


The 
book 


cause 
contents, 


} 


which is hardly compensated by the “index 


of first lines.” 


Tue Lire or Rev. Joe, Hawes, D.D., Tenth 
Pastor of the First Church, Hartford, Ct. 
By Edward A. Laurence, D.D. Withan In- 
troduction by Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D. 
LL.D. Hartford: Hammersly & Co. 


This memoir of an able minister and suc- 
cessful pastor is a book of rare interest and 
value to ministers and theological students 
as well as others. It abounds in practical 
wisdom. Dr. Hawes was pastor almost half 
a century. 
light among New-England churches; 
blessed with ten revivals of religion, and the 
addition of 1682 hopeful conversions to his 
church. His ministrations, his public lectures 
to young men and) other published works, 
were held in high repute. 
tended far and wide, and his 
sought after in many pulpits. 


He was a burning and a shining 
was 


His influence ex- 
labors were 
The book is 
worthy of a place in the family library. The 
record of the parents and their six children, 
all departed,*seems to be that of a whole fam- 
ily in heaven.—W. H. B. 


-e 
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Ir is said that M. Thiers’s “ Memoirs,” on 
which he is now engaged, will fill sixteen 
volumes. 


THE 4neid has recently found another 
transiator in the person of M. Gustave de 
Wailly, whose rendering into French verse of 
the first four books has just gained one of 
the prizes awarded by the French Academy. 
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A SECOND edition of “Sappho,” a dramatic 
poem by an American authoress (of Balti- 
more), writing under the name of “ Stella,” is 
about to be put to press in London; an 
Italian translation being at the same time un- 
dertaken by Signor Tondini. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN have a new book by 
Mr. Gladstone in the press. It will be en- 
titled “The Time and Place of Homer in 
History.” The readers of “ Juventus Mundi” 
will be prepared for a vigorous defence of 
the historical character of the Homeric poems 
against the attacks of modern criticisms. 


Messrs. LE MONNIER are about to publish 
in three volumes the despatches sent from 
Rome to the Republic by the Venetian am- 
bassador, Antonio Giustinian, in the time of 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. They will 
form three volumes, and are edited by Prof. 
Pasquale Villari. 

IN examining the papers of the late George 
Grote, his widow has discovered a remarkable 
essay, exhibiting the historian’s opinions of 
Aristotle as a moral teacher. This precious 
paper, so interesting to the philosophical 
world, is printed among a group of post- 
humous papers, which will be published ina 
few days. 

Mr. WHITAKER, whose A dnanack is so wide- 
ly known, is about to publish in London a 
weekly penny journal for popular reading. 
By providing a really interesting magazine, 
in which high-class fiction will form a con- 
siderable portion, and by making the work 
thoroughly attractive, he hopes in some mea- 
sure to counteract the influence now unhap- 
pily exercised by criminal and unwholesome 
literature, especially upon young readers. 


Tue German papers state that on the re- 
currence of the centenary of Goethe, the ad- 
ministration of the theatre at Weimar propose 
giving a series of representations of the 
principal dramaticfworks of the great poet. 
The first piece represented will be Zrwin 
and Claviso, to be followed by /phigenia, Tor- 
guato Tasso, Stella,and Egmont, terminating 
on March 22d, 1876, the anniversary of the 
death of Goethe, when will be performed Faust 
newly arranged for the stage. 


THe Germans seem never to get tired of 
anything relating in any imaginable way to 
Goethe or Schiller. The Cologne Gazette an- 
nounces, with great delight, an “ Anziehenden 
Fund,” a fragment of a diary (?) of Rheinhold 
Lenz, written for Goethe in 1775, and which 
had got among Schiller’s papers, Goethe hav- 
ing sent it to Schiller in 1797. A number of 
letters addressed by Goethe to Cotta have 
been discovered at Stuttgart. 


It will be remembered that Jules Janin be- 
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queathed his valuable library, consisting of 
600,c00 volumes, to the Institute, with the 
proviso that it should be kept unseparated, in 
an apartment specially appropriated to it. 
The bequest was accepted, but it is now 
likely to become the object of legal contest, 
since the authorities of the Institute propose, 
in defiance of Janin’s stipulations, to incor- 
porate his books with their other collections, 
and Mme. Janin has announced that if this 
intention is persevered in, she will 
the law to enforce compliance 
band’s wishes. 


appeal to 


with her hus- 


AMONG French publishers’ announcements, 
we notice LaVie au Temps des Cou 


a work on the beliefs and domestic 


"Amour, 
manners 
and customs of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, based on the Romans de 

t (A. Claudin); 
La Fin du Protestantisme et [ Allemagne (Le 
Barbier), said to be from the pen of one of 
the highest Catholic authorities; and Paris a4 
travers les A the 
principal views of Paris from the thirteenth 
century to the present time, faithfully re 
stored from the most authentic documents by 
F. Hoffbauer, with descriptive text by MM. E. 
Fournier, Lacroix, de Montaiglon, Bonnardot, 
and others. 


ges, containing a series ol 


oe 
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THE CAUSE OF THE AURORA.—In 1872 Herr 
Groneman, of Gréningen (Holland), propound- 
ed a new theory of the origin of the aurora, 
which he afterwards developed at great length 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten for October, 
1874; and he has now, in the same journal, 
extended it so as to account for the geogra- 
phical distribution of the aurora. According 
to this hypothesis, there are streams of minute 
iron particles circulating round the sun, like 
the well-known meteor streams, and these, 
when they come near the earth, are attracted 
by its poles, and form filaments stretching out 
into space, in the same way as iron filings 
sprinkled on paper arrange themselves in 
lines under the influence of a magnet under- 
neath, each particle attracting the next by vir- 
tue of its induced magnetism. Herr Grone- 
man, then, would refer the phenomenon of the 
aurora to the ignition of this cosmical iron dust 
in its passage through the air, the distinction 
between this and an ordinary meteor shower 
being that, on account of the filamentous 
arrangement of the particles in the direction 
of the dipping needle, streamers are formed 
which by an effect of perspective appear to 
radiate from a point in that direction, and 
therefore nearly overhead. It is necessary to 
suppose that this meteor-stream is travelling 
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nearly in the same direction as the earth, and 
Herr Groneman enters into elaborate calcula- 
tions to show thatthe velocity of the particles 
would not be too great to permit the magnetic 
attraction to form filaments of 200 metres in 
length. 

In his last paper, the author of this theory 
has attempted to explain the geographical dis- 
tribution of the aurora, and especially the 
facts that it is less frequent within the Arctic 
circle than just and that 


j outside it, 
latitudes. 


itis ex- 
According 
to Herr Groneman, the direction in which the 


ceedingly rare in low 
meteor-stream rikes the 

the first fact, as « the greater part of her 
course the earth, when she has her pole turned 
yn in which the shower comes, 
will also have it turned to the sun, so that the 
would be 


earth will explain 


in the directi 
aurora invisible in the daylight, 
though its presence ought to be shown by 
considera- 
that, at a lati- 

maximum of frequency will 
end of 


n Nova Zembla having shown 


magnetic disturbances. Similar 


are applied to prove 
January, observation 
for one year 


that most of the displays of aurora occur in 


December, January, and February; but these 
may have been affected by bad weather in 
November, whilst in October and March day- 
light and twilight would interfere to a certain 
extent. 

To account for the rarity of the aurora in 
latitudes, the author supposes that the 
earth makes, as it were, a hole in the meteor- 
stream (assumed to be an elliptical ring) at 
each passage through it; and that thus, in 
course of ages, the parts near the ecliptic will 
be exhausted of their particles, while those 
further north or south will only have a small 


low 


portion removed by the successive circular 
holes drilled through in the plane of the eclip- 
tic. Herr Groneman does not enter on the 
question of how far these holes might be filled 
up under the influence of the mutual pertur- 
bations of the particles. 

EFFECT OF RAIN oN SEA-WAVES.—It is a 
common saying among sailors that heavy rain 
falling on the sea stills the motion of the 
waves—or, as they phrase it, the ‘rain soon 
knocks the sea.’ Professor Osborne 
Reynolds, of Owens College, Manchester, has 
made experiments which demonstrate that 
the saying is founded on fact ; for when drops 
of water fall on the surface of water, they not 
only produce the usual rings, but they drive 
some of the surface-water downwards in 
series of rings which increase in size. To 
replace the water carried down, some of the 
under water would have to rise to the surface. 
‘“ When,” says the Professor, “the surface is 
disturbed by waves, besides the vertical mo- 


down 
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tion, the particles move backwards and for- 
wards in a horizontal direction, and this mo- 
tion diminishes as we proceed downwards 
from the surface. Therefore, in this case the 
effect of rain-drops will be to convey the 
motion which belongs to the water at the sur 
face down into the lower water, where it has 
no effect so far as the waves are concerned, 
and hence the rain would diminish the motion 
at the surface, which is essential to the con- 
tinuance of the waves, and thus destroy the 
waves.” 


New METHOD oF HARDENING SANDSTONE.— 
In Saxony, a method of hardening sandstone 
has been The stone is 
soaked in a solution of alkaline silicates and 


tried with success. 


of alumina, which penetrate some inches, and 
impart so great a degree of hardness to the 
surface, that it will 
the look of marble. 
the surface 


bear polishing, and has 
If exposed to great heat, 
and may be 


vitrifies, colored at 


pleasure. 

Mercury As A Morive Power,—Mercury 
in a watch-glass with a small quantity of very 
dilute sulphuric acid and bichromate of potas 
sium, will, when touched with a needle, alter- 
nately dilate and contract. The explanation is, 
that a process of oxidation and deoxidation 
takes place. The same phenomenon may be pro- 
duced by an electric current. This movement 
of thelmercury has been taken advantage of asa 
motive power in the working of a-small ma 
chine. By the sinking and swelling of mer- 
cury in two cups placed in a trough of acidu- 
lated water, an up-and-down motion is origi 
nated, which can at pleasure be converted into 
a rotary motion. So feeble a current suffices 
to keep this machine going, that the sugges 
tion has been made that it (the machine) may 
be employed as a very sensitive electrometer ; 
and probably, though only a curiosity at pre- 
sent, it may be found available for other pur- 
poses. 


ACTION OF FROST ON FULL-GROWN TREES. 
—It has been noticed that trees raise them- 
selves, and seem to grow taller, when, in fact. 
they have done growing. The thickening of 
the roots was supposed to be the cause; but 
Dr. Lapham, botanist and State geologist of 
Wisconsin, has investigated the subject, and 
finds that frost exerts a lifting power on full- 
grown trees; and his conclusions have been 
confirmed by observations made near Philadel- 
phia. The way in which it shows itself isthus 
explained in acommunication to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in that city. What we 
know of the action of frost on growing plants, 
says the writer, is that, as farmers say, it “ draws 
out.” “When the land freezes, expansion 
ensues, drawing the clover up with it, leaving, 
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of course, a cavity from whence the root was 
drawn. When the first thaw comes, the liquid, 
carrying earthy matter, enters the cavity, and 
thus the clover root is prevented from de- 
scending to its original position. The same 
process takes place with trees. The roots, 
when once elevated, can not descend to their 
original position.” These particulars have 
led to the suggestion, that ‘‘one of the chief 
offices of the tap-roots may be to guard the 
tree as much as possible from this frost-lift- 
ing.” Some members of the Academy are in- 
vestigating the question, Whence do leaves 
get their coloring matter in autumn? The 
English oak, if planted in America, never as- 
sumes the gorgeous tints of American trees ; 
and American trees, if planted in Europe, go 
on producing the rich colors just as when 
they were at home. The observers, at the pre- 
sent stage of the inquiry, are of opinion that 
the color is produced by “‘ vital action of some 
sort,” and that it is not due merely to sun- 
shine, air, or decay, 


INFLUENCE OF FEEDING OVER DEVELOPMENT 
oF Bopy.—In the course of his address to the 
British Association on Anthropology, Dr. 
Rollestone, F.R.S., made some interesting ob- 
servations on this subject. Putting aside 
speculation, he said we placed our feet on 
firm ground when we say that in all savage 
communities the chiefs have a larger share of 
food and other comforts, such as there are in 
savage life, and have consequently better and 
larger frames—or, as the Rev. S. Whitmee 
puts it, when observing on the fact as noticed 
by him in Polynesia, a more “ portly bearing.” 
This (which, as the size of the brain increases 
within certain proportions with the increase 
of the size of the body, is a material fact in every 
sense) has been testified to by a multitude 
of other observers, and is, to my mind, one of 
the most distinctive marks of savagery as op- 
posed to civilisation. It is only in times of 
civilisation that men of the puny stature of 
Ulysses or Agesilaus are allowed their proper 
place in the management of affairs. And men 
of such physical size, coupled with such men- 
tal calibre, may take comfort, if they need it, 
from the purely quantitative consideration, 
that large as are the individual skulls from 
prehistoric graves, and high, too, as is the 
average obtained from a number of them, it 
has nevertheless not been shown that the 
largest individual skulls of those days were 
larger than, or, indeed, as large as the best 
skulls of our own days ; whilst the high ave- 
rage capacity which the former series shows is 
readily explicable by the very obvious conside- 
ration that the poorer specimens of humanity, 
if allowed to live at all in those days, were, at 
any rate, when dead not allowed sepulture in 
the “tombs of the kings,” from which nearly 
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exclusively we obtain our prehistoric crania. 
M. Broca has given us yet further ground for 
retaining our self-complacency by showing, 
from his extensive series of measurements of 
the crania from successive epochs in Parisian 
burial-places, that the average capacity has 
gone on steadily increasing. 


Tue Hovuse-Fty.—The familiar house-fly 
(Musca domestica) is apt to be considered an 
unmitigated pest. It is therefore time to call 
attention to some recent investigations of a 
chemist, which go to bear out the pious axiom 
that everything has its use. This observer, 
noticing the movements of flies after alight- 
ing, rubbing their hind-feet together, their 
hind-feet and wings, and their fore-feet, was 
led to explore into the cause; and he found 
that the fly’s wings and legs, during his gyra- 
tions in the air, become coated with extremely 
minute animalcula, 


which he subsequently 
These microscopic creatures 
poisonous, and abound in impure air, so that 
flies perform a useful work in removing the 


devours. are 


seeds of disease. Leanness ina fly is prima 


facie evidence of pure air in the house, while 
corpulency indicates foulness and bad venti 

lation. If these observations are well founded, 
the housekeeper, instead of killing off the 
flies with should 
make her premises as sweet and clean as pos- 


poisonous preparations, 
sible, and then, having protected food with 
wire of other covers, leave the busy flies to 
act as airy scavengers.—//ardwicke's Science 
Gosstp. 

AMAZON 
at first 
attraction than 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION O} 
VALLEY.—Few localities would 


THE 

seem 
sight to offer less geological 
the Valley of the Amazons, a valley 
which is probably more uniform in character 
than any other equally large area, and which 


vast 


consists of an immense sheet of clays, sands, 
and sandstones, commonly described as un- 
fossiliferous. Professor James Orton has, 
the 
Magazine of Natural History a valuable paper 
“ On the Geological Structure of the Amazons 
Valley.” Until the author’s explorations had 
revealed the existence of remains, 
this great Amazonian formation—which re- 
presents the sediment of a vast lake occupy- 
ing the basin formed by the rise of the Andes 
on the West, and by the metamorphic regions 
on the North and South—had not yielded a 
single fossil, and Professor Agassiz had sug- 
gested that the whole valley was covered 
with drift. Professor Orton’s researches now 
show that the deposits are in several localities 
highly fossiliferous. Thirty species of Mol- 
lusca have been determined by Professor 
Hyatt; all the species, and twelve of the 
genera, being extinct. On this evidence the 
Amazonian formation has been referred to 


however, communicated to Annals and 


organic 
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the Eocene period. The Andes could not 
have received their present elevation until 
after the deposition of this thick sheet of 
sediment ; and it was, indeed, by the con- 
tinued rise of this chain that the great 
equatorial lake was finally drained. 


VARIETIES. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA.—The religion of Bud- 
dha, which originated in India about B.c. 1100, 
was introduced into China some sixty or 
seventy years after the commencement of the 
Christian era,and exists there inthe same shape 
as it does in Thibet, Birma, the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,&c. Though most educated China- 
men laugh at it, and the Government does 
not look upon it very favorably, Buddhism 
has obtained a great hold upon the empire, 
and is far.more popular in most parts than 
Taoism. The five great precepts of the sect, 
which, however, apply to the priests only, are 
directed against killing living creatures, steal- 
ing, marrying, speaking falsely, and drinking 
wine. These priests live in what may be 
termed monasteries, which are supported 
partly by the rents of land and other property 
attached to them, but to a great’extent by 
begging, and by the voluntary subscriptions 


The 


of the various classes of worshippers. 


dress of the priests differs considerably in 


color and style from that of the common peo- 
ple; their coat is a long flowing robe, much 
resembling a loose dressing-gown, and open 
at the throat, with a broad collar toit. When 
they are officiating in the temples, this coat is 
yellow, and on other occasions usually ash- 
colour. They shave all the hair off their 
heads, and are generally very dirty-looking 
both in their dress and persons. They abjure all 
family ties, devoting themselves to a contem- 
plative state of existence, and are eminently 
unsocial in all their habits and ways. They 
spend their time chiefly in chanting the Bud- 
dhist sacred books, in which are represented 
in Chinese characters the sounds in the origi- 
nal Sanskrit works brought over from India, 
and in ticking off ona string of beads the num- 
ber of times they repeat their senseless ori- 
sons. The religious services which these 
worthies celebrate are not of an edifying na 
ture, and it is difficult to understand how they 
have contrived to retain their hold on the 
popular mind for so many centuries. The 
services in the monasteries last about an hour, 
and take place in the early morning, and 
again about four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon. They are held in a large room, con- 
taining images of Buddha and a tawdrily fur- 
nished altar, and consist mainly in reciting in 
a low monotonous sort of chant portions of 
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the sacred books, the chief accompaniment 
being the beating of bells with wooden sticks. 
These priests of Buddha, and all employed 
about their monasteries, profess to eat nothing 
but vegetables, and in theory they refuse to 
touch meat, or even fish; but it is popularly 
believed that they are not so particular in 
their actual practice, if they are unobserved. 
The ranks of the priesthood are, for the most 
part, recruited from men who had been pur- 
chased in their childhood and trained in the 
temples for their melancholy career. Occa- 
sionally persons who for various reasons have 
become disgusted with the world join some 
monastery or temple, and are very soon con- 
verted into priests-—the principal operation 
necessary being the shaving of the whole 
head. After his death a priest’s body is 
burned, and the ashes are collected in a vase, 
which is deposited in a building specially set 
apart for that purpose.— Sunday Magazine. 


THEODORE Hoox’s Puns.—Theodore Hook 
was delighting a few friends one summer's 
evening at Fulham by an extempore comic 
song, when, in the middle of it, the servant 
entered with ‘‘ Please, sir, here’s Mr. Winter, 
the tax-gatherer; he says he has called for 
taxes.” Hook would not be interrupted, but 
went on at the pianoforte as if nothing had 
happened, with the following stanza: 

“* Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 

I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes ; 

Excuses won't do, he stands no sort of flummery, 

Though Winter his name is, his process is summery.” 


Two silly brothers, twins, were very much 
about town in Hook’s time, and they took 
every pains by dressing alike to deceive their 
friends as to their identity. A companion was 
expatiating upon these modern Dromios, at 
which Hook grew impatient. ‘ Well,” said 
his friend, “ you will admit that they resemble 
each other wonderfully ; they are as alike as 
two peas.” “ They are,” retorted Hook, “and 
quite as green.” Sometimes, Theodore Hook 
was strangely puzzled by hard names in his im- 
provisations, as in the case of a Mr. Rosen- 
agen, a young Dane; but he 
difficulty as follows : 


mastered the 


**Yet more of my Muse is required, 
Alas! I fear she is done ; 
3ut no, like a fiddler that’s tired, 


I'll Rosen agen and go on.” 


When Theodore Hook was on his way home 
from the Mauritius, to be tried for his treasury 
irregularities, the ship stopped a day or two 
at St. Helena, where he encountered Lord 
Charles Somerset on his way to assume the 
governorship of the Cape. Lord Charles, who 
had met him in London occasionally, and 
knew nothing of his arrest, said, ‘‘I hope you 
are not going home for your health, Mr. 
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Hook.” ‘ Why,” said Theodore, “I am sorry 
to say they think there’s something wrong in 
the chest.” In Theodore Hook's garden, a 
friend, viewing Putney Bridges, observed that 
he had been informed that it was a very good 
investment ; and, turning to his host, inquired 
if such was the case, and if the bridge really 
answered. “ I don’t know,” said Hook ; “ but 
you have only to cross it, and you are sure to 
be ‘tolled.’” The Rev. Mr. Barham, of the 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” an attached friend of 
Theodore Hook, called upon him one day in 
Cleveland-row. Haynes Bayley was there at 
lunch. Hook introduced him: “ Barham— 
Mr. Bayley; there are several of the name; 
this is not Old Bailey, with whom you may 
one day become intimate, but the gentleman 
whom we call Butterfly Bayley” (in allusion to 
his song, “I’d be a butterfly,” then in the 
height of its popularity). ‘A misnomer, 
Hook,” replied Barham, “ Mr. Bayley is not 


yet ‘out’ of the ‘ grub’ !"—Leisure Hour. 


Axsout GREAT PLAYERS AND THEIR ART.— 
If when painters died their paintings perished 
with them, leaving no more record or trace of 
work achieved than does the acting of an 
actor, then he who had seen the actual pic- 
tures of Michael Angelo, of Velasquez, of 
Titian, of Raphael, would have a great ad- 
vantage over those later born who could only 
judge of masterpieces by descriptions of them. 
Acting, which consists in living poetry through 
human life, must perish with the actor; and 
of players and their styles the records and 
descriptions remain necessarily fragmentary 
and imperfect ; but in spite of all drawbacks, 
the critic can, as I maintain, form to himself a 
just conception of the style and of the very 
essence of the art of the great players who 
have lived since the days of written record 
and criticism, from the time of Gar- 
rick. Painting preserves the form, the face, 
the eye, and word-painting does the rest. In 
my opinion, sufficient proof exists to warrant 
us in believing that the greatest dramatic artist 
of any age or country which comes within the 
scope of accurate record is Mrs. Siddons. 
From out the mass of evidence, let us 
select that of an actor and of a critic—Ma- 
cready and Hazlitt. Hazlitt’s dramatic essays 
abound in eulogistic reference to the great 
actress, but I will content myself with the fol- 
lowing passage: “;The homage she has re- 
ceived is greater than that which is paid to 
queens. The enthusiasm she excited had 
something idolatrous about it; she was re- 
garded less with admiration than with wonder, 
as if a being of a superior order had dropped 
from another sphere to awe the world with 
the majesty of her presence. She raised 


Say 
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tragedy to the skies, or brought it down from 
thence. It was something above nature. We 
can conceive of nothing grander. She em 
bodied to our imagination the fables of my- 
thology, of the heroic and deified mortals of 
olden time. She was not less than a goddess, 
or than a prophetess inspired by the gods. 
Power was scated on her passion 
emanated from her breast as from a shrine. 
She was tragedy personified. She was the 
Stateliest ornament of the public mind. She 
was not only the idol of the people, she not 
only hushed the tumultuous shouts of the pit 
in breathless expectation and quenched the 
blaze of surrounding beauty in silent tears, but 
to the retired and lonely student, through long 
years of solitude, her face has shone as if an 
eye had appeared from heaven ; her name has 
been as if a voice had opened the chambers of 
the human heart, or as if a trumpet had 
awakened the sleeping and the dead. To 
have seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in every 
one’s life.” Thus the literary critic. Next 
comes the player, and it is observable that Ma- 


brow, 


cready, with a master’s knowledge of the art 
by means of which such results were attained 
combines a nicer criticism with an enthusiasn 
which is not less than that of Hazlitt. Ma 
cready speaks of the name of Siddons as 

name that even now excites in me something 
of a reverential feeling.” “ What 
eulogy can do justice to her personations ? 


He says: 


How little can any force of description im- 
print in the imagination the sudden but thrill 
ing effects of tone or look, of port or gesture, 
or even of the silence so often significant in 
the development of human passion! On¢ 
great excellence that distinguished all her 
personations was the unity of design, the just 
relations of all parts to the whole, that mad 
us forget the actress in the character she as 
sumed.”"—Gentleman's Magazine. 


“MY LADY SINGS.” 
At through the day, O happy thrush! 
I hear thy music’s torrent-gush ; 
Then comes the blackbird’s mellower lute, 
And merrily when both are mute 

The robin sings : 
But when the blue turns golden-pale, 
Hist ! there’s a strange impassioned tale 
Told by the Daulian nightingale 

With dusky wings. 


O magic music, linger still ! 
Echo from the furze-clad hill 
Tosses back with semblance fine 
The dreamy ecstasy divine, 

And ether rings : 
But lo, through windows open wide 
To catch the breath of eventide, 
Comes lovelier sound than aught beside— 

My lady sings. 

Mortimer Couuins. 





